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Application for an Injunction Against the 
American Federation of Musicians Is 


Refused by Federal Judge 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American Federation of Musicians 


In clear, forceful and unmistakable language, President Petrillo 
affirmed the position of the American Federation of Musicians at the 
Dallas Convention on the subject of making records and electrical tran- 
s that members of the Federation 


scriptions. 
would no longer continue to make 
records and transcriptions, with 
certain exceptions, which have the effect 
of creating unemployment among its mem- 
bers. The previous Convention, held at 
Seattle, Wash., had unanimously made 
that declaration. Accordingly, President 
Petrillo informed the record manufactur- 
ers that on and after August lst records 
and electrical transcriptions would not be 
made by members of the Federation. 


Later on, President Petrillo invited me 
to address the Convention. In my talk 
I declared that it was my opinion that 
the action of the Federation was within 
its lawful rights. My opinion was pri- 


ilw ae ‘ € c recat ¢ 
marily based on the legal expression of 


that great and eminent liberal jurist, Jus- 
tice Brandeis, in his masterful dissent in 
Duplex Printing Press Co. vs. Deering, de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court 
over twenty years ago. Justice Brandeis 
said: 


“May not all with a common interest join 
in refusing to expend their labor upon 
articles whose very production constitutes an 
attack upon their standard of living and the 
institution which they are convinced supports 
it? . Courts, with better appreciation of 
the facts of industry, recognized the unity of 
interest throughout the union, and that, in 
tefusing to work on materials which threat- 
ened -it, the union was only refusing to aid in 
destroying itself. . .. It lawful for all 
Members of a union by whomever employed 
to refuse to handle materials whose produc- 
tion weakens the union.” 


is 


As a result of the change of personnel 
on the United States Supreme Court by 
President Roosevelt, Justice Brandeis’ 
Minority opinion had now been adopted 
in support of majority opinions. Thus, 
I felt secure in stating that President 
oe proposed order was within the 

w. 


Back of the order issued by President 
Petrillo is a history of a long-standing 
tontroversy between those who are in the 

mess of furnishing “canned” music 
and live musicians who render music for 
a living. Attempts were made to adjust 
the controversy, but there neverghas been 
4 wholehearted or just response on the 
Part of those engaged in the business. 
It was this indifference on the part of 
employers which left the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians with no alternative 
but to refuse to make records and elec- 
trical transcriptions until the employers 
Showed a good-faith attitude to resolve 
the controversy. It was necessary to con- 
Vince the employers that the American 
Federation of Musicians was in dead earn- 
est. It was necessary to make known that 
the past hypocritical indifference of the 
companies would no longer be tolerated; 
that it was up to the companies to help 
find a solution for the unemployment and 

Self-destruction” which confronted the 
Membership of the American Federation 
of Musicians under present conditions. 


‘\fter the issuance of the order, and 
With full knowledge of the reasons for 

issuance, the employers made no effort 
‘0 resolve the problem. Instead, they en- 
aged’ high-powered, expensive public- 
ity agency to attack the Federation by 
p* Bitter propaganda onslaught on Presi- 








The position stated wa 











ATTENTION, MEMBERS! | 


The following communication has been 
sent to the New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles locals, It was sent primarily to 
these cities because they are the key cities, 
but same applies to every local union: 

Kindly be advised in reference to re- 
peat broadcasts, meaning a broadcast 
which is done more than once in one 
day, that the radio stations have no 
right to make a transcription of the 
show and then use it later on in the day. 

The Federation ruling is that wherever 

there is a repeat broadcast the musi- 

cians must also appear in person and 
play the second show as well as the first 
show and receive two salaries. Under 
no circumstances are transcriptions of 
repeat broadcasts permitted. This is 
definite and there are no exceptions on 
repeat broadcasts. Kindly investigate 
in your jurisdiction how many repeat 
shows are on the air. Please call in the 
contractors of these chain broadcast 
companies and notify them that they 
will be held responsible for any violation 
of the above. I would like to have a re- 
port of your investigation in my office 
by next Monday. 
Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 




















Fred Wolfe Birnhbach 


With deep sorrow we announce the untimely passing, on 
November 2nd, 1942, of the beloved Secretary of the 
American Federation of Musicians, Fred Wolfe Birnbach. 


dent Petrillo. Never in the history of 
labor has a more vicious campaign been 
launched againsteany labor leader in this 
country, merely because he was effectively 
carrying out the mandate and will of the 
membership. Not only were the news, 
editorial columns and cartoons of the 
press. put into action, but heads of vari- 
ous government departments were induced 
to write public letters and make the un- 





founded claim that the ban, would have 
an effect on war morale. Superimposed 
upon this vitriolic barrage against Presi- 
dent Petrillo was Congressional investi- 
gation, set in motion by a _ resolution 
adopted in the United States Senate. Then 
the National ‘Association of Broadcasters, 
under the signature of its president, 
issued a scurrilous and lying pamphlet 


RIGHTS OF LOCALS 


IN RAISING WAGES 


Law Does Not Contemplate Nor Re- 


quire Approval of the War 
Labor Board. 








For the information of our members, 
I would advise that you read the follow- 
ing communication from our Counsel, 
Joseph Padway, which is in reference to 
the rights ‘of locals in raising wages and 
bettering conditions. ‘ 


As the Government makes changes, you 


will be duly notified. 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 


JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


736 Bowen Building 
Washington, D. C. 


October 30, 1942. 


Mr. James C, Petrillo, President, 
American Federation of Musicians, 
1450 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear President Petrillo: 


You advised that you have received a num- 
ber of inquiries from your Locals respecting 
the effect of the anti-inflation law and the 
President’s order thereon of October 3rd, 1942. 
The chief difficulty your Locals are experi- 
encing is with employers who refuse to bargain 
at all, claiming that they cannot discuss wage 
increases unless they first obtain approval 
of the War Labor Board; also what procedure 
must they go through to obtain the approval! 
of an increase in wages agreed upon; also 
are increases agreed upon before October 3, 
1942, required to be approved by the Board. 


The law does not contemplate, nor does it 
require, employers to obtain approval of the 
War Labor Board to enter into wage negotia- 
tions. On the contrary it is illegal for em- 
ployers to refuse to do so. An employer is in 
duty bound to negotiate with representatives 
of employees, which includes trade unions, 
respecting wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. Any employer who does not do so 
violates the National Labor Relations Act. 


The procedure which Unions and their 
representatives should follow is the same as 
it has always been. The law and the Presi- 
dent’s order of October 3rd, 1942, does not 
change that procedure, and expressly requires 
that the former procedure be followed. If 
as a result of negotiations the Union and the 
employers agree upon a wage increase, no 
matter what the wage increase is it should 
be reduced to writing. Before it can be put 
into effect, however, a form furnished by the 
War Labor Board must be filled out, stating 
the reasons for the increase agreed upon. 
This form is signed by the employer and 
the Union representative and forwarded to 
the War Labor Board at Washington for its 
approval. Later on the Board contemplates 
setting up regional boards and these forms 
will be submitted to the regional director in 
charge for approval. 

If the Union and the employer cannot agree 
on wage increases, then several methods of 
procedure are available. One is to refer the 
matter to the Conciliation Department of the 
Department of Labor which will send in a 
conciliator to attempt to get the parties to- 
gether. If that fails the parties can agree 
upon arbitration and can obtain the aid of 
the Conciliation Department in selecting an 
impartial arbitrator. If that cannot be agreed 
upon then the controversy is submitted to the 
War Labor Board, which will take jurisdic- 
tion and enter an appropriate order after a 
hearing. The latter procedure will occasion 
some delay, but it must be resorted to. Under 
no circumstances should the members of the 
Union resort to striking. 

It is necessary to mention that if the con- 
ciliator is successful in bringing the parties 
together, or if the dispute is arbitrated and 
the arbitrator makes an award for an in- 
crease, it is still necessary to fill out the form 
mentioned above and submit the same to the 
War Labor Board for <.pproval. 

With respect to the wage increases which 
were agreed upon before October 3rd, they 





(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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CHARTER ISSUED 


270—Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


CHARTERS SURRENDERED 


221—Wellston, Ohio 
310—Augusta, Georgia. 
468—Fremont, Nebraska. 


CONDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
ISSUED 


1625—Nedra Merle. 
1626—Ben Tangini (renewal). 
1627—James Glover. 
1628—Elisha Hanna 
1629—Carter Henderson. 
1630—-Rethan Mallett. 
1631—Bill Mitchell. 
1632—Alfred Trent. 
1633—Willie Wells. 
1634—Don Richard Bell. 
1635—Robert Bell. 
1636—Tony Cortez (Cutaia) 
1637—Fred Romano. 
1638—Jane Pickens. 
1639—Jchn Jack Lansky. 


(renewal). 


NOTICE OF AMALGAMATION 


Locals 420, New Rochelle, N. Y., and 
665, Mount Vernon, N. Y., have amalga- 
mated and are now known as Local 540, 
Mount Vernon-New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Appleton, Wis., Local No. 337—Clive 


Wolf 


Chicago, Ill., Local No. 10—Pietro Ro- 
mano (Vic Graff), Frank Lannom, Ernest 


Bianco. 
Bakersfield, Calif., Local No. 263— 
James M. McIntosh. 


Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—A. Edward 


Ellis, Edwin C. Kivlan. 
Buffalc, N. Y., Local No. 43—Andries 
Cornelissen. 


Baltimore, Md., Local No. 40—Howard 
Baltzell, Rutledge W. Hazeltine. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local No. 4—Charles 
Preisel, Sr., Floyd St. Clair, Sr. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local No. 
E. W. Richardson. 

Detroit, Mich., Local No. 5—Harry N. A. 
Livens, Joseph Moffatt, Samuel Statham. 

Greenville, Pa., Local No. 460—0O. M. 
Margargee. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local No. 47 
K. Klem. 
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Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 8—Emili 
Conrad. 

Mobile, Ala., Local No. 407—John E. 
Winstanley. 

Newark, N. J., Local No. 16—Perrie 
Siegel. 


New York, N. Y., Local No. 802—Mario 
M. Apreda, Richard D. Becker, Sam Hisen- 
berg (cornet), Morris Gross (bassoon), 
Oscar F. Hartmann, Louis Heyde, Fred- 
erick Karl Klein, John G. Lange, Halsey 
K. Mohr, George A. Phillips (flute), Josef 
Ruben, Joseph Reccardi, Jr., Perrie Sie- 
gel, Bartolo Tessari, John Leo Welch, 
Robert J. (Bob) Yosco. 


Newark, Ohio, Local No. 122—Leah 
Bula Wright, Frank E. Mitchell, Leonard 
Dayton. 

New Orleans, La., Local No. 174—Wm. 
N. Marbut. 


Paterson, N. J., Local No. 248—Ernest 


tiladeiphia, Pa., Local No. 77—An- 
. Luck. 
San Francisco, Calif.. Local No. 6— 


C. G. Strippel, Ewing Bowers, West Gil 
land, W. H. Bickett, J. A. Keogh. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Local No. 78—Lt. Don- 
ald E. Taylor, Ellis G, Piquet. 


‘Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local No. 149— 
Georgina C. Lewis, W: H.’ Woods. 


A. 





Worcester, Mass., Local No. 143—John 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM 


The President 


JAMES C. PETRILLO 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


The Flame Cafe, Minneapolis, Minn., i 
declared to be Forbidden Territory to all 
members of the A. F. of M. except mem- 
bers of Local 73, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 





REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Hotel Senator, Sacramento, California. 





DEFAULTERS 
Radio Station WNBC, New Britain, 
Conn, is in default of payment in the sum 
of $560.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 
(as of April 13, 1942). 





P. M. Fitzgerald, Manager, Grand Ter- 
race Cafe, Chicago, Ill., is in default of 
payment in the sum of $444.10 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. 


Rudolph Lane, Wichita, Kansas, is in 
default of payment in the sum of $128.00 
due members of the A. F. of M. 


Bernard W. Levy, Holyoke Theatre, 
Holyoke, Mass., is in default of payment 
in the sum of $500.00 due members of the 
A. F. of M. 


H. A. Newell, Newell's Casino, White- 
field, N. H., is in default of payment in 
the sum of $65.00 due members of the 
A. F. of M. 





Colonial Manor Restaurant, William 
Babner, Proprietor, Yonkers, N. Y., is in 
default of payment in the sum of $46.00 
due members of the A. F. of M. 





P. McGuire, Manager, Oakland Beach 
Hotel, Conneaut Lake, Pa., is in default 
of payment in the sum of $500.00, balance 
due members of the A. F. of M. 


Charles Dittbenner and Jan King, Ta- 
coma, Wash., are in default of payment in 
the sum of $360.00 due members of the 
A. F. of M. 





Main Street Theatre, Kansas City, Mo., 
is in default of payment in thé sum of 
$954.17 due members of the A. F. of M. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of one 
WALDO S. NEWBURY (or NEWBERRY), 
organist, former member of Local 142, 
Wheeling, W. Va., kindly communicate 
immediately with the National Secretary’s 
Office, 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of one 
RAY MITCHELL, member of Locai 60, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is requested to communi- 
cate immediately with Secretary N. J. 
Hagarty, Local 60, A. F. of M., 810 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of one 
DANA R. S. JOHNSON, piano and accor- 
dion, age 31,5 feet 10 inches in height, slim 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! , 
* 

The following article is reprinted 
from the September issue because 
of its importance. 

Apparently confusion and mis- 
understanding have arisen as to 
necessary permission for the making 
of canned music of any kind. 

To avoid any further confusion or 
misunderstanding, please be advised 
that as a result of the action of the 
Convention, this is an International 
matter, so that all requests for per- 
mission to make canned music must 
go to the President’s office and that 
office in turn will take the matter 
up with the International Executive 
Board. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


President, A. F. of M. 
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PLASTIC REEDS 










THE MOST ECONOMICAL REED YOU CAN BUY 


For Sale at All Music Stores 
Exclusive Distributors: WM. R. GRATZ CO., 


% 


SOFT — MED. — HARD 


Each 
Bb Clarinet _..._. .60 
Bass Clarinet Ri) 


Alto Saxophone... .75 
Tenor Saxophone. .90 


INC., 251 Fourth Ave., New York City 











build, dark or sallow 
hair, medium face, 
forehead, small 


complexion, dark 
hollow cheeks, high 
black mustache, wears 
eyeglasses, kindly communicate imme- 
diately with Secretary Arthur Dowell, 
Local 149, A. F. of M., Room 402, Metro- 
politan Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of one 
RUFINO CORDERO of Local 802, New 
York, N. Y., is requested to communicate 
immediately with the National Secretary’s 
Office, 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 





CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 81, Anaconda, 
Charles L. Taylor, 10 Cedar St.; Secre- 
tary, Leo E. McBride, 104 North Main St. 


Local 143, Worcester, Mass.—President, 
J. Earl Bley, 2 Clough Terrace. 


Local 223, Steubenville, 
tary, Maurice Rothstein, 
Market St. 


Local 244, Glasgow, 
Joe R. Durham. 


Local 266, Little Rock, 
W. B. Hocott, 116% 


Mont.—President, 


Ohio—Secre- 
Room 9, 421 


Mont.—President, 


Ark.—Secretary, 
West Second St. 


Local 273, Fayetteville, Ark.—Secretary, 
Hugh Brown. 


Local 349, Manchester, N. H.—President, 
James E. Quinby, 118 North Main St., 
Concord, N. H. 


Local 375, Oklahoma City, 
dent, Clare L. 


Okla.—Presi- 
Williams, 125 N. W. 6th St. 
Local 395, Port Angeles, 
tary, Earl Bodle. 
Local 396, Greeley, 
Kendrick, Route 3, 


Wash.—Secre- 


Colo. 
Box 468. 


Secretary, Al 


Local 405, Spencer, Iowa.—President, 
Omer Crosser; Secretary, Moe Goyette, 
East 11th St. 

Local 406, Montreal, P. Q., Canada— 
President, Andy Tipaldi, 1451 Mackay St., 
Apt. 7 

Local 441, Oswego, N. Y.—President, 


Louis Arcoraci, 22 Mitchell St.; 

W. S. Wagoner, R. F. D. No. 1. 
Local 478, Coshocton, Ohio—President, 

Virg Loos, Fifth and Chestnut; Secretary, 
. Clark, 336 South Eighth St. 


Local 566, Ont., 


Secretary, 


Windsor, Canada—Sec- 


retary, W. A. Perkin, 1088 Dougall Ave. 

Local 616, Salinas, Calif.—President, 
Virgil McAllister, P. O. Box 361, Monterey, 
Calif. 


Local 666, Pine Bluff, Ark.—Secretary, 
J. H. Ham, Jr., 1019 Olive. 


Local 806, West Palm Beach, Fla.— 
Acting President, Roy T. Fisher, 513 
Hampton Road; Acting Secretary, E. H. 


Hults, 840 Upland Road. 





CHANGE OF OFFICERS’ 
ADDRESSES 


Local 24, Akron, Ohio—President, Reg. 
C. Light, 601 Metropolitan Building; Sec- 
retary, Logan O. Teagle, 601 Metropolitan 
Building. 

Local 65, Houston, Texas—Secretary, 
E. E. Stokes, 530 Kress Building. 

Local 306, Waco, Texas—Secretary, 
R. P. Toland, 1000 North 31st. 

Local 376, Portsmouth, N. H.—Secre- 
tary, Stanley L. Winn, 39 Pray St. 

Local 407, Mobile, Ala.—President, 
son G. Graham, 254 Government St. 

Local 583, Westwood, Calif.—Secretary, 
Tom Bennett, 1 Orange St., Susanville, 
Calif. 

Local 611, 


Edi- 


Emporia, Kan.—Secretary, 
Merl Leroux, 1001 Waco, Wichita, Kan. 
Local 713, Mannington, W. Va.—Secre- 
tary, Paul Straight, 110 Washington St. 
Local 801, Sidney, Ohio—Secretary, 
Fred Betcher, 648% Fair Ave. 





ee 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
A. F. OF M. 


We are advised by the War Department 
that former Instructions governing the 
participation of Service Musicians are 
rescinded and that the following Circular 
No. 291 as issued by the War Department 
on August 29th, 1942, is now in effect: 


CIRCULAR } 
No. 291 § 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, August 29, 1942. 


<< 


Participation of Army bands and indi- 
vidual musicians off military reser- 
vations II 


I—Changes in Army Regulations: —The 
following changes in Army Regulations 
are being issued as of August 28, 1942: 

C 2, AR 40-590. 
C 3, AR 600-375. 
C 2, AR 615-300. 
[A. G. 300.33 (8 28-42).] 


II—Participation of Army bands and 
individual musicians off military reserva- 
tion—1. Rescission of previous instrue- 
tions.—Letters from The Adjutant Gen- 
eral (A. G. 322.941 (4-7-41) M-M) (A. G. 
322.94 (6-26-41) MB-A-M) dated April 10, 
1941, and July 15, 1941, respectively; sub- 
ject: Participation of Army bands and in- 
dividual musicians off military reserva- 
tions, are rescinded. 

2. Competition with civilian bands— 
a. No enlisted man in the active service 
of the United States in the Army * * * 
whether a noncommissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, shall be detailed, ordered 
or permitted to leave his post to engage. in 
any pursuit, business, or performance in 
civil life, for emolument, hire, or other- 
wise, when the same shall interfere with 
the customary employment and regular 
engagement of local civilians in the re 
spective arts, trades, or professions. Sec. 
35, act June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 188; 10 U. 8. 
Cc. 609). 


Changes in Army Regulations 


b. This law is intended to prevent the 
competition of military personnel with 
civilians. 

3. Instructions governing.—The follow- 
ing instructions pertaining to the use of 
bands or individual musicians which con- 
form to the law quoted above will govern: 


a. Bands or individual musicians may 
be furnished on the following occasions: 


(1) All military uses and occasions, 
that is, whenever and wherever a service 
band functions as part of the nation’s 
military forces. 

(2) All uses upon military and naval 
reservations, military and naval vessels, 
and other places or circumstances where 
a band is on duty with service forces. 

(3) Official occasions attended by the 
superior officers of the Government and 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps in 
their official capacities and in the perform- 
ance of official duties, but such occasions 
do not include social occasions and enter 
tainments, such as dinners, luncheons, 
ete., given by civilians or civic associa- 
tions with such officers as guests. 

(4) The occasions under (1) and (3) 
may include ceremonies in which music 
is an appropriate part. In such cases the 
music may be broadcast with the other 
features of the official program for the 
occasion. 

(5) Broadcasts from a military reset 
vation of concerts by Army bands al 
music furnished by an Army band as part 
of an entertainment program when such 
program conforms to (2) above. 


(6) Broadcasts off a military reserva. 


tion of concerts by Army bands or any! 


part thereof for purely recruiting drives > 


when not a part of and not connecter” 
any way with a commercial enterprise 


(7) Musical programs at any on 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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~ TRIO of important “first nights” held the focal point of operatic 
interest during the past month, New York’s New Opera Com- 
pany, the Chicago Opera Company and the San Francisco Opera 
Company, all of which parted their curtains with offerings of such high 
standard as to prove they had caught up the banner of musical culture 
end would continue to hold it high despite wartime limitations. In 
these three companies as well as in the many smaller ones which have 
aisc opened their fall seasons, present economies have necessitated cur- 
tailed repertoires and their energies therefore have been concentrated 
on polishing those operatic gems 
which have stood the test of time. 








E. Barzynski, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. 
Army, as its chairman. 

This season’s repertoire represents little 
more diversity than that offered last year, 
but, since full scenery and costume facili- 
ties exist for all of the aforementioned 
operas, no exorbitant sums will have to 
be invested on additional equipment at a 
time when all materials are being concen- 
trated on the war effort. 


Chicago Opening 

HICAGO music-lovers turned out in full 

force to welcome the pre-season open- 
ing. November 7th, of the Hub City’s 
thirty-second successive year of opera. 
“Lakmé” was the first night’s presenta- 
tion, With Lily Pons singing her popular 
interpretation of the title role. The 
British officer to whom the hapless young 


San Francisco Starter 
EST COAST blackouts could not dim- 
out the brilliant opening night per- 
formance of “‘Aida’’ on October 9th by the 
San Francisco Opera Company. A capac- 
ity audience greeted the production and 
indicated its approval not only of the ex- 








cellent singing and dramatic work but 
also of the spectacular staging by Ar- 


| mando Agnini. 

Stella Roman, in the title role, was in 
excellent voice, receiving an ovation for 
her “O patria mia” which she garnished 
with a lustrous high “C”. An effective 
Rhadames with powerful, sure tones was 
supplied by Frederick Jagel, and Robert 
Weede as Amonasro was both vocally and 











| dramatically outstanding. His “Sua 
padre” was a work of art, and his acting 
throughout was colored with fiery vigor. 


| Bruna Castagna added her customarily 
fine Amneris and Ezio Pinza ably filled 
the role of the High Priest. Lorenzo 


Alvary, as the King, contributed a credi- 
table performance, and Thelma Votipka 
and Paul Walti were in excellent form 
in supporting roles. Gaetano Merola, who 
| conducted, was celebrating the tenth anni- 
versary since he led the initial opera for 
the opening of San Francisco’s War 
Memorial Opera House. . 





Varied Repertoire 
ILY PONS headed “The Daughter of the 





LILY PONS Regiment”, October 12th, the second 

offering of the San Francisco season. 

Raoul Jobin appeared opposite her as the 

Brahmin’s daughter gives her love was | romantic young Tonio, and the role of 


played by Raoul Jobin. Anna Kaskas was 
her slave, Mallika. Alexander Kipnis, as 
her father, Nilikantha, returned to the 
Chicago operatic stage after an absence 
of four years. 


Sergeant Sulpice was amply filled—liter- 
ally as well as vocally—by Salvatore Bac- 
ealoni. Pietro Cimara conducted. 

“La Traviata” followed on October 14th, 
with Bidu Sayao as the ill-fated Violetta, 


“Rigoletto” opened the regular five- | Jan Peerce as Alfredo and Richard Bo- 
week subscription series on November 9th | nelli as the elder Germont. Gaetano Me- 
with Josephine Antoine, Anna Kaskas, | rola was again on the podium. 


Jan Kiepura, John Charles Thomas and 
Nicola Moscona heading the cast. This 
performance marked Mr. Moscona’s Chi- 
cago operatic debut. The young basso was 


In the English performance of “The 
Bartered Bride” on October 16th, the next 
feature of the repertoire, Josephine An- 
toine made her San Francisco debut oppo- 


born in Athens, Greece, and made his | site Charles Kullman. Walter Herbert 
operatic debut in the Athens’ National | conducted. “Lucia di Lammermoor”, on 
Opera House in 1941. His Metropolitan October 18th, also under Mr. Herbert’s 


Opera debut was in 1937. On three dif- 
ferent occasions he has been honored by 


baton, featured Lily Pons, Jan Peerce and 
Richard Bonelli. 





Arturo Toscanini, who selected him for The ever-popular “Carmen” was pre- 
solo work twice in performances of | sented on October 19th with Irra Petina 
Verdi's “Requiem” and once in Bee- in the title role. Licla Albanese as 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. Micaela repeated the role in which she 
scored last season at the Metropolitan 

Feature Forecasts Raoul Jobin and John Brownlee appeared 

| as the suitors of the gypsy girl, Don José 

THER features of the season will in- {| and Escamillo respectively. Gaetano Me- 

clude an “Otello” performance with | rola conducted. 

Lauritz Melchior, Grace Moore and Law- | «fayst” was the offering on October 
rence Tibbett, with the first two making | 9jst, under Fausto Cleva’s direction. 
their initial appearances as Otello and | Charles Kullman sang the title role oppo- 


Desdemona respectively in Chicago; four 
More Verdi stand-bys, “Aida”, “Trova- 
tore”, “La Traviata” and “Rigoletto”, and 
six additional Italian works: “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, “Jewels of 
the Madonna”, “Lucia”, “La Bohéme” and 
“Tosca”. Two Wagnerian operas will also 
be presented, “Lohengrin” and “Tann- 
lduser”, and a French repertory compris- 


site Licia Albanese’s Marguerite, and Ezio 
Pinza added his colorful portrayal of 
Mephistopheles. 


Composer Conducting 
TALO MONTEMEZZI’S “Love of Three 
Kings” was presented by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, October 23rd, under 


ing “Carmen”, “Faust”. “Daughter of the | the baton of the composer himself. Ezio 
Regiment”, “La Juive’ and “Manon”. | Pinza appeared as Archibaldo, and Robert 
fhe Secret of Suzanne”, “Martha”, Weede as his son, Manfredo. Charles 


“Hansel and Gretel” 
Barber of Seville” 
English. 


Kullman sang the role of Avito and Jean 
Tennyson made her debut with the com- 
pany as the ill-starred Flora. Miss Tenny- 
son needed no introduction to West Coast 


and possibly “The 
will be presented in | 


A new note will be sounded by the in- 


dusion in tl har Sree s olen’ all audiences for she has sung with great 
@ Polish 1 - ‘See aes nEtelbe” . success in the Hollywood Bowl and is 
sh opera, ‘Moniuszko’s alka”, to . —_ ‘ 
a 4 well known for her many radio perform- 
Presented November 25th. In order ‘ : 


; - . ances. 
to cooperate fully with the company in 
Making the attendance at this event out- 
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Standing and to encourage additional pro- 
ductions of Polish opera in the,future, a 
Polish Opera Guild- has been formed in 
Chicago, with Brigadier General Joseph 


“THE LOVE OF THREE KINGS”, based 
on the tragic ‘poem of the same title 
by Sem Benelli, is justly considered one 
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of the finest products of modern composi- 


tion. Although Montemezzi’s score con- 
tains little set melody, it is a closely 


woven tapestry of expressive music which 
gives subtle significance to the emotions 
of the swift and moving drama. The 
opera, fifst produced at La Scala, Milan, 
in April, 1913, had its American premiere 
in January, 1914, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It has been deemed one 
of the most excellent examples of Italian 
opera since Verdi’s day. 

The action of. the tense drama takes 
place during the middle ages in an Italian 
castle, where lives Archibaldo, the blind 
ruler and conqueror of the land. Included 
in Archibaldo’s peace terms had been the 





stipulation—one duly carried out—that 
Fiora, a native princess, marry his son, 


Manfredo. Fiora, who, before her mar- 
riage, had been betrothed to Avito, a 
nobleman of her country, does not love 


her husband. Manfredo is away at war, 
and Archibaldo tells his servant, Flami- 
nio, that he suspects Fiora of infidelity 
during his son’s absence. 

The blind king’s surmise is true, but, 
since her lover is Avito, whom Flaminio 
secretly serves, the latter has been a 
ready accomplice in arranging meetings 
of the pair. When, shortly after Avito’s 
departare, Archibaldo discovers Fiora at 
the. terrace entrance, he demands to know 
with whom ‘she has been speaking, for, 
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although he. cannot see her, his 
senses have detected her excited. breath- 
ing. However,.she rallies and. replies 
that she has come to wate h for her hus- 
band. 


Shortly thereafter Manfredo arrives. 
Longing for his wife has caused him to 
forsake the siege for a visit- with her. 
So ardent are his pleas for her affection 
that Fiora is deeply moved and. concedes 
that she will wave her scarf to him from 
the castle battlements as he returns t6 
his troops. 


Avito appears while Fiora is still wav- 
ing, and she drops the scarf to embrace 
him in rapture. Archibaldo surprises the 
pair, and, blind though te is, senses what 
has happened. When Avito draws his 
dagger, Flaminio, who has been follow- 
ing the king, restrains him and insists 
he leave. His retreating footsteps con- 
firm Archibaldo’s suspicions and he seizes 
Fiora and demands the truth. Embold- 
ened by her certain doom, she vaunts that 
she has been entertaining a lover but will 
not betray his name. In a rage, the old 
man strangles her. 


Meanwhile Manfredo has noted : his 
wife’s absence from the battlements and 
returns just as she dies. The tale-of her 
infidelity, recounted by his father, only 
moves him to pity for the great love of 
which his wife was capable, although it 
was not for him. 


Fiora is laid in state in the crypt of 
the castle, where Avito comes to lament 
her death. Desperately he kisses her fare- 
well, but her lips have been smeared with 
poison by the cunning king. Avito falls 
dying at her feet just as Manfredo enters, 
thus learning that Avito was his rival. 
In agony, he, too, throws himself upon his 
wife’s body, drawing the remaining poison 
from her lips. When Archibaldo arrives 
to gloat over his vengeance, he finds not 
only Fiora’s lover, but his own son, both 
dead beside the woman they loved. 

Thus was the love of three kings: 
Archibaldo for his son, Avito for the 
woman he could not wed, and Manfredo 
for the woman who would not love him. 
Or, in a symbolic sense, Fiora represents 
Italy, besought by three kings; but she 
despises the conqueror, spurns his son and 
the position with which he attempts to 
bribe her and gives her life for the love 
of the king of her own countrymen. So in 
tragedy end all conqueror’s efforts to rule 
an unwilling people! 
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Final Filip 

HE San Francisco Opera Company gave 

another “Aida” October 25th, featur- 
ing the same cast heard in the earlier 
performance of the Verdi tragedy. 

The final week of opera was opened 
October 26th by a performance of “The 
Bat”, using the English translation by 
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Ruth and iain Martin. Josephine An- 
toine sang the role of Adele, Margit 
Bokor, Rosalinde; Charles Kullman, AIl- 
fred; Marek Windheim, Eisenstein, and 
John Brownlee, Dr. Falke. Walter Her- 
bert was the conductor. 


A rollicking evening with “The Barber 
of Seville’ was supplied October 27th, 
with a cast headed by Bidu Sayao, Charles 
Kullman, John Brownlee, Salvatore Bacca- 
loni and Ezio Pinza. Gaetano Merola 
conducted. “The Masked Ball” followed 
on October 27th, with Fausto Cleva on the 
podium. Frederick Jagel sang the role of 
Riccardo and Richard Bonelli appeared 
as Renato. Stella Roman was the dis- 
puted Amelia and Bruna Castagna, Ulrica. 


The next offering, on October 18th, was 
a novelty in the form of “Le Coq D’Or”, 
under Gaetano Merola’s direction. Jose- 
phine Antoine and Salvatore Baccaloni 
were heard in the leading roles. 

A repeat performance of “Faust” on 
October 31st closed the twentieth anniver- 
sary season of the San Francisco Opera 
Association, marking a milestone of grati- 
fying endeavor. 
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Twenty Years Ago 

HE San Francisco Opera Association’s 

first offering was an open-air season in 
Stanford University Stadium under the 
direction of Gaetano Merola. Due to the 
amazing success of this initial venture, a 
local opera organization was established, 
and, with Mr. Merola as general director, 
nine successive years followed in Civic 
Auditorium. Then, in its tenth year, the 
War Memorial Opera House was com- 
pleted and grand opera in San Francisco 
ascended to the important spot in the 
city’s cultural life which it has continued 
to occupy since that date. 


. 


Out-of-Towners 

NDER present conditions, the San Fran- 

cisco Opera Company found it neces- 
sary to curtail the contemplated extended 
tour of the company this season. How- 
ever, two performances were given in 
Sacramento and four Los Angeles per- 
formances followed the close of their 
home-city season, “‘La Traviata” on Octo- 
ber 10th and “Carmen” on October 24th 
were presented at the Sacramento Memo- 
rial Auditorium. The Los Angeles en- 
gagement opened November 2nd with “La 
Traviata”. “Carmen” followed on No- 
vember 4th, and on November 6th “The 
Bat” was presented. The closing perform- 
ance on November 7th was “Aida’”’. 


New Opera Novelties 
WORLD premiere and a Russian re- 
vival, Damrosch’s “The Opera Cloak” 

and Moussorgsky’s “The Fair at Som- 
chinsk” respectively, shared the bill No- 
vember 3rd for the opening of the New 
Opera Company’s second season. Mary 
Lida Bowen sang the leading soprano role. 
Eugene Dunkel designed the decor and 
Felix Brentano was stage director. 

The Russian work was presented with 
a new orchestration by Emil Cooper, the 
distinguished Russian conductor who has 
joined the company this season. Marina 
Koshetz, daughter of Nina Koshetz, sang 
the role of Parrasia and Winifred Heidt 
was Khivria. Michael Bartlett appeared 
as Gritzko, Donald Dame as the Priest’s 
Son and Paul King as Old Crony. 

For both productions credit for the 
scenery is due Matislav Dobujinsky and 
for the dances, George Balanchine, 


Metropolitan Repertoire Features 


ONIZETTI’S merry opera, “La Fille du 
Regiment”, with Lily Pons in the star- 
ring role, will open the Metropolitan sea- 
son on November 23rd. Miss Pons will 
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also star in the revival of the same com- 
poser’s work, “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
which is being given a completely new 
production, with settings and costumes 
designed by Richard Rychtarik. Two 
other revivals which will be newly cos- 
tumed and will have refreshed sets are 
Verdi’s swashbuckling “La Forza del 
Destino”, off the boards since the 1934-35 
season, and Bellini’s “Norma”, last pre- 
sented about five seasons ago. Zinka Mi- 
lanov will retu: . to the company after a 
year’s absence to appear in the difficult 
title role of the latter work. Years ago 
at La Scala Mr. Toscanini dropped a 
“Norma” production after thirty-five re- 
hearsals because he came to the desperate 
conclusion that there were no living sing- 
ers capable of satisfactorily performing 
Bellini’s work. 

The first “Tristan und Isolde” since 
Kirsten Flagstad’s departure a year and 
a half ago will be given this Fall with 
Helen Traubel as Isolde. Lauritz Mel- 
chior will again sing Tristan, and Erich 
Leinsdorf will conduct. 

Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
pentier’s “Louise” and Massenet’s ‘“Ma- 
non” will be restored to the repertoire 
after an absence of one year. The Mas- 
senet work, presented in honor of the 
100th anniversary of the composer’s birth, 
will be conducted by Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, who is returning to the company 
as a guest conductor. Bruno Walter, who 
has been reéngaged in the same capacity, 
is scheduled to take over “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, an assignment which will 
probably be received with enthusiasm by 
Mozartians. 

“Boris Godunofft” will be revived under 
the baton of George Szell, who is also join- 
ing the company as a guest conductor. 
Although the Moussorgsky opera may be 
the only Russian work included in the 
repertoire, the management is eager to 
give additional evidence of its esteem for 
an heroic people. There is every possi- 
bility that a modern Soviet opera may be 
presented at the Metropolitan, if not this 
year, perhaps in the following. 

Cesare Sodero and Angelo Canarutto, 
both well-known to New York audiences, 
have been engaged as the new conduc- 
tors. Mr. Sodero will take over part of 
the Italian assignments formerly in the 
vast repertoire of Ettore Panizza, and Mr. 
Canarutto will replace Giacomo Spadoni 
as one of the assistant conductors. Mr. 
Spadoni, in turn, will assume the posi- 
tion of chorus master for French and 
Italian operas left vacant by Fausto Cleva, 
who has resigned in order to follow a 
career as an opera conductor. 


, Char- 


Additions To Roster 


MONG the new singers engaged for the 

approaching season are more Ameri- 
cans and fewer foreign artists than ever 
before in the association’s history. Al- 
though many of our young singers lack 
the preparation and experience of yester- 
year’s artists, it has become increasingly 
evident that the burden of the American 
opera stage must be borne by the rising 
generation which is now learning by 
doing. The international-fame of the 
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gingers presented 


- roster has long been a-source of pride to 


that organization, but necessity may now 
foster the development of a truly Ameri- 
can school of opera. 

The new foreign contingent is repre- 
by Lorenzo Alvary, Hungarian 
passoy Who has appeared in leading roles 
with the San Francisco, Chicago and St. 
jouis companies since. coming to this 
country in 1938 after singing under Bruno 
Walter at the Vienna State Opera; 


‘Jacques Gerard, French-Canadian tenor at 


the Opera Comique in Paris, who will 
make his debut in “Lakmé” with Lily 
Pons; Hertha Glaz, Viennese contralto, 
who has been featured as soloist with 
many orchestras since coming here in 
1937, and baritone Martial Singher, who 
has sung at the Grand Opera and Opera 
Comique in Paris and the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, and who is the son-in-law 
of Fritz Busch, the conductor. 

The American additions to the company 
include: James Melton, of radio and con- 
cert fame, whose singing of Mozart arias 
has favorably impressed Bruno Walter; 
soprano Frances Greer and contralto Mar- | 
garet Harshaw, winners of this year’s 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air: Osie 
Hawkins, Alabama baritone and pupil of 
Frederick Schorr; Walter Cassel, Iowa 
baritone of radio and light opera promi- 
nence; Doris Doree, New Jersey dramatic 
soprano, and Lillian Raymondi, Pennsyl- 
yania soprano who made her debut with 
the Montreal Grand Opera Company in 
1940. 

Two other Americans, male winners in 
the 1942 Auditions of the Air, have been 
added to the roster but will not appear 
this season. They are Clifford Harvuot, 
baritone, and Elwood Gary, tenor, who 
have temporarily forsaken operatic circles 
to serve in our armed forces. 


English “Barber” 

HE BARBER OF SEVILLE”, with the 

arias in Italian but much of the dia- 
logue in English, was presented October 
lith and 12th at the New York Times 
Hall, New York, by the American Civic 
Opera Company. It was given under the 
auspices of the United Nations Opera 
League of America, a branch of the United 
Nations Center. 


Opera For Connecticut 

HE newly formed Connecticut Opera 
Association inaugurated its first full 
season with a performance of “Aida” on | 
October 27th at the Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium in Hartford. Mobley Lush- 
anya, American Indian soprano, sang the | 
title role. 


Newark’s “Traviatas” 

HE Columbia Opera Company presented 

“La Traviata” on October 3rd as its 
second offering of the season at the New- 
ark Opera House, Newark, New Jersey. 
A charming Violetta was contributed by 
Ina De Martino, a favorite of local audi- 
ences. Miss De Martino sang for many 
years in European opera houses, and, 
since her return to this country, has ap- 
peared with numerous major companies 
as well as in concert and on the radio. 
Alfredo Chigi, a veteran in the role of 
Germont, gave his usually good perform- | 
ance, and Mario Palermo, returning for 
his second Newark appearance, sang the 
tole of Alfredo. The cast was completed 
by Douglas Reiff, Fausto Bozza, Florence 
Paula, Rose D’Amato and Costante Sor- 
vino. Emerson Buckley conducted. 
Another “La Traviata” was presented 
in Newark on October 25th, at the Mosque 
by the Newark Civic Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation. William Spada, director of the 
New Jersey Opera Association, conducted, 
and the cast included Annunciata Garotto, 
Theresa Genovese, Filippa Anfuso, Nino 
Martini, Ivan Petroff, Harold Friberger, 
Robert Tracy, Nicola Cacio and Charles 
Spezzano. 





Trenton Tee-Off 

HEN the third successive season of the 
Trenton Opera Association opened 
October 20th with a performance of 
“Aida”, the star-studded cast included 
Kurt Baum, Stella Roman, Alexander 
Sved, Carlos Alexander and Winifred 
Heidt. Michael Kuttner conducted and 
Michael De Pace was artistic director. 
“Tosca”, which will be the company’s 
second offering on January 22nd, with 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Robert Weede and 


the first appearance of the three artists 
™ their respective roles of Tosca, Scarpia 
and Cavaradossi, and will also be the com- 
Pany’s most ambitious production to date. 
Lucia di Lammermoor” will follow on 
February 26th, and “Faust”, on April 1st. 


Baltimore Visit 
re Philadelphia-La Scala Opera Com- 
Pany paid its first visit to Baltimore 
on November 11th, presenting Verdi's 
“Aida”. “Rigoletto” on November 27th, 
Carmen” on December 16th and “Lucia 
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ti Lammermoor” on January 20th will 
‘omplete the company’s’ series of four 


Performances there. 
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The magnifying glass 
shows that an equal 
amount of fibres are sec- 
tioned on both sides of 
the reed vamp. Drawin 
No. | shows how the nee 
is cut across the cane sec- 
tion. Notice that the lay line of the 
reed goes across the fibre at an angle 
which brings the tip closer to the outer 
crust where the fibres are less porous 
and spongy than those toward the heart 
of the cane, and provide the vamp 
with evenly sectioned fibres on both 
sides of the tip. Drawing No. 2 shows 
the way that ordinary reeds are cut. 
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Jan Peerce in the leading roles, will mark | 


Columbia Tour 

HE new Columbia Opera Company made 

its first stop on a nine-city operatic 
tour at St. Louis, opening October 19th 
for a week’s engagement. Appearing in 
leading roles were Rosemarie Brancato, 
a favorite of several Municipal operas in 
St. Louis; Lanny Ross, radio and screen 
tenor, and, from the Metropolitan, tenor 
Ralph Errole and basso Arthur Anderson. 
The repertoire included “La Traviata”, 
“Carmen”, “Rigoletto”, “Faust”, “Hansel 
and Gretel” and “Samson and Delilah”. 

Other cities which the company is 
scheduled to visit are Kansas City, De- 
troit, Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Que- 
bec, Baltimore and Washington. 


Twenty-Week Tour 

HE San Carlo Opera Company, despite 

travel difficulties, will tour in a twenty- 
week season this winter, starting in late 
November or early December. Fortune 
Gallo, founder and manager of the com- 
pany, was able to-arrange the tour by 
adjusting his bookings and reducing bag- 
gage to meet the limited space require- 
ments. 


Montreal Money-Makers 
ONTREAL’S recently, completed ‘opera 
season proved so successful that pros- 
pects for next year indicate a longer sea- 


son with repeat performances of some 
works instead of a different opera for 
each night and matinee as was the case 
this year. Popularity of the operas shown 
this season will be the basis of next year’s 
repertoire. The five outstanding works 
of the recent season, each playing to over- 
flowing houses, were “The Barber of 
Seville”, “Tosca”, “Faust”, “Carmen” and 
“Louise”. 


Between-the-Lines 


EONARD WARREN’S South American 
season was so successful that he has 
been reéngaged for next year with a mini- 
mum of fifteen performances at the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires, and at least ten at 
the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janiero. 


HELEN TRAUBEL, in the presence of 
more than 10,000 soldiers stationed at Cana- 
dian Army Depot No. 2, near Toronto, was 
inducted as an honorary member of the 
Royal Canadian Army. After the singer 
had been invested with appropriate mili- 
tary insignia, she received her first com- 
mand from her superior officer: “You are 
ordered to sing some encores.” Earlier in 
the afternoon Miss Traubel had begged 
off singing additional numbers after. a 
generous ‘program she had presented for 
the boys, but this time she complied as 
a dutiful soldier. 
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JOSEPHINE TUMINIA, youthful color- 
atura, proved the surprise of the after- 
noon during a Columbus Day rally for 
the sale of War Bonds, scoring brilliantly 
with “wna voce” from “The Barber of 
Seville”. In addition to the Metropolitan 
orchestra, under Wilfred Pelletier, the 
program included Giovanni Martinelli, 
Bruno Landi, Helen Jepson, Kerstin Thor- 
berg, Helen Olheim, Jarmila Novotna, 
Lily Djanel, Nicola Moscona, Nino Mar- 
tini, Arthur Kent and Alexander Sved. 
No wonder bond sales amounted to 
$576,900! 


HELEN JEPSON, when she was mar- 
ried this summer to Walter Dellera, son 
of the Metropolitan conductor Riccardo 
Dellera, received as a gift from her father- 
in-law‘a pair of diamond studded ear- 
rings set from cuff links which had been 
given to him by the late Enrico Caruso. 








UDIENCES standing for the season’s first playing of “Star-Spangled 
A Banner” by symphony orchestras throughout the country must 
feel—as we do in penning these lines—a sense of mingled tri- 

umph and gratitude that they are allowed, in these tumultous times, 


the solace and inspiration of great music. 
as no careless throw of the hand of Fate. 


Such a blessing has come 
It has come, as concert- 


goers, Managers and orchestral members well know, through individual 
sacrifice, determination, redoubled effort. The opening of the season, 
therefore, finds little of smug complacency, and negative acceptance, 
much of whole-souled, active appreciation, and of that deep satisfac- 


tion brought about by participa- 
tion in a great enterprise. 


Philadelphia 

io Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 

had the distinction of being the first 
major symphonic group to open its 1942- | 
43 season, presenting on October 2nd 
(after an initial concert at Fort Dix) a 
program of works by living Russian com- 
posers. The second of the season’s pro- 
grams, presented on October 9th and 10th, 
called for the services, as soloists in 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, of 
four musicians from the orchestra: Alex- 
ander Hilsberg. violin; William Kincaid, 
flute; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; and Saul 
Caston, trumpet. This is as serenely lovely 
a piece as can be found anywhere, and 
it was played with a reverence which 
brought out an echo of response in the 
audience. Samuel Mayes, cellist of the 
orchestra, made his debut as soloist with 





the group in Ernest Bloch’s colorful por- 
trait of old King Solomon, “Schelomo”. 
Incidentally, Mr. Mayes takes some pride 
is being credited the “realest” American 
in the Philadelphia Orchestra, having a 
generous strain of Indian blood—enough 
to account for his straight black hair. 

Harl McDonald's “Bataan”, given on 
the same program, was written during the 
days of suspense which it commemorates. 
It is his intention to write other sketches 
descriptive of various phases of the war, 
all, including “Bataan”, to be presented 
finally as a suite of compositions con- 
cerned with the present conflict. “Bataan” 
is dedicated to General MacArthur. 

Following the concert of October 5th 
(a repetition of that of the 2nd), Mr. 
Ormandy and the Philadeiphia Orchestra 
participated in a nation-wide broadcast 
inaugurating the Community Chest drives 
throughout the country. The audience ac- 
cepted the invitation to remain for this 
“after-piece”, and for a speech, heard over 
the public address system, by President 
Roosevelt. 

A preview of what promises to be a 
history-making event of the coming Metro- 
politan Opera season—the debut of Helen 
Traubel as Isolde—was afforded Philadel- 
phia music-lovers on October 16th and 
17th when this soprano sang several of 
the principal arias of Wagner’s tragic tale 
of love. With that glorious delivery which 
has stirred connoisseurs of the voice 
everywhere, Miss Traubel gave Isolde’s 
narrative from the first act in which she 
tells Brangane of ministering to the 
wounded “Tantris”, and vows vengeance 
and death for his treachery, the passage 
from the third act in which Isolde arrives 
at Tristan’s bedside to find him already 
lifeless, and, from the same act, the final 
aria, the Love-Death, 

Incidentally, since Miss Traubel was 
born in St. Louis of American-born par- 
ents, and received all her training in this 
country, she feels quite justified in her 
boast of being “all-American”. 

A program of exceptional variety and 
interest was given by Eugene Ormandy 
for the fourth pair of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s concerts, October 23rd and 24th. 


phony, the “Pastoral”, which had not been 
played at these concerts for four seasons, 
was preceded by a Concerto for Orchestra 
in D major by Handel, which Mr. Or- 
mandy had adapted for modern orchestra. 
First Philadelphia hearing was given the 
most recent work of Private Samuel Bar- 
ber of the United States Army, his “Sec- 
ond Essay for Orchestra”. As his finale, 
Mr. Ormandy conducted the amusing and 
colorful suite from the comic opera, ‘Hary 


Janos” composed by his friend and 
teacher, Zoltan Kodaly. The cymbalon, 
which is incidentally a remote ancestor 


of the piano without the latter's striking | 


mechanism, is employed frequently in this 
composition for its nationalistic effect (it 
is often heard in village taverns of central 
Europe). Its player was Leslie Semsey 
of New York. 

For the orchestra’s forty-third season 
in its home city, Eugene Ormandy, now 
in his sixth year as conductor, will pre- 
side over the greater number of concerts. 
Three. guest conductors, however, have 
also been scheduled: Wilhelm ‘Steinberg 





| ers of 
| six baggage trucks were needed for the 





who conducted the concerts of November 
13th, 14th and 16th; Arturo Toscanini 
who will direct the concerts of Novem- 
ber 20th and 21st and of February 26th 
and 27th; and Saul Caston, first trumpet 
and associate conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, who will be on the podium 
for the concerts of February 12th and 13th. 

Between fifteen and twenty concerts 
which are scheduled to be played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra this season in 
ieading Southern and Middle Western 
cities will have to be canceled because of 
the unavailability of necessary railroad 
equipment to transport the instruments, 
music and personal baggage of the orches- 
tra’s 110 players. 


Camp Concerts 

gyn who labor under the impression 

that the opening of an orchestral sea- 
son requires the top hats and ermine 
capes of a municipality’s First Families, 
would have quickly revised their opinions 
had they been one of the audience at the 
crowded Field House at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, on the evening of October ist. 
For here there were no upholstered seats, 
no wafted perfumes, no rustling silks, no 
sparkling lorgnettes. Still, master works 
were recreated for an audience rendered 
the more keen through deprivation and 
the more appreciative through a sense of 
the orchestra’s generosity. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
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HOW MANY JOBS HAVE YOU LOST— 
Because You’re Not Up On Your Tunes? 


@ Do you get stuck on requests for old, new and advance tunes? 
@ Can’t you locate tunes and publishers? 

@ Are you sure about performance rights’ clearance? | 

@ Are you married. to huge stacks of orks and pros? 


TUNE-DEX Can Solve All These Problems 


Tune-Dex card service (100 a month) on new and old songs, costs only four cents 
Seventy-five publishers now represented. The most talked about thing 


FREE—Sample cards and complete information. 
write on your letterhead. WARNING—This service is only 
for professionals in or connected with the entertainment field. 
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play at an army camp under the auspices 
of USO-Camp Shows, other symphonic en- 
| sembles have presented prior concerts 
more or less “on their own”. The Na- 
tional Orchestra of Washington, D. C., for 
instance, played at 
Maryland, on July 2ist. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra played at Fort Snel- 
ling in St. Paul on April 16th. And the 
Symphony Orchestra of Charleston, South 
Carolina, directed by J. Albert Fracht, for 
some time has been repeating at nearby 
army camps the programs it gives in its 
own City. 


Pennsylvania WPA Orchestra 

PROGRAM as varied rhythmically as 

the steps in a Spanish dance was 
given at the concert of October 11th in 
the University of Pennsylvania by the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony Orchestra, 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting. It in- 
cluded works by those masters of variable 
tempos, Weber, Mozart, Puccini and Sme- 
tana. Doris Blake was soloist in arias 
from “Marriage of Figaro” and “La 
Boheme”. Angelo Petrella played the 
Telemann A minor Concerto. Lauretta 
Carver, soprano, and Selma Koss, pianist, 
were soloists on October 18th; Ofelia Car- 
man, young Argentinian pianist, and 
Katherine Welsh, contralto, were soloists 
on October 25th. 





Fort George Meade, ; 





EUGENE ORMANDY conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra at Fort Dix, N. J. 





by Eugene Ormandy, has been the first of 
our major groups to present, free of 
charge, a complete program at an army 
camp under the auspices of the newly- 


The major item, Beethoven’s Sixth Sym- | inaugurated Concert Division of the USO. 


All of the players donated their servicés 


| and the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 


tion defrayed the transportation cost 
which was considerable since three buses 
were required to transport the 110 play- 
the orchestra to the Fort while 


instruments, orchestra stands, music and 
eighteen movable platforms taken along 
for the erection of a stage on the other- 


| wise flat floor of the Field House. 


Admittedly an experiment, this concert 


| proved that the soldiers crave music of 


| a high standard, are indeed far more ar- 
tistically alert than the average civilian 
group. Orchestras of twelve cities will 
visit army camps throughout the country 
under the management of the USO’s con- 
cert division. Among these will be the 
symphonic ensembles of Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Indianapolis and Washington. 
— a 


Although the Philadelphia Orchestra is 


the first major symphony orchestra to | 





The Pennsylvania WPA Orchestra pre- 
sents a generous percentage of American 
works among which on the programs of 
October were two chorale preludes by 
Frances McCollin, “Now all the Woods are 
Sleeping” and “All Glory, Laud and 
Honor’, works which are noteworthy both 
for their emotional content and their 
counterpuntal intricacy. 


Eight “Music for Morale and Victory” 
school concerts were presented during the 


week of October 18th, with Joseph De 
Luca conducting. 
Pittsburgh 


ILLIAM E. BENSWANGER, who for 

the past several years has written the 
program notes for the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra and has on several occa- 
sions directed chamber ensembles, has 
been chosen to conduct the Pittsburgh 
WPA Symphony Orchestra in one of this 
season’s concerts. Mr. Benswanger pre- 
sents a rather unusual combination since 
besides being a conductor of considerable 
skill he is president of the Pirates, Pitts- 
byrgh’s baseball entry in the. National 
League. 











ber of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orcheg. 
tra. 
Scranton, Penna. 

} gow Scranton Philharmonic Orchestra, 

under the direction of Dr. F. Weigs. 
man, will open its seventh season Novem. 
ber 16th with a program consisting of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, Wag: 
ner’s “Rienzi” Overture, Handel’s “Water 
Music”, Frescobaldi’s “Toccata” and Grif- 
fes’, “The White Peacock’. The soloist 
will be Mr. Leonard Warren, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company who 
will sing arias from the “Barber of 
Seville” and “Carmen”’. 


New York Philharmonic 


HE first hundred years are always the 

hardest, but the second hundred also 
require determination and persistency. $o 
opined the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra as it opened its 101st season aus. 
piciously on October 7th with Arturo Tos 
canini in his rightful place at the con- 
ductor’s stand. The program, conducive 
both to spontaneous enjoyment and men- 
tal enrichment, included a_ revival of 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony 
in its entirety, with full chorus and an 
array of vocal soloists. This score, as 
we know, stems from the early days of 
Berlioz’ infatuation for Henrietta Smith- 
son after having seen her act, first, the 
part of Ophelia and then that of Juliet 
on the Paris stage. Memorable in the 
score are the episodes, in the second part, 
of Romeo brooding while sounds of dis- 
tant singing and dancing in Capulet’s 
palace break in on his reverie. The final 
section—there are three parts to the sym- 
phony—is confusing to those who do not 
know the Garrick version of Shakes- 
peare’s scene in the family vault of the 
Capulets. For, programmatically, it gives 
Juliet a chance to agonize with Romeo 


before he dies, and finally stab herself 
with Romeo’s dagger. It involves also 


much shouting by Friar Lawrence, in 
which portrayal Nicola Moscona this eve 
ning was aided and abetted by orchestral 
flourishes and a goodly amount of fuss 
and fury in the chorus. However, there 
are magical moments in the score, which 
that magician, Toscanini, never once 
failed to evoke. 

The choruses came from the West- 
minster Choir of which John Finley Wil- 
liamson is conductor. Toscanini chose 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, Jacques 
Gerard, tenor, and Nicola Moscona, bass, 
as soloists. Gerard, a singer from Quebec, 
Was announced recently as one of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s new singers. Mlle. 
Tourel is from the Opera Comique in 
Paris. 

During the second week of the season, 
Mr. Toscanini gave Shostakovich’s Sev 
enth Symphony its first New York concert 
performance, a composer’s dream of how 
a work should be conducted. The Mozart 
G minor No. 40, in its graceful noncha 
lance an utter contrast“to this, was the 
pre-intermission offering. 

Bruno Walter took over the conductor's 
baton at the concert of October 22nd, dt 
recting the first performance of John 
Alden Carpenter’s Second Symphony. The 
composer began this work at Beverly, 
Massachusetts, in the summer of 1941 and 
finished it in Chicago last March. The 
first soloist of the season, Nathan Mik 
stein, gave an excellent account of him 
self in the playing of Mendelssohn’s Vie 
lin Concerto in E minor. 

Howard Barlow, American conductot 
who led the orchestra in eight concerts 
during the first fortnight of November 
prepared nicely balanced programs of neW 
compositions and of standard works. 
Three of the contemporary Americal 
works were by young New Yorkers (all 
under thirty-five years of age): Symphony 
No. 1 by Bernard Hermann; “America® 
Symphonette” No. 2 by Morton Got 
and American Festival Overture, by 









liam Schuman. On the November 5th and % 
6th program, Artur Rubinstein pDiay~ 





Lois Wann, oboist, has become a mem- | Casadesus, on November 14th and 100% 


Beethoven’s Third Concerto and on : 
vember 8th, Brahms’ Second. Rove 
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| was soloist in Liszt’s A Major Concerto 
~ and the Frank Symphonic Variations. 
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Mr. Barlow, who was born in Ohio and 


received his musical education in this 
country, was for several seasons conduc- 
tor of the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
= He also has been guest conductor 


many major orchestras, including 


the Philharmonic-Symphony at the Lewi- 
_ gohn Stadium, the Philadelphia Orchestra 

‘and the National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington. 


Conductors scheduled to direct coming 


‘eonceris of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony are, in the order of their ap- 
pearance, Artur Rodzinski, Dimitri Mitro- 


ulos, Fritz Reiner and John Barbirolli. 


A provocative feature of Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
activities will be his first local appear- 
ance as piano soloist. 
grams he will play Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto, the -work with which he 
began his career fourteen years ago in 
Berlin. 
Harris’s Folk Song Symphony will have 
its first complete New York performance. 


On one of his pro- 


Under his directorship, also, Roy 


During his first three weeks in New 


BRUNO WALTER 





York Dr. Rodzinski will conduct three 
Shostakovich symphonies, the first, the 
fifth and the seventh, the latter a repeat 
performance. In his fourth week he will 
conduct Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
with the Westminster Choir as the chor- 
isters and Jarmila Novotna, Rene Maison, 
Ezio Pinza and Mac Morgan as the 
soloists. 

Meanwhile, on the more practical side, 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety has contributed more than 1,000 
pounds of metal to the salvage campaign, 
most of it found in the society’s old store- 
room in Carnegie Hall by Saul Goodman, 
tympanist, and Maurice Van Praag, per- 
sonnel manager. 


Copper wiring, 
Music racks ; 

Metal chimes, 
Steel in stacks. 


Casters from 

An old celesta; 
To the scrap pile 
All the best a’. 


Scraps and scrapings, 
Rubber, metal, 
Tympani 

With wheeling pedal. 


A thousand pounds 
All t&d, 

Good as new, 
Better than gold. 


Concert for the Red Cross 

HE New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Orchestra is fortunate in having Ar- 
tro Toscanini conduct still another con- 
cert and to hear Helen Traubel as well on 
November 30th. Proceeds of the concert 
Will be turned over to the American Red 
Cross War Fund. Both Mr. Toscanini 
and Mme. Traubel are donating their 
Services, 

Local 802 is in a large part responsible 
for this unexpected opportunity, since the 
Concert has been made possible through 
its cooperation as well as that of the di- 


rectors of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra 


This event will mark Mr. Toscanini’s | 


final appearance this season with the New 
ork Symphony Orchestra. In a letter 
to Mrs. Thomas S. Lamont, chairman of 
the special events committee of the New 
York Chapter, American Red Cross, he 
‘aid: “I am delighted to give my services 
in conducting the New York Philhar- 
Monie-Symphony Orchestra for the bene- 
t of the American Red Cross. I hope 
lat the generous public of New York will 
bive you more than the $20,000 you desire 


0 raise, for the most worthy cause in the 
World,” ‘ 








New York 

RITZ MAHLER was the conductor when 
the New York City WPA Symphony 
Orchestra gave, on October 11th, the first 
of a series of four concerts sponsored by 
the Workmen’s Circle on behalf of the 
Treasury Departmetnt’s War Saving Stamp 
Campaign. Nathan Milstein, violinist, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, who do- 
nated their services, performed the 
Brahms Double Concerto which exacts 
from its players so much both of tone 
and technic.- Nor did these players show 
themselves inadequate to their task. The 
sounds drawn from their respective in- 
struments were above criticism, blending 
throughout in an interpretation that did 
full justice to the meditative nature of 
the composition. Though conductor Mah- 
ler gave but a discreet background to the 
soloists’ playing of this composition, he 
came out for full utterance in his delinea- 


‘tion of the orchestral numbers, the Oyer- 


ture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

During the intermission Newbold Mor- 
ris, president of the City Council, made 
an address on behalf of the Treasury 
Department. 


and 





Celebrating this year the fortieth anni- 
versary of its regular annual participa- 
tion in the musical life of New York 
City, the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the directorship of Eugene Ormandy of- 
fered the first of its subscription series 
of ten concerts in Carnegie Hall, Octo- 
ber 13th. At its second Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, November 10th, Helen Traubel, 
American dramatic soprano, repeated the 
Wagnerian arias she had sung a few 
weeks previously in Philadelphia. Other 
concerts the Philadelphians will give this 
season are scheduled for November 24th 
(this under Arturo Toscanini), Decem- 
ber 15th, January 5th, January 26th, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, March 9th and March 23rd. 


N. B. C. 

OR his initial broadcast concert of the 
1942-43 season—the fifth of the N. B. C. 
Orchestra—-Arturo Toscanini chose an 
all-American program and, significantly 
enough, included in it George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue”, thus establishing 
this work for all time in the repertoire 
of major symphony orchestras. Mrs. Rose 
Gershwin, mother of the composer, wrote 
to the conductor, “No greater honor can 
be paid to the memory of my son than 
to have his greatest composition played 
by a great orchestra under the genius of 

your baton.” 
It is interesting to note that it was on 
a train that Gershwin captured the inspi- 
ration he was seeking. “Through the 
train’s steely rhythms and rattly-bang”, 
he explained, “I suddenly heard—and 
even saw on paper—the complete construc- 
tion of the symphony from beginning to 
end. No new themes came to me.... I 
heard it as a sort of musical kaleidoscope 
of America, of our unduplicated national 


pep, of our blues, our metropolitan mad- 
ness.” 

Others works which Toscanini honored 
by including on this program were 


Charles Loeffler’s “Memories of My Child- 
hood”, Paul Creston’s Choric Dance No. 2, 
and Morton Gould’s Lincoln Legend, the 
last two in premiere performance. 

Later in the season, according to re- 
ports, Toscanini plans to introduce at the 
N. B. C. concerts the Second Symphony 
of Dimitri Kabalevsky, composer of the 
charming score for the Soviet film, 
“Spring Song”. 


Mohammed to the Mountain 

NEAT trick in table-turning has been 

brought to our attention lately. The 
Dessoff Choir of New York, which had to 
abandon its performance of Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation” last season because of shortage of 
male members many of whom were ab- 
sorbed into the armed service, has sent 
out invitations to become members to 
service men stationed more or less per- 
manently in New York. The notice is 
addressed to “Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marines” and reads: “Do any of you want 
to join an amateur chorus? The Dessoff 
Choirs invite you to sing with them. Re- 
quirements are that you have a clear 
singing voice and can find your way round 
the printed page and that, should you 
sign up, you will come to all rehearsals 
unless your Uncle Sam says you can’t. 
We plan a concert on January 30th at 
Town Hall, program centered around 
Josquin des Prés. Do come. It’s great 
fun. And we need you!” 


Brooklyn 
IR THOMAS BEECHAM will conduct 
the four concerts of the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s second season, on Tues- 
day evenings, December 8th, January 12th, 
March 9th and April 6th. 


Niagara Falls 
HE Philharmonic Orchestra of Niagara 
Falls, New York, resumed rehearsals 
September 30th, under the baton of Louis 
Altieri. An ambitious program has, been 
arranged by the ‘music: committee, and 





music lovers of Niagara Falls are assured 
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several fine symphony concerts this sea- 
son, 


New Jersey 

SHERING in its twenty-first season 

October 19th, the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a program in which 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, Charles T. 
Griffes’ ‘The White Peacock’, the Fresco- 
baldi-Kindler Toccata and Enesco’s Ru- 
manian Rhapsody were presented under 
the dynamic conducting of Dr. Frieder 
Weissmann now in his third year as di- 
rector of the orchestra. The work which 
brought forth most enthusiastic applause, 
however, was Grieg’s Concerto played by 
Marisa Regules, twenty-two-year-old Ar- 
gentine pianist and guest of the evening. 


Baltimore 

OT so many weeks ago a number of 

prominent Baltimoreans decided that 
the civic grant of $43,000 which hereto- 
fore has supported their city’s orchestra 
was not sufficient for its purpose. So they 
laid out a plan, to which Mayor Howard 
W. Jackson readily agreed, which included 
an orchestra of ninety players employed 
for at least ‘twenty weeks of the year, a 
civic grant of $50,000 and a fund, raised 
through a city-wide campaign, of $62,000 
($2,500 was provided by Local 40 of that 
city). Combined with the revenue from 
the concerts this constituted a budget of 
$185,000. 

Thus does a major orchestra come to 
maturity. Its conductor, Reginald Stew- 
art, has himself been one of the chief 
motivating forces in its creation. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
HE Charleston Symphony Orchestra be- 
gan its 1942-43 season October 27th 
with the first of five concerts conducted 
by William R. Wiant. Guest artists José 
Hiersoux, pianist, Lois Bannerman, harp- 
ist, J. Mitchell Craigo, baritone, Robert 
Stockwell, flutist, and Signe Sandstrom, 

cellist, are scheduled to appear. 

Highest praise for his work in develop- 
ing the orchestra must go to Dr. Cecil R. 
Adams, its president, as well as to Mr. 
Wiant who has so ably conducted it 
during the three years of its existence. 


Cincinnati 

UGENE GOOSSENS, conductor of the 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in in- 
viting twenty-three composers to write 
fanfares for performance at the beginning 
of each of the orchestra’s concerts this 
season, has brought back to prominence 
a form of composition which has had a 
long and eventful history in the annals of 
music. The word itself, a French term 
of unknown derivation, denoted originally 
“a short passage for trumpets, such as is 
performed at coronations and other state 
ceremonies”. Known in England as “flour- 
ishes” they are still played by the Trum- 
peters of His Majesty’s Household Cavalry 
at the opening of Parliament and on occa- 
sions on which some important public 
step is taken by royalty. 

So effective and dramatic a feature as 
the fanfare has not been neglected by 
opera composers. TWo flourishes announce 
the arrival of the governor, in “Fidelio”, 
Beethoven, true to tradition, giving them 
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in unison. Later composers, Spontini in 
“Olympie”’, Meyerbeer in “Struensee”, 
Ambroise Thomas in “Hamlet”, and Wag- 
ner in “Tannhauser”, not so conscientious, 
have introduced harmony. 


This has not been Eugene Goossens’ 
first encouragement of the fanfare. As 
long ago as 1921 when a monthly periodi- 
cal called The Fanfare was first published 
in London, and a number of composers 
wrote fanfares for its initial number, Eu- 
gene Goossens gave these the advantage 
of public performance in his concerts in 
Queen’s Hall. Scored either for brass in- 
struments or brasses and woodwinds (and 
percussion, if desired), and played forte 
throughout these fanfares proved sensa- 
tional. 


In his letter to the composers Mr. Goos- 
sens stated, “I am now inviting you and 
some of your eminent colleagues to con- 
tribute a fanfare to be played at the open- 
ing of one of our concerts during the 
coming season. It is my idea to make 
these fanfares stirring and significant con- 
tributions to the war effort; so I am sug- 
gesting that you give your fanfare a title 
as, for instance, ‘A Fanfare for Soldiers’, 
or ‘A Fanfare for Airmen’, or, ‘A Fanfare 
for Sailors’. The length of the piece I 
leave to your discretion, but obviously it 
would be difficult to prolong such a piece 
over a period of two minutes unless you 
find this time limit hampers you.” 


The composers who have already re- 
sponded to this message by sending in 
fanfares are Ernest Bloch, Felix Borow- 
ski, Aaron Copland, Henry Cowell, Paul 
Creston, Anis Fuleihan, Morton Gould, 
Percy Grainger, Howard Hanson, Roy 
Harris, Edgar Stillman Kelly, Harl Mce- 
Donald, Daniel Gregory Mason, Darius 
Milhaud, Walter Piston, Bernard Rogers, 
Roger Sessions, William Grant Still, Leo 
Sowerby, Deems Taylor, Randall Thomp- 
son, Virgil Thomson, and Bernard Wage- 
naar. They were dedicated variously to 
“Our Soldiers”, “the Forces of Our Latin- 
American Allies”, “Paratroopers”, “the 
Medical Corps”, “Freedom”, “the Signal 
Corps”, “the Forces”, “Our Boys on Land, 
Sea and Sky”, “the Navy”, “Friends”, the 
Fighting French’, “Commandos”, “the 
Dead of Bataan, Malta, Sevastopol and 
Stalingrad”, “American Heroes”, “Rus- 
sia”, “France” and “Airmen”, 


Cleveland 


O season in the symphonic world seems 

quite complete these latter days with- 
out at least one anniversary celebration. 
Chicago and New York City have recently 
had theirs. Now it is the turn of the 
Cleveland Orchestra which this year en- 
ters on its twenty-fifth year. Founded as 
an aftermath of the World War, this en- 
semble reaches its quarter-century mark 
in the midst of an even more terrible con- 
flict. But the years have taught it that 
music’s importance increases rather than 
decreases in proportion to the stress of 
the times. Certainly never before in its 
history has this orchestra occupied so 
high a place in the world of music and so 
dear a place in the affections of its public. 


Olin Downes, music editor of The New 
York Times, believes the organization has 
“exceptional reason for self-congratula- 
tion”, since “in the quarter century of its 
career-it has taken a position among the 
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leading orchestras of America”. Further, 
“The public servicé that The Cleveland 
Orchestra and,yits distinguished leader, 
Dr. Artur Rodzixiski, now performs is one 
that reaches not’ only the audiences of 
the great city which has founded and 
maintained this organization, but it is 
also a force in the cultural life of the 
entire nation.” 

The opening pair of concerts, October 
8th and 10th, under the baton of Dr. Rod- 
zinski, whose ten years of directorship 
Cleveland is also celebrating, adhered to 
the time-honored custom of presenting 
well-loved masterpieces: Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony “From the New World”, Stravin- 
sky's Suite from the Ballet, “Petrouchka”, 
and Strauss’s waltzes from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”. The program’s only novelty 
was a sonorous suite from Handel’s “‘The 
Faithful Shepherd”. 

Handel shared the program with Shos- 
takovich, at the second pair of concerts, 
October 15th and 17th, when the former’s 
Concerto Grosso and the latter’s Sym- 
phony No. 7 were played, dedicated “to 
our struggle against Fascism, to our future 
victory, to my native city, Leningrad”. 

Herbert Elwell’s new “Introduction and 
Allegro” for orchestra received its first 
Cleveland performances at the third pair 
of concerts, October 22nd and 24th. The 
Allegro is in a contrasted mood, spirited 
and energetic. The two movements have 
no thematic material in common and are 


paired solely for purposes of contrast. 
The program, which was conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski, also included  Bee- 


thoven’s Second Symphony and the Vio- 
loncello Concerto of Dvorak in which 
Leonard Rose was soloist. 

Besides the regular Thursday and Sat- 
urday evening series, there will be six 
Twilight Concerts presented on Sunday 
afternoons, all but one of which will be 
conducted by Rudolph Ringwall. The 
third concert, however, will be directed 
by Nikolai Sokoloff, the conductor of the 
orchestra during its early years. 


Toledo 

ATRICIA TRAVERS, violinist, was 

guest artist at the opening concert of 
the Toledo Symphony Orchestra, October 
12th. Lauritz Melchior—-if he has been 
successful in obtaining transportation 
from South America—will sing at the 
concert of November 30th. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
HE Symphony Orchestra of Youngs- 
town will present seven concerts this 
season under the direction of Michael and 
Caimine Ficocelli. Four soloists have 
been engaged: Albert Spalding, Jarmila 
Novotna, Jan Peerce and Rosalyn Tureck. 


Detroit 

HE Detroit Symphony Orchestra, after 

twenty-three uninterrupted seasons, is 
discontinuing its public concert series. 
Whatever the reasons for this step—those 
given were the impending gasoline ra- 
tioning and a decline in the season ticket 
sales in the 1942-43 series—they would 
seem scarcely adequate, considering the 
high standard of the programs the orches- 
tra has given through the years and the 
wide cultural influence it has exerted. 

We are glad to announce, however, that 
this group of seventy musicians, under 
the name of “The Detroit Orchestra”, will 
still be carrying on this winter under 
the leadership of Victor Kolar, in a series 
of twenty-one Sunday brpadcasts, staged 
for large audiences in the hige Masonic 
Auditorium. The indications are that the 
new organization may take hold and per- 
haps gain support equal to that accorded 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in its 
palmiest days. 


Indianapolis 

HE Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 

with its regular conductor, Fabien Se- 
vitzky, on the podium, opened its 1942-43 
season November 7th and 8th with the 
first of ten pairs of Saturday night-Sun- 
day afternoon concerts. It is scheduled 
to present five important soloists: Richard 
Crooks, tenor; Rudolph Serkin, pianist; 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, and Rose Bamp- 
ton, soprano. In December, in collabora- 
tion with the Indianapolis Symphonic 
Choir of which Elmer A. Steffen is con- 
ductor, and eminent soloists—Francesca 
Cassard, soprano, Georgia Graves, con- 
tralto, Donald Gage, tenor, and John Gur- 
ney, baritone—the orchestra will perform 
Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem. Ferdinand 
Schaefer, first conductor of the orchestra. 
will return to the podium in February to 
conduct one concert. During the season 
the orchestra also plans to present six 
children’s concerts, four of which will be 
given at local high schools. 

Item of interest: Over 10 per cent of 
the membership of this orchestra is 
female. 


The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
is cooperating with C. C. Cappel, head 
of the USO-Camp Shows, Inc., in ar- 
ranging concerts for such camps as are 
near to their tour cities throughout 
the season. A concert to be played in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, November 18th, 
under the auspices of Mrs. W. Clyde 
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Quimby, with Abram Chasins, pianist, as 
soloist, will be given for the benefit of 
the recreation funds of camps near that 
city. The soldiers at Camp Atterbury, 
by their own request, will hear at least 
one concert in the camp by the Indian- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 

“We are going to prove our worth”, 
says Dr. Sevitzky succinctly. 

GS EE SIERO OER 


FREDERICK STOCK 


The musical world received in profound 
sorrow the news of the death, on October 
20th, of the dean of American conductors 
and director of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Frederick A. Stock. Indeed 
it will be difficult for most of us to visu- 
alize the musical scene without him, so 
intimately, so inextricably has he been 
associated with the development of music 
in this country. For forty-eight seasons 
he has been a motivating spirit in the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, for thirty- 
eight its conductor. Through his minis- 
trations it has become one of the coun- 
try’s three greatest symphonic organiza- 
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an- 
the 
un- 
interpretative 
after the orches- 
York, had this to 


tions. Programs given on its golden 
niversary tour last year will live in 
memories of all who heard them as 
paralleled examples of 
genius. Olin Downes, 
tra’s concert in New 
say of its conductor: 

“Dr. Stock conducted as he always 
does, with a minimum of gesticulation 
and a technique remarkable for econ- 
omy of effort, authority and conductor’s 
skill. A wholly exceptional musician, 
with an abhorrence of ostentation, he 
achieved an exciting result in appar- 
ently the simplest manner.” 

Dr. Stock was born in Jiilich, Germany, 
on November 11, 1872. The son of a band- 
master, he began his music lessons with 
his father, then, at fourteen, entered 
Cologne Conservatory to study violin and 
composition. It was while he was there 
that Theodore Thomas, who had a few 
years previously founded the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, first heard him and 
persuaded him to come to America. Ar- 
riving in this country in 1895, he was 
first engaged as a violinist in the orches- 
tra, then four years later as Dr. Thomas’s 
assistant. When the latter died on Janu- 
ary 5, 1905, Dr. Stock succeeded him as 
conductor. 

One of Dr. Stock’s many endearing char- 
acteristics was his interest in and sym- 
pathy for young artists. In his very first 
year as conductor, for instance, he in- 
vited two young singers to tour with the 
orchestra in oratorio performances. They 
were the late Herbert Witherspoon, basso, 
and Edward Johnson, now the general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, who was then a relatively un- 
known young tenor. 

As well as being a conductor with few 
peers, Dr. Stock was a composer, pis 
works including overtures, two sym- 
phonies, a violin concerto, a ’cello con- 
certo, a Festival March and a Hymn to 
Liberty. 


Chicago 

ince had the audience assembled in 

Orchestra Hall at the opening concert 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s sea- 
son, October 15th, known that this was 
the last time they would hear their in- 
spired conductor, Dr. Frederick A. Stock, 
they could not have listened any more 
reverently than they did. The opening 
number, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God” 
was a prayer for strength and courage in 
these times. Beethoven’s Fifth was a vie- 
tory paean. The closing number was 
“March and Hymn to Democracy” by Dr. 
Stock himself. It was the last number 
he was ever to conduct. Not sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of an operation 
performed last May to remain unaffected 
by the labor involved in directing ‘such 
a concert, yet insisting on throwing him- 
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self into preparations for another arduous 


season, he succumbed only five days later 
to a heart attack. Henry E. Voegeli, busi- 
ness Manager of the orchestra and Dr. 
Stock’s co-worker for forty-three seasons, 
voiced the universal opinion when he said, 
“The country has lost one of its greatest 
men, a man who gave tremendous service, 
a man who never thought of himself.” 


However, knowing Dr. Stock would 
have it so, the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra has resolved to carry on with renewed 
vigor the schedule which their conductor 
had laid out for them during the coming 
season. The schedule of coming events 
is as follows: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


November 24th, Artur Schnabel, pianc 

December 8th, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pian 
December 29th, Artur Rubinstein, piano; 

January 12th, Fritz Kreisler, violin; 

January 26th, Hilde Somer, piano; 

February 9th, Robert Quick, violin; 

February 23rd, Symphony program; 


March 9th, Carroll Glenn, violin; 
March 23rd, Symphony program; 
April 13th, Final program. 


THURSDAY EVENING, FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


CONCERTS 
November 19th-20th, Mischa Elman, violin 
November 26th-27th, Artur Schnabel, piano; 
December 3rd-4th, Edmund Kurtz, cell 


December 10th-llth, Jascha Heifetz, violin; 
December 17th-18th, Leonard Pennario, pianc 
December 3lst-January Ist, Artur Rubinstein 
January 7th-8th, Theodore Thomas Memorial 
January l4th-15th, Fritz Kreisler, violin; 
January 21st-22nd, Symphony program 
January 28th-29th, Milton Preves, viola 
February 4th-Sth, Zino Francescatti, violin; 
February 1lth-12th, Sergei Rachmaninoff, piano; 
February 18th-19th, John Weicher, violin; 
February 25th-26th, Eugenia Buxton, piano; 
March 4th-Sth, Carroll Glenn, violin 

March IIth-12th, Arnaldo Estrella, piano; 

March 18th-19th, Patricia Travers, violin; 
March 25th-26th, Symphony program 

April Ist-2nd, Edward Collins, piano 


piano; 


April 8th-9th, Gregor Piatigorsky, cello; 
April 15th-l6th, Claudio Arrau, piano; 

April 22nd-23rd, Good Friday program; 
April 29th-30th, Final program. 


Six of the pianists who are to appear 
with the orchestra this season are new to 
Chicago Symphony patrons. Eugenia Bux- 
ton, a native of Memphis, Tennessee, has 
already played in recital in Orchestra 
Hall and as soloist with the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra. Arnaldo Estrella comes from 
Brazil as the prize winner of a contest 
sponsored by Columbia Concerts and held 
under the supervision of Octavio Pinto, 
Brazilian architect and husband of pian- 
ist Guiomar Novaes. Leonard Pennario, 
of Buffalo, eighteen years old, made his 
debut with the Dallas Orchestra at the 
age of twelve. He will be heard with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the sec- 
ond American performance of a concerto 
written for the New York World’s Fair 
by Arthur Bliss. Hilde Somer, born in 
Vienna twenty years ago, graduated from 
the Curtis Institute last year. Besides 
these piano soloists, the outstanding 
piano duo, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, who in the past four years have 
filled over 250 engagements, will appear. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, du- 
 plicating the Ravinia Festival Committee's 
move of last Summer, has announced that 
uniformed men in service will be ad- 
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mitted to the Thursday concerts for 30 
cents. 


St. Louis 


ye with the firm intention of 
making this year the best in sym- 
phonic presentation, opened its season 
November 6th with Vladimir Golschmann, 
its regular conductor, on the podium. 
Forty-eight concerts are planned in the 
regular series. In December Samuel 
Mayes, first cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, will appear as soloist. He was 
born in St. Louis in 1918 and brought 
his then pint-size cello to Philadelphia 
when he was only twelve years old, play- 
ing his way into the Curtis Institute 
where Felix Salmond became his teacher, 


Kansas City-Wichita 

— sharing went into a new 

phase in the recent action of the two 
cities, Kansas City and Wichita. Neither 
is able to support a symphony orchestra 
unaided, yet each is willing to contribute 
half toward the upkeep of a sizeable en- 
semble. So they are pooling resources in 
support of an organization which will 
serve both communities, under a different 
title in each, the “Kansas City Philhar 
monic” giving a regular series of com 
certs in that city and the “Wichita Sym 


LOUIS, 


phony Orchestra” just as assiduously 
furthering musical life in Wichita. A 
separate corporation will be formed in 


each city to carry on the business cor 
nected with the orchestra and a board 
known as the Orchestral Society of the 


Midlands will coordinate the two-city 
effort. Karl Krueger will be the coh 
ductor. 


A neat plan, to be sure, and one well 
worth emulating. 


Minneapolis 

ITH proper pride the citizens of Mit 

neapolis are revelling in an anniver- 
sary of their own: the fortieth season of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
And with an eye for values and a nose 
for news the Minneapolis Tribune and 
Star Journal in its Sunday magazine see 
tion devotes a whole page to the prowess 
and perseverance of this enterprising oF 
chestra. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos is its conductor—@ 
fact which speaks volumes in itself—but 
there are other features which the al 
newspaperman has not failed to mé@ 
“On November 5, 1903”, the story Tun 
“in the old Exposition Building, only 
gaunt tower of which still stands, 
Symphony Orchestra presented its 


ate 





first public concert November 5, 1903". > 
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1905, the new Auditorium, now the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, was built and for twenty- 
five years the orchestra’s concerts were 

yen there. In 1930, Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium on-the University of Minne- 
sota campus was built and became the 
fiome of the Symphony. 

Elbert L. Carpenter figures prominently 
during'the entire course of the organiza- 
tion’s history, for he was its first presi- 
dent and has served continuously through 
the years. It’ was he who, with Emil 


tra, carried out a vision’ of what a real 
orchestra should mean to Minneapolis. A 
guaranty fund was raised and fifty musi- 


gaged. The first concert, which featured 
Marcella Sembrich as soloist, aroused 
such enthusiasm -that sufficient funds 
were raised to widen the scope of the or- 
chestra’s activities. Mr. Oberhoffer then 
instituted a series of popular concerts and — 
laid plans to take the orchestra on annual 
tours. Most travelled of any symphonic 
group in America, it has played 2,553 
concerts in 383 different cities in all parts 
of the United States and in Canada and 
Cuba, covering the staggering total of 
220,000 miles. 

The Sunday Tribune accords just praise 
to the orchestra’s conductor. “Likewise 
our conductor, Mr. Mitropoulos, acclaimed 
one of the world’s greatest interpreters 
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of symphony music, has brought renown 
to Minneapolis. When, in the season of 
1940-41, he made his first appearance as 
guest conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-‘Symphony Orchestra, he was ac- 
corded an ovation by both concert-goers 
and musical critics that was the sensa- 
tion of the season.” 

It is gratifying to find a newspaper so 
aware of the advantages, civic and cul- 
tural, accruing from a city’s support of 
and enthusiasm for its symphonic group. 


Salt Lake City 

HE Utah State Symphony Orchestra re- 

cently found itself in dire straits when 
its regular conductor, Hans Heniot, was 
drafted. The organization sent a frantic 
message to Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
hurried out to Salt Lake City post-haste 
to save the situation. Gail Martin, report- 
ing the result, waxed lyrical: “Orchestra 
Played like demigods. All Salt Lake in- 
toxicated. Sir Thomas has done more for 
advancement of music than any one here 
in fifty years. He was soul of geniality 
and consideration.” 


Houston 

HE 1942-43 season of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which opened with 
the program of November 9th, includes 
ten subscription concerts in Houston, four 
student concerts and a number of out-of- 
town engagements. Ernst Hoffman, start- 
ing his seventh season as conductor, has 
completed the task of replacements occa- 
Sioned by inroads of the draft and war in- 
dustries. Soloists for the season will be 
Helen Jepson, November 23rd and 24th; 
Fredell Lack, young Houston violinist, 
January 4th; and José Iturbi, March 15th. 
Emphasis will be placed on native talent. 
Mr. Hoffman will make his first appear- 
ance as soloist when he joins two local 
Pianists in the rarely played Bach triple 
concerto. 
The usual list of cities in Texas and 
Louisiana have been booked: Galveston, 
Beaumont, Lake Charles, Austin (Univer- 
sity of Texas), Texas A. and M., Har- 
lingen, Denton and others. Some of the 
orchestra members may have to “ride the 
rods” to get there, but the concerts will 
be played. Free concerts will be. given 
n army camps of Texas and Louisiana 
a8 a contribution to the entertainment of 
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Amarillo, Texas 
“taghlbacage may be the theme of the busi- 
ness world in Amarillo, Texas, and oil 
its obbligato. But both these go into quick 
modulation when working hours are over. 
Then our typical Amarillian turns for re- 
freshment and inspiration to symphonic 
music. This town tucked away in the 
Texan plains actually supports two or- 
chestras, a senior and a junior, both di- 
rected by Robert Louis Barron. Mr. Bar- 
ron, who received his orchestral training 
in the International Orchestral Academy 
of the Mozarteum, Salzburg, has been able 
not only to develop a major instrumental 
group but one of such calibre that artists 
who hear it marvel at the high artistic 
standards displayed here in the very heart 
of the cattle range. 


Los Angeles 
OHN BARBIROLLI will conduct a large 
proportion of the concerts given by the 
Los Angeles Orchestra this season. 





The Janssen Symphony Orchestra of 
forty-five members, its motto “With accent 
on the classics and an eye to the future”, 
has included so far in its repertoire (it 
will be three years old in January) works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Sibelius, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, 
Berlioz, Strauss, among the standard com- 
posers, and those of such contemporaries 
as Samuel Barber, Roy Harris, Villa- 
Lobos, William Grant Still, Stravinsky, 
and Franz C. Bornschein of this city. 


San Francisco 

WELVE Friday afternoon and twelve 

Saturday night concerts are announced 
for the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra this season, the first to be given De- 
cember 4th and 5th. Pierre Monteux will 
then begin his eighth year as the orches- 
tra’s conductor. The all-Russian program 
of December 11th and 12th will be one 
of the many given by symphony orches- 
tras everywhere this season in honor of 
that nation. Guest artists who will appear 
successively at the concerts of January 
15th-16th, January 22nd-23rd, February 
5th-6th, March 5th-6th, March 26th-27th 
and April 2nd-3rd are Albert Spalding, 
Claudio Arrau, José Iturbi, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Dorothy Maynor and Laura 
Dubman. 


Montreal 

HE Montreal Symphony will present ten 

concerts in the coming season with 
five soloists: Mischa Elman, October 20th; 
Rudolf Serkin, November 17th; Andre 
Mathsea (Canadian pianist), January 
23rd; Alexander Brailowsky, March 23rd, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, February 23rd. 

The orchestra will be conducted by 
Desire Defaux. 


Toronto 
NDRE KOSTELANETZ was conductor 
and James Melton was tenor soloist 
when, on October 15th, the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra presented a program 
warranted to suit every taste for its clos- 
ing “Pramenade” concert. There was the 
dignified “Egmont Overture” by Beée- 
thoven, the Spanish Caprice by Rimsky- 





the men in service. 


Korsakoff, and the “Swan of Tuonela” by 


Sibelius. James Melton sang the aria, 
“Fantaisies, aux divins mensonges” from 
“Lakmé” as well as a group of solos of 
Scottish and Mexican extraction. The 
program closed with that glorified beer 
barrel polka, Ravel’s “Bolero”. 

A special concert for the Canadian Mer- 
chant Marine on October 22nd was also 
presided over by André Kostelanetz. 
Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano, was soloist. 





The twenty-first season of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra’s winter series, con- 
ducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan, opened 
October 27th with Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ist, welcomed back by music lovers of 
that city. Prokofieff’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra which has that clarity 
which only very ancient and extremely 
modern composers seem to achieve, was 
negotiated by him with the precision and 
grace which distinguishes also his Bach 
portrayals. The Canadian Trio—Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, piano; Kathleen Parlow, vio- 
linist, and Zara Nelsova, cellist—played 
at the November 10th concert. 


An event of the season will be the 
presentation, January 19th, of Verdi’s 
“Requiem”, 


Cuba 


¢ answer to a special invitation from 
Massimo Freccia and the board of di- 
rectors of the Havana Orquestra Filar- 
monica, Eugene Ormandy flew to Havana 
during the second week of November to 
appear as guest conductor of the Cuban 
Orchestra at its concert of November 16th. 
He is the only guest conductor of the 
Havana season. He will present with 
the Orquestra Filarmonica a “Three B’s” 
program, including his own transcription 
of the Bach “Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C Major”. 


Mexico 

HE Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, 

founded by its conductor, Carlos Cha- 
vez in 1928, has just completed its first 
national tour. Since the country’s im- 
portant cities are widely separated, and 
not organized for regular concerts, the 
tour entailed many difficulties. The visits 
involved traveling more than 2,000 miles 
in special Pullman cars. 

The orchestra’s repertoire included 
both classic and modern works. In More- 
lia, Miguel Bernal, a local composer, con- 
ducted the orchestra in his own “Noche 
en Morelia”. In Monterrey two local 
pianists were guest soloists. Alicia Mont- 
fort played Beethoven’s Fifth Piano Con- 
certo and Alicia Slaina, Mendelssohn’s 
First. 





Thirty-six years after his death and 
almost ninety years after he had com- 
posed the Mexican national anthem, the 
remains of Jaime F. Nuno were exhumed 
from his grave in Buffalo last month and, 
under full military escort, flown to Mexico 
City, to be placed in the Mexican Hall of 
Heroes. 

Nuno died in Buffalo where he had gone 
as a refugee from a Mexican revolution. 


News Nuggets 
HE coming concert tour of Yehudi 
Menuhin includes an all Latin-Ameri- 





can good-will series including concerts in 


Mexico, Costa Rica, Canal Zone, Colombia,,. 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Trinidad, 
Dutch East Indies, Venezuela, and Cuba. 
Mr. Menuhin has expressed his wish that 
arrangements be made for him to appear 
in as many U. S. A. army camps and 
naval bases as possible, and special in- 
structions to that effect have been issued 
to all his agents in Latin America. 





A unique collection, 150 violins gathered 
from professional and amateur makers in 
all parts of the country, was exhibited at 
the Wurlitzer Building, New York, in late 
October, its purpose to stress the fact 
that fine violins are being made in the 
United States as well as in Europe. 





Receipts for the first two days of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s new sub- 
scription season exceeded the 1941 total 
for the same number of days by $2,845. 
This, in the words of Henry E. Voegeli, 
the ensemble’s manager, shows “just how 
much the orchestra means in a year when 
we must stay at home and ‘man the guns’ 
far behind the front lines.” 

Marian Anderson has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to sing at Constitution 
Hall in Washington on the stipulation 
that there be no segregation in the audi- 
ence and that the appearance be a prece- 
dent for future ones in her annual tours. 
Denial, several years ago, of the use’ of 
Constitution Hall to Miss Anderson by 
this society caused Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s resignation in protest. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has completed a 
book of memoirs entitled “A Mingled 
Chime”. 





Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony will 
be played by at least ten major symphony 
orchestras in America within the next 
few months. 





The place of Samuel Barber (who is in 
the Army) as director of the course in 
orchestration at the Curtis Institute, is 
being taken by Gian Carlo-Menotti. “Sev- 
enteen of the institute’s students have 
entered the armed forees, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, the director, has promised that 
those who had not finished their courses 
would be reinstated without formality of 
an audition at the end of the war.” 





Marc Blitzstein, the composer, who en- 
listed as a private in the Army Air Corps, 
has been given the assignment of writ- 
ing a score in London for a documentary 
film dealing with aviation. 





Joseph Szigeti, apparently not super- 
stitious, has been booked for thirteen 
appearances this season in New York. 


Alert Hazard 

HILADELPHIA’S local council of de- 
fense has found it necessary to pro- 
hibit the long overnight queues of music 
devotees waiting for the season’s opening 
Youth Concerts of that city’s symphony or- 
chestra. The “crowds of milling young 
people not only hinder war traffic’, states 
Judge: Harry S..McDevitt, executive direc- 
tor of the council, “but also would prove 
a menace .to civilian defense in ‘the case 





of an alert.” 
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our streets and of reports of music’s role in Army Camps, we 


i VEN without evidence of the military parades marching daily down 
could scarcely fail to realize by now that bands form the back- 


ground of our Armed Forces. 


tion is typical of that undergone 
in most of our training camps, a 
word of description might not 
come amiss. 


Training for Bandsmen 
T the Manhattan Beach Training Sta- 
tion the men undergo an intensive 

course of four weeks during which time 
they may leave the station grounds for 
only one week-end. The military con- 
cert band has a full schedule extending 
from morning colors at 8:00 A. M. to 
evening colors at sunset every day except 
Sunday, when morning colors are omitted. 
Every weekday it plays a half-hour con- 
cert at noon and, on the drill field, assists 
recruits in their marching. A concert of 
symphonic proportions is given Satur- 
day afternoons when such works as the 
following are played: Ravel's “Bolero”, 
excerpts from Elgar’s “Enigma Varia- 
tions” and Mendelssohn’s ‘“Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream” suite, the “March of the 
Peers” from Sullivan's “Iolanthe”, String- 
field’s “Cripple Creek”, Wagner’s “Hom- 
age March” and the Procession of the 
Knights from ‘“Parsifal’, Bach’s “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring’, Grofé’s “Mardi 
Gras”, Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture” and 
Offenbach’s Overture to “Orpheus in 
Hades”. 

It is customary for the men to func- 
tion in capacities other than playing. One, 
for instance, keeps the log; another looks 
to the equipment; three others are libra- 


ee si s a 
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rians; others supervise the quarters. 
Many, incidentally, double on two or more 
instruments. 

Camp routine for the bandsmen is not 
without its humorous situations. For in- 
stance, one bandsman, making ready for 
his first rehearsal, practiced with untir- 
ing persistency the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”, knowing that it would certainly be 
called for. He had been toiling over its 
phrases for some time when a lieutenant 
stormed into his shack demanding to 
know what was going on. “I’m trying to 
get some work done outside and you've 
had all my men standing at attention for 
a half-hour!” 


Woodwinds to the Fore 
HE military band has proven itself of 
pioneer caliber in that it has intro- 
duced several variations in the arrange- 
ment of instruments. On the march, in- 
stead of having the brass in front, fol- 
lowed by percussion with the woodwinds 
trailing behind (thus making them more 
or less ineffective since they are inaudi- 


ble except from the rear), the woodwinds ~ 


at the Manhattan Beach Training Station 
are placed immediately behind the trom- 
bone, followed by the brass and percus- 
sion. Through this arrangement the full 
band takes on a depth and clarity rarely 
attained under the old placement. 

The life of the musician in the Armed 
Forces differs essentially from that of his 
brother in civilian life. In the first place, 
everything is regulated. He marches in 
formation at prescribed times. He ob- 
serves the formality of service conduct. 
During raids and other emergencies he is 
prepared to act as stretcher bearer for 
which purpose he engages in regular 
stretcher drills. Military duties take 
precedence over all others. 


There are other more subtle differences. 
Practicality is the keynote of the service. 
For instance, there is no time to present 
a controversial piece of.music:to an audi- 
ence for critical approval. There is no 
time to revise an old, neglected work: In 


Nor did these organizations spring up as 
full fledged units in their various divisions. 
intensive training to bring them to their present peak of efficiency. 
Since the routine of bandsmen in the Manhattan Beach Training Sta- 


It has taken rigorous and 














short, everything must “go over” the first 
time and fulfill its purpose of contribut- 
ing to the men’s high spirits. That the 
band in the service does just this can no 
longer be a matter of doubt. 


Santa Monica Municipal Band 
OUR concerts a week will be presented 
on the fall and winter schedule of the 
Santa Monica Municipal Band of twenty- 
four musicians from Local 47, Los An- 
geles, after a busy summer season of 
thirteen weeks with two concerts a day. 


The band, under the baton of Lancaster 
O’Grady, is a civic organization spon- 
sored by the cities of Ocean Park and 
Santa Monica. Concerts are given to 
large audiences in the Santa Monica Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, at various schools 
and in the public parks. 


Los Angeles County Band 

_ Siggy arr their concerts dedicated to 

our Latin American neighbors, the Los 
Angeles County Band of forty-two musi- 
cians, led by Louis Castellucci, is heard 
over the air on alternate Mondays from 
coast to coast. This series of salutes to 
our good neighbors will continue until the 
middle of next summer. 


In addition, this organization, spon- 


sored by the three million citizens of Los 
Angeles County, is participating in civi- 
lian defense rallies and patriotic concerts 
throughout the county. 


Long Beach Municipal Band 


PROGRAM of spirited music for sol- 
diers leaving for camp is offered 
three mornings a week by the Long Beach 
Band of thirty-five members, under the 
direction of Dr. Herbert L. Clarke. 
This band boasts a history of thirty- 
three years, having given its first concert 
in 1909. Since then the band has pre- 
sented 15,690 programs for the people of 
Long Beach, playing twice a day, six days 
a week. 


Philadelphia WPA Sylvania 
Concert Band 


+ ty strengthen wartime morale and to 
further music appreciation among chil- 
dren and young people, the local Music 
Division of the Works Project Adminis- 
tration, Pennsylvania War Service Proj- 
ect, will continue concerts in the schools 
during the current season. Sponsored by 
the School District of Philadelphia Board* 
of Public Education, the concerts are ar- 
ranged with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Music Education, under Dr. 
George L. Lindsay, director. As contribu- 
tory to its “Music for Morale and Vic- 
tory” program, they are indorsed also by 
the Philadelphia Council of Defense Amer- 
ican Unity Music Committee. 

The Philadelphia WPA Sylvania Con- 
cert Band, under Joseph DeLuca’s leader- 
ship, performed at the Kearney School, on 
the afternoon of October 5th, and at the 
Jones Junior High School, the afternoons 
of October 6th and 7th. The following 
week they played at Shaw Junior High 
School in the afternoon, October 12th, and 
at Vaux Junior High School in the morn- 
ing, October 13th. Additional morning 
programs were presented at Overbrook 
High School, October 14th, McCall School, 
October 15th, and Thomas Junior High 
School, October 16th, and afternoon con- 
certs,,October 15th, at Vare Junior High 
School and, October 16th, at Edmonds 
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gospel according to Hector Berlioz, was given a field day 

during the first week of Arturo Toscanini’s conductorship 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra’s opening of itg 
second century of concerts. Chosen by Mr. Toscanini for 
presentation on this auspicious occasion was. the Romeo 
and Juliet Symphony which had been absent from New York 
concert halls for a period of sixty years. Symphony-goerg 
hereabouts were thus able to Judge under ideal conditions 
how much or how little they had been missing after all these 
years of waiting. 


To say that the work in question was given an inspired 
reading would be merely to state what appeared to be the 
truth from the audience’s response. Whether the applause 
was evcked by interest in the music itself or the performance 
of it would be difficult.to decide. With the Romeo and Juliet 
love story to whet one’s imagination and color music that 
was at times arid and colorless intrinsically, it would be 
inferior music, indeed, that failed to call out a fervid re. 
sponse from a body of music-listeners. It is conceded by 
musicians in general and the composer in particular that 
the love scenes and the Queen Mab Scherzo are the finest and most inspired parts of 
a score that is over-long and often lacking in spontaneity and inspiration. To quote 
from the composer’s autobiographical Memoirs: 

“Paganini had given me money that I might write music, and write it I did. I 
worked for seven months at my symphony, not leaving off for more than three or 
four days out of every thirty on any pretense whatsoever. 

“And during all that time how ardently did I live! How vigorously I struck out 
in that grand sea of poetry caressed by the playful breeze of fancy, beneath the hot 
rays of that sun of love which Shakespeare kindled, always confident of my power to 
reach the marvellous island where stands the temple of true art. Whether I succeeded 
or not it is not for me to decide.” 


Harrison W. Johnson 


TURBULENT RETORT 


Paganini, who had generously made possible the leisure necessary for the writing 
of the symphony, never read or heard it performed, for he was not in Paris during 
the first performances in November and December, 1839, and died at Nice in May, 1840, 
Berlioz comments at that time: 

“Poor dear great friend! Happily for him, he never read the horrible nonsense 
in many of the Paris newspapers about the plan of the work, the introduction, the 
adagio, Queen Mab, and the allocution of Friar Lawrence. One regarded it as an 
extravagance on my part to have attempted this new form of symphony; another 
could find nothing in the scherzo of Queen Mab but a little grotesque noise like that 
of an ill-greased syringe. A third speaking of the love-scenes—the adagio, the part 
that three-fourths of the European musicians who know it now rank above all I have 
written—asserted that I had not understood Shakespeare! Toad, swollen with imbe- 
cility! If you could prove that to me!” 

All of which goes to depict Berlioz as a turbulent figure of the music world as it 
was to be experienced in Paris and elsewhere in Europe during the 1840’s. Wagner, 
Liszt, Chopin, Berlioz, all lived stormy, emotional lives and fought gallantly for a 
new order in music. 


BERLIOZ, THE MODERN 


When, as a youngster, I used to read descriptions of Berlioz’ music, especially 
when I came across his autobiography at the public library, I was fired with enthusi- 
asm for the musician and consumed with desire to hear some of his scores adequately 
performed. The Fantastic Symphony had a grisly enough program to delight any 
music student who desired to know how far legitimate music could be forced to tell 
a story or describe in comparative detail the stark and terrible aspects of life. I 
thought that this music must he something far and away in advance of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, or even Liszt, whose Mephisto Waltz, ‘with which I had lately become 
acquainted, seemed to me to strike a new path in modernism along with the 
“Totentanz” of the same composer. 

It was several years before I had opportunity to hear a performance of the Fan- 
tastic Symphony and in the meantime I had Liszt’s piano arrangement of Berlioz’ 
“Les Francs-Juges Overture” and had heard orchestral performances of the “Roman 
Carnaval Overture” and excerpts from the “Damnation of Faust”. All these proved 
interesting but, with the exception of the Francs-Juges, seemed lacking in the essen- 
tial quality I had come to associate with the composer through reading about him. 
Where, I wondered, was the demoniacal undercurrent, the toying with strange moods, 
the fierce orgies of tonal splendor that I expected to hear from Berlioz’ scores? Sol 
lived and looked expectantly forward to my first hearing of the Fantastic. 

Not until I went to Berlin for further music-study did the opportunity arrive. 
The Berlin Philharmonic under Arthur Nikisch announced the Fantastic on an early 
program and my expectation rose to the boiling point. I have never since heard a 
performance that equalled that one, and I have heard at least a dozen famous con- 
ductors give their interpretations of the score. Nikisch had the fire and imagination 
needed to invest this music with every attribute demanded by the composer. I felt 


at the time that I was hearing as fine a performance as might be vouchsafed one in 
a lifetime. 


SUBTLETY IN “C” 


But how different the music was from what I had expected! Instead of a complex 
and subtle score such as I had looked forward to hearing, the music sounded almost 
severely classic in outline. The celebrated ideé fire seemed anything but poisonously 
or dangerously seductive and emerged from the orchestra with an angular, square 
toed simplicity that was like a slap in the face. Who, I asked myself with youthful 
arrogance, could be subtle in the key of C major! Not until the third movement was 
reached did I have any sense of the strangeness engendered by the program. There 
the melancholy mood of loneliness was evoked and I remember what terrific tympani 
thunders burst on my ears at the close of the movement as the two shepherds disap- 
pear at the approach of a coming storm. The March to the Scaffold reminded me 
cruelly of a Boy Scout jamboree and it was not until the final Witches’ Sabbath move 
ment that the music seemed to me to approximate the composer’s own program. 
Berlioz is considered a romantic composer, but compared with Liszt he seems to 
anticipate him by many years. His conceptions, orchestrally, struggle: always for 
greater and more sonorous masses of sound and his ideal orchestra is one of such 
Brobdingnagian proportions that no one has ever imagined the possibility of con- 
summating such tonal magnificence. Nor has it been necessary. Even in Shosta- 
kovich’s Seventh Symphony, for all its monumental proportions, there has been no 
attempt to second Berlioz’ dream orchestra. 

Formerly, when hearing one of Berlioz’ larger works, I tried to read behind and 
between the lines to make sure that there was no hidden or secret depth or message 
that might escape the serious listener who had retained or recaptured a respect for 
the flaming personality who walked the earth, suffered and wrote music so strenuously. 
I have grown resigned to that Berlioz and can see him without glamour, minus the 
aura of monstrous strangeness that I was led to expect before I learned to know him 
as he is in his music, a courageous music-maker striving for new paths and fighting 
his way through enmity, misunderstanding and academic antagonism to give the 
world what he thought was epoch-making originality and freshness. Finally he did 
fix at least for himself a firm place in the hierarchy of Romanticism. 











Everybody will go for this one. A Song that will get under your skin! 


KEEP °’EM HAPPY 
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ury Department and a _ street 
dance. The following week he 
and his band used their day off 
to play at an army camp. 

Not only do they give their services 
freely, but in most of the cases the bands 
pay their own way to and from the army 
camps and naval bases. 

USO-Camp shows have used name 
bands consistently for months. Every 
Monday the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station enjoys an afternoon of band enter- 





CHARLES SPIVAK 





tainment. Among the ensembles which 
have already appeared are those of Eddie 
Duchin, Jimmy Dorsey, Charlie Spivak, 
Griff Williams, Shep Fields, Russ Morgan, 
Tommy Tucker, Glenn Miller, Art Jarrett, 


Orrin Tucker, Eddie Howard and Bob 
Strong. 
Lieutenant Orrin Tucker, who is in 


charge of music at Navy Pier, in arrang- 
ing for the visits of top-flight ensembles, 
has put to good use his intimate knowl- 
edge of orchestras and their problems. 
Naturally, the leaders of these bands are 
faced with innumerable difficulties: no 
stages, no racks, poor public address 
systems. However, they have good- 
naturedly taken these drawbacks in their 
stride, happy in the realization that they 
are contributing their share to the war 
effort. . 


Manhattan Medley 

ARRY JAMES, during his engagement 

at the Hotel Lincoln, put his veto on 
dancers wearing the over-length coats 
and sharp, baggy trousers banned by the 
War Production Board. ‘Now is no time 
for wastefulness”, he explained. “The 
z00t suit is a symbol of days when the 
public had no cares about conservation, 
and we do not want it at the Lincoln”. 


BENNY GOODMAN iis s still 
forth at the Hotel New Yorker. 


TOMMY TUCKER was back on the 
Stand at the Essex House on October 17th 
after a two-week touch of pneumonia. He 
finished his date October 28th and left 
the city for a theatre tour. 


VAUGHN MONROE began his second 
Season at the Hotel Commodore on Octo- 
ber Ist. He has signed on the dotted line 
for a movie contract and will leave for 
Hollywood in January. 


ALVINO REY opened October 12th at 
the Astor Hotel for an indefinite stay. 


MUGGSY SPANIER took over at the 
Arcadia Ballroom October 15th, before 
opening at Dempsey’s Restaurant on No- 
VYember 8th. 


LOUIS BETANCOURT and his conti- 
Rental orchestra opened at the Cocoanut 
oy of the Park Central Hotel October 


holding 


RED NORVO checked into the Aqua- 


OP-FLIGHT BANDS are busy on their engagements these days, 
but they are still busier in their spare time. 
men is filling up every minute. 
yarious musicians’ locals and the USO-Camp Shows, service men enjoy 
the playing of the most brilliant combinations in the country. For 
instance, bands playing at the Oriental and Chicago theatres in that 
city have contributed several extra shows a day to camp entertainment. 
Kay Kyser’s day is typical of those of many top-flighters. In one twelve- 
hour stretch he did seven shows at a theatre, a broadcast for the Treas- 
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Entertaining service 
Through the cooperation of the 





CHUCK PALMER, now playing at the 
Village Barn, was featured on a televised 
Variety Show October 18th. 

KORN KOBBLERS, who recently com- 
pleted an 18-month run at the Flagship in 
Union, New Jersey, made their New York 
debut October 27th at Rogers Corner. 


New York Nabobs 

HARLIE SPIVAK was the mainstay at 

the Buffalo, in Buffalo, the week of 
October 8th. He had a date October 19th 
at Keith’s Roof, Baltimore. 

DICK ROGERS took over at the New 
Kenmore Hotel, Albany, on October 30th, 
where he will remain for four weeks. 

HENRY JEROME began an indefinite 
engagement at the New Pelham Heath 
Inn, Bronx, New York, on September 29th, 
after a four-year run at Childs’ Paramount 
Restaurant, New York City. 


Bean-Town Bands 

L DONAHUE had a date in his home 

town September 25th, when his band 
shared the bill with Guy Ormandy at the 
Raymor-Playmor Ballroom, Boston. 

STAN KENTON checked in October 
30th at the Raymor-Playmor for a 10-day 
stay. 

DICK STABILE played at the RKO- 
Boston, in the Hub City, the week of 
October 16th, and at Loew’s State, New 
York, the week of October 29th. 

RICHARD HIMBER brought his band 
to the Totem Pole, Auburndale, Massa- 
chusetts, October 7th. 


TEDDY POWELL took over at the 
Totem Pole, October 14th. 
Atlantic Antics 
ES BROWN began his stint at the 
Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, New 
Jersey, on October 16th. Joining him 


there was the quartet that was with Bobby 
Sherwood as the Bobettes. The band is 
scheduled for a date at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Novem- 
ber 20th, and another at Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, November 26th. 

AL TRACE followed the Korn Kobblers 
into the Flagship, Union, New Jersey, 
October 5th. This is Trace’s initial ap- 
pearance in the East, though he has been 
around the Mid-West for many years. 

JOHNNY LONG had a week at the 
Earle Theatre, Washington, opening Octo- 
ber 23rd, before moving into the Roseland 
Ballroom, New York, on October 30th, for 
a four-weeker. Newcomers with the band 
are Ernie Caceres, formerly with Glenn 
Miller, on lead alto, and a fifth sax, Tino 
Isgro, on tenor. 

LITTLE JACK LITTLE will hold over 
at El Patio, Washington, D. C., until De- 
cember 23rd. 

LOUIS PRIMA spent a week at the 
Apollo, New York, opening October 2nd. 
A date, October 13th through 24th, fol- 
lowed at the Palomar Ballroom, Norfolk, 
Virginia. He next played the Totem Pole, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts, October 28th 
through 31st, before opening November 
3rd at the Hotel Roosevelt, Washington. 
The band is one swing ensemble that 
literally stems from New Orleans’ “Basin 
Street” and its great jazz _ tradition. 
Trumpet maestro Prima was born a 
stone’s throw from the famous thorough- 
fare, as were a number of his musicians, 
among them his trumpet-playing brother, 
Leon Prima; Frank Federico, guitarist, 
and Elleridge “Eagle’’ Westerfield, sax 
and clarinet player. Prima’s thinking of 
forming a “Basin Street Quartet” made 
up of these four New Orleans men. 

JOHNNY McGEE checked 
Palomar Ballroom, Norfolk, 
October 26th, for ten days. 

BOBBY BYRNE teed off on a six-week 
tour of Eastern theatres, October 19th. 


into the 
Virginia, 


Quaker Quickies 
OHN KIRBY began a week’s date at the 
Earle, Philadelphia, October 9th. 


WILL OSBORNE did the honors for the 
week of October 23rd at the Earle Thea- 





rium October 3rd. 
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tre, Philadelphia, and for the week of 
October 30th at Loew’s Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 


JACK TEAGARDEN had a one-nighter 
October 27th at the Aragon Ballroom, 
Pittsburgh, before opening at Shangri-La, 
Philadelphia, November 3rd for three 
weeks. He took time out to maestro at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
November 20th. 

BOB ASTOR broke the record on his 
opening night, October 9th, at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. It was the first 
swing band ever to play there, and every- 
one swore he’d flop! He has recently 
added Andy Blaine, trumpet and vocals; 
Norman Bucalo, lead alto, and George 
Shaw, bass, all formerly with Vido Musso. 

FRANKIE MASTERS swung into the 
Stanley, Pittsburgh, October 30th. 


Southward Swing 

LYDE LUCAS began a two-weeker at 

the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, October 
16th. 

RUSS MORGAN followed the Lucas 
music-makers into the Chase Hotel, Octo- 
ber 30th, for two weeks. He will return 
to Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, De- 
cember 11th, for a long run. 

TED WEEMS is at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, for a month, to be followed 
with eight weeks of theatre dates. 

JOE RICARDEL is now at the Balinese 
Room, Galveston, Texas, after three sea- 
sons at the historic Claremont Inn, New 
York. 

Mid-West Maelstrom 

HARLIE BARNET moved his crew into 

the Aragon Ballroom, Cleveland, No- 
vember ist, followed by a date at the 
Palace Theatre, Columbus, November 3rd 
through 5th, another at the Palace Thea- 
tre, Akron, November 6th through 9th, 
one at the Palace, Youngstown, November 
10th through 12th, and a one-nighter, 
November 13th, at the Auditorium, Buf- 
falo, New York. He may make an over- 
seas tour of Army camps in the British 
Isles. 

GLEN GRAY checked into the Stanley 
Theatre, Pittsburgh, October 16th, for a 
one-weeker. Two One-nighters followed 
October 27th at the Coronado Theatre, 
Rockford, Illinois, and October 28th at the 
Orpheum Theatre, Madisen, Wisconsin, 
before he opened, October 30th, for a week 
at the Chicago Theatre, Chicago. 

MITCHELL AYRES left November 9th 
on a Mid-West tour of one-nighters. The 
popular swing maestro, by the by, once 
played in the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

DEL COURTNEY was at the Michigan, 
Lansing, Michigan, October 21st through 
24th; the Temple, Saginaw, Michigan, 
October 25th through 27th; the Capitol, 
Flint, Michigan; October’ 28th through 
31st; the Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
November ist and 2nd, and the Bijou, 





3attle Creek, Michigan, November 6th 


through 8th. 

JOE VENUTI had a string of dates 
October 23rd and 24th at Lakeside Park, 
Dayton; October 25th, at Tromar Ball- 
room, Des Moines; October 28th, at In- 
diana Roof, Indianapolis; October 29th, 
at Skylon Ballroom, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
October 30th and November Ist, at In- 
diana Roof, Indianapolis. 


Chicago Chit-Chat 
ONNY DUNHAM moved his crew into 
the Panther Room, Hotel Sherman, on 
September 25th. 
WOODY HERMAN opened at 
Panther Room on October 9th. 


JERRY WALD, after a _ two-weeker, 
opening December 18th, at the Strand 
Theatre, New York City, will begin a 
four-week stay at the Panther Room, De- 
cember 3ist. 

DICK JURGENS and his band took 
time out for their first vacation in thirteen 
years before returning to the Aragon 
Ballroom, on October 30th, for their sixth 
consecutive year. Current plans call for 
another Jurgens run from Christmas Day 
through March 18th, provided Uncle Sam 
doesn’t call him before that date. 

EDDY HOWARD will follow the Jur- 
gens music-makers at the Aragon, De- 
cember Ist. 

JOHNNY (SCAT) DAVIS held forth at 
the Oriental Theatre the week of Novem- 
ber 6th. 

CARL RAVAZZA will begin a four- 
weeker at the Trianon November 27th. 

LAWRENCE WELK is scheduled to 
return to the Trianon on Christmas Day 
and remain through February 14th. 


the 


Far West Fanfare 

OMMY REYNOLDS was honored in a 

farewell party October 16th by hun- 
dreds of Utah dancers when the young 
clarinet-leader and his orchestra finished 
their engagement at the Rainbow Randevu 
in Salt Lake City. He spent October 23rd 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia; 
October 24th at King Ballroom, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; October 30th at the University 
of Texas, Dallas, and began a two-weeker 
at the Blue Moon Cafe, Wichita, Kansas, 
November 6th. A date at the Rainbow 
Gardens, Denver, opening November 19th, 
is next on his schedule. His Western 
dates are so heavy that his return East, 
originally planned for late 1942, has been 
postponed until mid-winter. 

HENRY KING is doing a string of 
Northwest one-nighters. 

INA RAY HUTTON was mistress of 
swingeries at the Orpheum, Omaha, 
Nebraska, November 6th through 12th, 
and at the Orpheum, Springfield, Illinois, 
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November 14th and 15th, She is sched- 
uled to play the Palace, South Bend, 
Indiana, November 16th; the Orpheum, 
Madison, Wisceugin, November 17th and 
18th, and the Circle, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, November 20th through 26th. 

EDDIE ROGERS is fronting the band 
once more at Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 4 

LOU BREESE did one-nighters at the 
Arkota Ballroom, Sioux City, lowa, Octo- 
ber 3rd; Chermot Ballroom, Omaha, 
Nebraska, October 4th, and the Audi- 
torium, Ravenna, Nebraska, October 6th, 
before opening at the Blue Moon, Wichita, 
Kansas, for a date October 9th through 
15th, followed by a stop-over, October 
17th, at the Pal-Mor Ballroom, Kansas 
City. 


Pacific Pastime 


OUNT BASIE played at Long Beach 
Auditorium, Long Beach, October 10th, 
and Shrine Auditorium, Los: Angeles, the 
following day. The Count, famous for his 
hot jazz and swing music, got: his musical 
start by playing the organ for church 
services in his home town of Red Bank, 
New Jersey. 

TOMMY DORSEY was at the Long 
Beach Auditorium, October 24th, then had 
a date at the Orpheum, Seattle, November 
9th, and will be at the Paramount, Port- 
land, Oregon, November 16th. The band 
is already scheduled to play the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York, next year, open- 
ing sometime in the Fall. 





PAUL WHITEMAN 





PAUL WHITEMAN will open January 
12th at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
for a three-month stay. 

BOB CHESTER moved from the Casa 
Manana, Culver City, California, to the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, October 28th, 
for a two-weeker. 

ERSKINE HAWKINS replaced 
Chester at the Casa Manana. 

JAN GARBER had a trio of dates, No- 
vember 6th, 8th and 9th, at the Pacific 
Ballroom, San Diego, before Opening at 
Trianon, South Gate, November 11th. 

TED FIO RITO will be at the Palomar, 
Seattle, Washington, November 23rd. 

HENRY BUSSE set.a record for week- 
end business recently at Jantzen Beach, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Bob 


Hollywood Highlights 


ENE KRUPA checked into the Holly- 

wood Palladium, November 10th. 

LES HITE had a hold-over at Club 
Louisiana, Los Angeles. 

BOB CROSBY, COUNT BASIE and 
FREDDIE SLAK are working in the new 
picture, “Reveille with Beverly”. 

RAY NOBLE, LES BROWN 
FREDDY MARTIN recently 
picture jobs at RKO: 

XAVIER CUGAT appears in the cur- 
rent picture, “You Were Never Lovelier”. 

DUKE ELLINGTON will be featured in 
the film version of “Cabin in the Sky” 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG is working as a 
single, without his band, in MGM's new 
picture, “Cabin in the Sky”. 


and 
completed 


Pack o’ Dates 


IMMY DORSEY packed the jitterbugs 
in during his two-week stay at the 
Panther Room, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
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opening September llth, A date at the 
Hollywood Palladium followed, and, at its 


close, November 9th, he started work on 
the picture, “I Dood It”. The saxophonist- 
leader is so adept on his instrument that 
he plays notes both above and below the 
range of the horn. He was the protag- 
onist in the “believe it or not” stunt of 
playing Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Flight of the 
Bumblebee” in one breath, and is also 
noted for writing saxophone novelties so 
difficult that only he can play them. 

TEDDY POWELL took over at the 
Palais Royale, Toronto, November .2nd; 
Summer Gardens, Kitchener, Ontario, 
November 3rd; Arena, London, Ontario, 
November 4th; Burlington Pier, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, November 5th; Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, November 6th, and Castle 
Farm, Cincinnati, November 7th. 

JIMMIE LUNCEFORD has a string of 
one-nighters ahead of him in middle- 
western and far-western states. 


Lining-Up for Signing-Up 
AMMY KAYE was released from his 
date at the Essex House, New York 
City, where he was scheduled to start 
October 29th, because he may be in the 
Army within the next few months and 
would prefer to play theatres until then. 
Sammy got word last week from some of 
our boys stationed in England, ‘followers 
and fans of Sammy Kaye’, that they had 
always enjoyed listening to his fine or- 
chestra and vocalists, and “hereby an- 
nounce our intentions of forming a fan 
club. We believe it is the first one of its 
kind on foreign soil and are awaiting your 
official recognition as the No. 1 Overseas 
Sammy Kaye Swing and Sway Club”. 

Sammy promptly sent “recognition”. 
INK SPOTS have asked that the “four” 
be dropped from their billing. Seems 
that one of them contemplates early en- 
listment in the Army and that the others 
expect to carry on without a replacement. 
SAM DONAHUE, who will soon enter 
the Army Air Corps, chalked up a mighty 
$52,350 in War Bond sales on a one-night 
appearance on Jerry Robert’s “Swing 
Shift’ radio program. This total would be 
creditable at any time, but is especially 
so here—inasmuch as the “Swing Shift” 
is presented when the average bond buyer 
is either working, sleeping or playing. 
The Donahue band made its West Coast 
debut at the Casa Manana in Culver City, 
California, opening there October 25th 
for a six-week stay. “Saxophone Sam” 
is probably one of the most versatile 
musicians in the business. Not only is 
he a master of the tenor sax, alto sax, 
clarinet and trumpet, but he also writes 
most of the band’s swing arrangements, 


offers an occasional vocal, and, finally, 
leads. Back in the band’s infancy he 
even took care of booking its engage- 


ments! 


They’re In the Service Now 


LAUDE THORNHILL chalked up a 
healthy gross the week of October 2nd 
at the Colonial, Dayton, Ohio. On Octo- 
ber 5th, he flew to New York to enlist in 
the Navy as an apprentice seaman. The 
next day he was back directing the band. 
A one-nighter at Nu-Elms_ Ballroom, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was sandwiched in on 
October 24th, and on October 26th he 
entered the service. 

WAYNE KING is now Captain King of 
the United States Army. 

CHARLIE FISK disbanded his orches- 
tra on the Coast last week following a 
call from Uncle Sam. 

BUDDY CLARKE, house leader for 
years at Park Central Hotel, New York, 
enlisted with his band as a unit of the 
Navy. Clarke has rank of lieutenant, 
junior grade, and unit left for St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, October 7th. 

COUCHY ROBERTS was the first of 
Count Basie’s bandsmen to be called in 
the draft. 

BOB MATTHEWS, 
Sam Donahue, is now in the Army Air 
Corps at Keesler Field, Mississippi. 

MARSHALL ROYAL, ERNIE ROYAL 
and SONNY GRAVEN, all formerly wit 
Lionel Hampton, are now in the Nava 
Reserve band at San Diego, California. 


ex-vocalist with 


Service Notes 


LYDE McCOY’S band, which enlisted 
in toto at the Norfolk Naval Air Base, 
McCoy as a Specialist First Class and the 
personnel as Seamen Second Class, all in 
the Aviation Machinists’ Mates School, 
have since been transferred to the new 
Naval Training School at Millington, near 
Memphis, Tennessee. A. M. M. musicians 
spend part of each day in rehearsal as a 
jazz unit, part in practice as members of 
augmented A. M. M. School’s Naval 
military-type band under direction of 
Chief Musician Pezzala, part in military 
drill and part in general naval schooling. 
The McCoys, moreover, frequently give 
jam sessions in front of the barracks at 
night for their fellow aviation sailors, 
serving as strong ee builders for the 
men. 
GLENN MILLER ahi a thirty-day 
preliminary training, period at Fort Meade, 





Maryland, late in October, which -will pre- 
pare him for the ¢aptaincy he recently 
was granted in the Specialists Corps. 

BUDDY ROGERS hurried from the 
Eastern air base where he is acting as 
lieutenant in the Army air forces, to be 
at the bedside of his wife, Mary Pickford, 
when she was operated on October 21st 
for a kidney ailment. 

ARTIE SHAW’S Navy orchestra in 
Newport, Rhode Island, has _ received 
orders to get in shape for a tour of the 
country, starting in about a month. 


For’ Bonds and Boys 

WING history was really made when 
HARRY JAMES, JIMMIE LUNCE- 
FORD and GLEN GRAY combined orches- 
tras for the mammoth Army Emergency 
Relief Show at Madison Square Garden, 
September 30th. The total band included 
15 saxes, 12 trumpets, nine trombones and 

a 10-piece rhythm section. 

Canada’s Victory Bond campaign was 
led off by BARRY WOOD, who flew to 
Toronto October 24th to start his tour of 
principal Dominion cities in behalf of the 
drive. 

The all-jive band of TOMMY DORSEY, 
on the War Department’s “command per- 
formance”, was short-waved to troops 
overseas. 














GLENN MILLER 





U.S. S. R. to U.S. A. 

USICIANS of the Soviet Union have 

established contact with musicians of 
the United States through Benny Good- 
man, honorary chairman of the popular 
music division of Russian War Relief. 
They have joined with political leaders in 
issuing “a fervent appeal to the great 
American nation to engage in a decisive 
struggle against Hitlerite tyranny”. Their 
appeal, in the form of a cable addressed 
to Goodman, reads as follows: “Today 
the destiny of all mankind is being de- 
cided on the blood-drenched fields of our 
country. At such a time no true artist, no 
man of art, can stand aloof from events”. 
The signers were Dimitri Shostakovich, 
Sergei Prokofieff, Reinhold Gliére, Dimitri 
Kabalevsky, Vano Muradeli, Victor Biely 
and Tikhon Khrennikoff. 


Silver Lining 

HAT inevitable silver lining peeps 

through in the orchestral situation, 
also. Formerly, if a single member in a 
band were displaced, a great cry went up 
from one-night operators that they were 
being ‘‘taken in’’, that they were not get- 
ting what they had bought, that the leader 
was using them to break in new talent. 
Now not a murmer comes from these 
people who feel glad enough to get a 
good band, reshuffled or otherwise. 


Swing Soirees 

AZZ lectures and jam sessions are being 

featured at the series of fifteen swing 
soirees which opened at the New School 
for Social Research, New York, Septem- 
ber 29th. Robert Goffin, Belgian lawyer 
and swing fan, and Leonard Feather, 
British composer and critic, are conduct- 
ing the course. Stars who will take part 
either as speakers or performers include 
Jimmie Lunceford, Harry James, Lionel 
Hampton, Benny Goodman and W. C. 
Handy. 


“Once Upon a Time” 

OE REICHMAN was once a budding 

genius in an important law office. 

JAN SAVITT at one time played with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, in 
fact, was the youngest member ever ad- 
mitted to the organization. 

LIONEL HAMPTON shouldn't be 
bothered by the current transportation 
problem, for he once rode to work in a 
hearse! It happened when the Hampton 
band left Boston in a chartered bus, en 
route for Baltimore, 400 miles away. The 
bus broke down at 1 A. M., with no other 
buses obtainable and no trains sched- 


uled. Finally a bystander offered to sup- 
phy accommodations in a hearse and four 
big black limousines. 


The boys made it 





with an hour to spare. 
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Buglers’ A-B oe C’s 


I 


“Some day I’m going to murder the 
bugler”, runs one of the most familiar 
of army tunes. At 5:45 A. M. the bugler 
is probably the most unpopular man in 
the army, but forty-five minutes later he 
blows mess call and, presto! he is again 
one of the boys. It’s a bit hard on the 
nerves at first, but the bugler gets used 
to it in time. After all, he doesn’t like 
to wake people up. 


Army buglers have a separate classifica- 
tion, just as do cooks and truck drivers. 
Let us follow the activities of the bugler, 
for instance, at Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center, Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia. Here they receive special training 
in their job. In the first place, they are 
known, in “G. I.” language, as trumpeters, 
not buglers. The regulation field trumpet 
is about eighteen inches long, and is 
pitched in the key of G, with an adjusta- 
dle slide in F. There is also a cavairy 
bugle pitched in C, which is only about 
ten inches long. More rarely used is 
the single-valve type of the regulation 
trumpet, which adds five more notes to 
the five which can be produced on the 
Valveless model. All of these are to be 
distinguished from the ordinary three- 
Valve trumpet and cornet, which are 
standard band instruments. 


After they are classified, on the basis 
of previous experience, trumpeters are 
Sent to Major Emerson Ballmer, QMRTC 
band officer, for instruction. The first 
thitig they learn is the fundamentals of 
Music, that is, how to read ‘and write 
Music. Playing by ear may carry a man 


through if his ear is exceptionally good, 
but almost invariably it results in sloppy, 
inaccurate playing. The difference be- 
tween an eighth note and a sixteenth is 
as important in camp as it is in the con- 
cert hall. 

The easiest calls are taught first, and 
the men are required to memorize them 
as quickly as possible. After two weeks 
of training, a trumpeter receives a rating 
as skilled or semi-skilled; if he doesn’t 
measure up to one of these standards, he 
is sent back for reclassification. During 
the first week he is expected to learn at 
least six calls. 


The climax in a_ trumpeter-trainee’s 
period of instruction resembles the first 
solo flight of an aviation cadet; it is his 
first solo performance at retreat. The 
music itself is not particularly difficult, 
but the nervous strain is considerable. He 
stands alone on a wide, wide field, with 
ranks of motionless men in the distance, 
and it seems as though everyone in the 
world were listening, waiting for him to 
make a mistake. The trumpeter who suc- 
cessfully passes this ordeal has proved 
his mettle. 


There is considerable hard study in 
store for him, too. Trumpet calls fall 
into four main classes: warning calls, 


formation calls, alarm calls and service 
calls. This last group includes almost all 
the calls with which the average soldier 
is likely to be familiar. There is also a 
separate category of drill signals. About 
twenty-four. calls are in common use, out 
of a grand total of fifty-nine for all 
branches of the army. 


In addition to calls and signals, most 
trumpeters are required to play in a field 
drum and bugle corps. Camp Lee already 
has several of these field corps, and more 





are being trained. There is one in each 








regiment, so that each unit has appropri- 
ate music for every occasion, 





ARMY BUGLER 
Signal Corps Photo 





At present, there are more than fifty 
trumpeters in the cadre of the Quarter- 
master Replacement Training Center— 
all graduates of Major Ballmer’s classes, 
distributed one to a company. There are 
three buglers’ schools, directed by ser- 
geants under the general supervision of 
Major Ballmer. It is estimated that about 
250 have been trained here since Camp 
Lee was opened. A trumpeter who has 
been permanently assigned to a unit 
normally has other full-time duties ‘and 
acts as trumpeter only when he draws 
guard duty or when in action in the field. 








@ARMONY. 


in 12 easy lessons 
J LEARN TO MEMORIZE 


IMPROVISE, ARRANGE, COMPOSE! 
Write for actual proof and guarantee offer. 
NO OBLIGATION. 

De Lamater Practical Harmony System 
1650 Warren Ave. Dept. “I. Chicago, Ill. 














CROSS-NOTE PUZZLES 


FOR ALL 


@ MUSIC LOVERS @ 


A series of questions and answers, puzzles and prob- 
lems, which encompass the entire field of elementary 
harmony and theory. Entertaining and educational. 
Money back within five days if not satisfied. 
Introductory Price $1.00 
CHAS. M. D’ALEO 
190 Sackman Street Brooklyn, New York 








e SAMPLE ee 


HOT CHORUS. seit free upon request. Modern 
styling; latest phrasing and technique written in a 
playable manner. Send postage, self-addressed envelope. 

For Alte, Trumpet, Tener, Trombone, Violin, Vibes, 
Accordion, Clarinet, Guitar, Bass. Check Your Inst. 
Bork of 250 HOT LICKS, $1.00. A guaranteed 
method of writing your own chorus. This book a 
‘Veritable Encyclopedia’ of the best RADIO LICKS 


WIN NEHER - - Laureldale, Pa. 














THE LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet, accurate facings, hand-finished Reeds. 
, -& combination for .eagier blowing, better tone; im- 


prove your playing. Prices are reasonable. Refacing. 
Descriptive Price List FR 
WM. LEWERENZ 


3016 Texas Avenue St. Louis, Me. 
; . 
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ECAUSE of the-touring of several revivals and the increase of 
vaudeville in legitimate theatres, there are considerably more 
road shows now than there were last Fall at this time, this in 


spite of difficulties concerning transportation. 


cially popular in the larger cities. 


Musical shows: are espe- 


Six are running simultaneously on 
Broadway and almost that many are lined up in Chicago. 


Another 


aspect of the war-time theatre situation is big week-end business, the 


theatres being crowded with war - 


workers bent on making up for lost 
time in the way of entertainment. 


Vaudeville’s Vaultings 

OS ANGELES theatres have discovered 

they have a money-maker in the ninety- 
minute vaudeville show and two feature 
policy. The Burbank Theatre is giving 
three shows every day except Saturday 
and Sunday with healthy returns. 

In the middle-western section—in fact 
throughout the United States—bands are 
leading other vaudeville units. Managers’ 
only anxiety is that they may not be able 
to round up enough top-flighters for their 
needs. 





CHARLES BUTTERWORTH 
in “Count Me In” 





TOP-FLIGHT AND VAUDEVILLE 
GROSSES 


New York 


T the Paramount, the three weeks end- 

ing October 15th, Tony Pastor brought 
in grosses successively of $67,000, $60,000 
and $56,000, while Horace Heidt, at the 
Strand, was counting up totals of $52,000, 
$45,000 and $41,500. The following week, 
ending October 22nd, Gene Krupa knocked 
off $50,000 at the Paramount and Stan 
Kenton $40,000 at the Strand. 

Radio City Music Hall, Roxy and the 
State theatres leaned heavily on vaude- 
ville during the same four-week span, 
with totals as follows: 





WEEK 

ENDING Radio City Roxy State 

| $107,000 $55,000 $25,000 

October 8th ... 98 ,000 43,000 30,000 

October 15th 97,000 47 500 32,000 

October 22nd 82,000 60,000 26,000 
Boston 


T the Boston, Ella Fitzgerald, Stan Ken- 


ton, Jerry Wald and Dick Stabile 
helped zoom grosses successively, the 
four weeks ending October 22nd, to 


$22,500, $29,500, $25,600 and $29,500. 


Providence 

ENE KRUPA, Johnny Scat Davis, Louis 
Prima and Jerry Wald were the top- 
flighters who brought the Metropolitan, 
the weeks ending successively October Ist, 
8th, 15th and 22nd, grosses of $10,000, 
$7,500, $10,000 and $7,000. Fay’s during 
the’ same four weeks had vaudeville with 
add-ups of $6,500, $6,000, $7,200 and $7,500. 


Newark 
T the Adams, the week ending October 


ist, Sam Donahue’s orchestra (plus 
three vaudeville acts) rolled up a fine 





$17,000. The following week, Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe revue, “Mrs. Astor’s 
Pet Horse”, nicked off a great $18,800. 
The week ending October 15th, when. Char- 
lie Barnet took over, the total was $17,200, 
and the week after that, with Sammy 
Kaye at the helm, $19,000. 

Proctor’s profited from its vaudeville 
units in the four weeks ending October 
22nd, clocking up successively $24,800, 
$18,200, $19,500 and $25,500. 


Philadelphia 

UCKY MILLINDER at the Earle, the 
week ending October 1st, was the mag- 
net which drew in the fine gross of 
$30,000. The following week Alvino Rey 
crowded in the jitterbugs to the tune of 
$26,000. John Kirby’s orchestra was on 
the stage, the week ending October 15th, 
with $20,500 to show, the same amount 
checked off by Billy Rose’s “Mrs. Astor’s 

Pet Horse” the following week. 


Baltimore 
AUDEVILLE was the fare of the Hip- 
podrome, the weeks ending October Ist, 
8th and 15th with $16,200, $17,800 and 
$14,500 the grosses. Charlie Barnet took 
over the week after that, with $16,500 
to show. 


Washington 
ASHINGTON had a solid diet of vaude- 
ville, the four weeks of October 22nd, 
both at the Capitol and the Earle. Grosses 
at the former skimmed to $24,500, $21,500, 
$26,500 and $22,000; at the latter to 
$18,100, $22,000, $16,000 and $19,000. 


Buffalo 
HARLIE SPIVAK’S orchestra at the 
Buffalo, was the cause of the soaring 
$22,000 grossed the week ending October 
8th, a Bowes unit of the $18,000 the week 
ending October 22nd. 


Pittsburgh 

HARLIE BARNET, Lucky Millinder 
(with Ink Spots), Billy Rose’s “Mrs. 
Astor’s Pet Horse” and Glen Gray were 
the varied attractions bringing in succes- 
sive totals of $16,000, $22,000, $19,000 and 
$18,000 at the Stanley, the four weeks 

ending October 22nd. 


Cleveland 
HE foursome who brought plump re- 
ceipts to the Palace of $24,000, $22,000, 
$26,000 and $20,000 the four weeks ending 
October 22nd, were successively Charlie 
Spivak, Will Osborne, Lucky Millinder 
and Claude Thornhill. 


Indianapolis 
T the Circle, the four weeks ending 
October 22nd, swing was provided suc- 
cessively by Woody Herman, Dick Jurgens, 


Claude Thornhill and Ted Lewis, with 
grosses $16,000, $16,200, $13,000 and 
$16,000. Meanwhile at Keith’s vaudeville 


held forth and coin was counted to the 
amounts of $4,400, $3,900, $4,200 and 
$4,500. 


Chicago 

HE week ending October ist saw two 

top-flighters in Chicago, Eddy Howard 
at the Chicago, grossing $43,800, and Shep 
Fields at the Oriental, counting up $20,300. 
The following week, the add-up at the 
Chicago was $36,100, with vaudeville the 
attraction, and $21,200 at the Oriental, 
where Jimmy Joy held forth. The week 
ending October 15th, the Chicago, con- 
tinuing with vaudeville, grossed $43,100; 
the Oriental, with Art Jarrett in charge, 
$21,700. Both the Chicago and the Orien- 
tal had vaudeville, the week ending Octo- 
ber 22nd, with totals respectively $45,000 
and $25,000. 








1509 North Vine St. 





On Their Way to the Hit Parade 


DID YOU EVER DREAM A SOLDIER'S DREAM? 
THERE'S GOLD IN THE MOON TONIGHT 


Orchestrations Available : 
MEMORIE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.’ 


‘ Dept. I 





Hollywood, California 


‘ Detroit 

HE big $38,000 rung up by the Michi- 

gan, the week ending October 8th, was 

largely attributable to Sammy Kaye’s or- 
chestra, : 


Kansas City 


AUDEVILLE took the center of the 

stage at the Tower, the four weeks 
ending October 22nd, with. grosses of 
$11,000, $7,500, $11,000 and $7,000. 


Omaha 


OB CROSBY’S band at the Orpheum,. 
the week ending October 8th, hurdled 
receipts to a high $17,000.. Two weeks 
later Cab Calloway’s band made it $15,000, 
in a six-day stay. 


Minneapolis 


AN GARBER rang up a good $14,500, 

the week ending October Ist, at the 
Orpheum. The following week, with 
vaudeville, the gross was $11,000. Bob 
Crosby zoomed it to $16,000 the week 
ending October 15th. 


Los Angeles 


T the Orpheum, the four weeks ending 

October 22nd, grosses of $14,000, 
$12,000, $16,000 and $11,000 were respec- 
tively attributed to Lionel Hampton, Abe 
Lyman, Erskine Hawkins and the vaude- 
ville unit, “Priorities on Parade”. 


San Francisco 
HE Golden Gate gave credit to its vari- 
ous top-flighters for the sturdy grosses 
of $25,000, $18,000, $21,000 and $30,000 
realized in the four weeks ending Octo- 
ber 22nd. Ina Ray Hutton was there the 
fortnight ending October 8th, Count Basie, 
the week ending October 15th, and Ted 
Fio Rito, the week after that. 


Seattle 
AUDEVILLE at the Palomar, the four 
weeks ending October 22nd, was 


largely responsible for the grosses succes- 
sively of $10,000, $8,800, $8,100 and $9,000. 


Portland 
T the Mayfair, the week ending October 


ist, Major Bowes’ unit brought in 
$9,000. 


satel... sensed 


———seemini 





ACCORDION 
REPAIRS 








Now . . « more than ever 


... is the time to keep your accor- 
dion in good repair and prolong its 
useful life. EXCELSIOR craftsmen. 











are available for all types of accordion 
servicing. Write for detailed estimate, 


| @ 
There is still time for that New 


EXCELSIOR while our limited 
supply lasts. 
catalogue. 


EXCELSIOR 


Send for illustrated 


ACCORDIONS, INC. 


333 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








Boston 

UB theatres are beginning to light up 

like Christmas trees. “Count Me In”, 
playing at the Majestic the weeks ending 
September 26th and October 3rd, reaped 
fine totals of $24,000 and $22,000. The 
Boston Comic Opera Company took over 
the weeks ending October 10th and 17th, 
with somewhat less impressive but still 
good grosses of $9,000 and $12,000. 

Three weeks of “Beat the Band” (the 
last curtailed because of Jack Whiting’s 
illness), ending October 10th, brought sat- 
isfactory returns of $18,000, $18,000 and 





ROMO VINCENT and Chorus in “Beat the Band” 








LEGITIMATE GROSSES 
New York 


N impressive list of musicals has been 

scheduled for the Broadway Fall and 
Winter season, and those already playing 
on the Great Dimmed-out Way show un- 
usual staying powers. “Let Freedom 
Sing” and “Priorities of 1943” are the 
only ones that have checked out at this 








writing. The grosses are as follows: 
WEEK ENDING 

Sept. 26 Oct.3 Oct.10 Oct. 17 
By Jupiter . seseee $26,000 $28,000 $28,000 $28,000 
Let's Face It................ 27,500 27,000 30,000 30,000 
Sons o” Fun 30,000 30,000 34,000 32,000 
Star and Garter 24,000 24,000 24,000 24,000 
Stars on Ice 30,000 30,000 31,000 32,000 
Show Time cee 24,000 25,000 26,000 26,000 
Priorities of 1943 17,000 15,000 
Strip for Action . 12,000* 20,300 20,400 
Wine, Woman and Song 10,000 12,000 12,000 
a A: SR siete ” astliigns . .cnnetnle 5,000 
_ & i eee 30,000 
EE Ge Clicninninktign came ania  cntcthe 17,000 

* First five days. 
° a 
Springfield 


éagY SISTER EILEEN?” started off the 


legitimate season here with phe- 
nomenal $8,000 for four sell-out houses, 











September 21st-26th. 





$12,000. “Eve of St. Mark” checked out 
of the Wilbur October 3rd, with $12,000 
added up for each of its two weeks. 
“Damask Cheek” at the Plymouth, 4 
combination of Robson, Wiman, and Van 
Druten, accounted for $7,000 in its first 
week and $6,000 in its second, ending 
October 17th. “Life with Father” drew 
in its first two return weeks at the Wil 
bur (ending October 10th and 17th) $15- 
800 and $16,000. “Priorities” drew capac- 
ity in all shows but the matinees, the 
week ending October 17th, making it a 
great $26,500. “Mr. Sycamore” at the 
Colonial the same week built up to $12,300. 


New Haven 
“@TRIP FOR ACTION” in on a four-day 
try-out the week ending September 
26th, got $9,000 in five performances. 
“Spring Again” in four performances 
the next week slipped under $5,000. “Mr. 


Sycamore” the week after that took @ f 


box office brush-off and came through 
three performances with only $3,200. 
“Skin of Our Teeth”, the week ending ” 
October 17th, pulled the season’s to } 
gross to date with a practical sell-out @ ~ 
four performances and $12,700 ticked of 
at the box-~effice. 
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Philadelphia 
EATRE business is booming in this 
city and bookings continue to line up 
for forthcoming weeks. Seat sales of Ger- 
trude Lawrence’s “Lady in the Dark” 


- started slowly but gained momentum, 
* yegistering, for the two weeks ending 


October 10th, $31,000 and $33,000. The 
relatively small $23,000 nicked off for the 
week ending October 17th was caused by 
the illness of Gertrude Lawrence which 
necessitated the canceling of two per- 
formances. : 

Three weeks of “The Corn is Green” 
at the Locust (closing October 10th) made 


- anice profit at $17,700, $16,300 and $14,000. 


One week (ending September 26th) of 
“Magic” and “Hello Out There” at the 
Walnut did good business at $7,200. “Papa 
js All’, the weeks ending October 10th 
and 17th, got most satisfactory grosses of 
$11,000 and $14,000. 


Pittsburgh 
EW HELLZAPOPPIN’ ”, in seven per- 
formances. at the Nixon, the week 
ending September 26th, proved that it 
still is a going concern, with a husky 
gross of $18,500. Two weeks later the 
Lunts in “The Pirate” showed their con- 
tinued drawing power with a fine $24,000 
counted up. “This is the Army”, a com- 
plete sell-out, grossed over $58,000, the 

week ending October 17th. 


Washington 

RANKLIN STREET” closed Septem- 

ber 26th after a week which gleaned 
for it only $7,500. Both producer and 
director insist it will re-light after revi- 
sion. “This is the Army” counted up 
$46,075 on its first seven performances, 
the week ending October 3rd, and zoomed 
over that the following week. The Lunts 
in “The Pirate’, the week ending Octo- 
ber 17th, swept in $25,000, a flattering 
take. 





< o eal 
a tee ss is 
wid \, 
ba ae | 


MARJORIE KNAPP 
in “Star and Garter” 





Baltimore 

RIORITIES” at Ford’s the week end- 

‘ing September 26th, garnered $25,500 
in eleven shows which included four mat- 
inees and a Sunday evening performance. 
“My Sister Eileen”, back at Ford’s the 
week ending October 3rd, rolled up a 
highly pleasing $11,000 despite the open- 
ing of the film of that name during the 
Same week. Favorable reviews from lo- 
cal critics helped pile up $9,200 for “Guest 
in the House”, the week ending October 
10th. “The Merry Widow”, with Muriel 
Angelus in the title role, garnered $11,000 
the week ending October 17th. 


Buffalo 
HE eighth engagement of “Tobacco 
Road” at the Erlanger tallied, for the 
week ending October 10th, $8,500. The 
following week “Angel Street” garnered, 


in eight performances, a disappointing 
$6,000. 


Detroit 
HE MOON IS DOWN?” closed after a 
week at the Cass, September 26th, 
although the gross was $13,500, not bad. 




















Joe E. Brown in “The Show-Off” con- 
tinued to stack the coin in his six-week 
date at the Lafayette, until news of the 
death of his son (in an aeroplane crash) 
caused him to withdraw from the cast, and 
the show closed. The gross for the week 
ending September 26th was $8,600, for 
the week ending October 3rd, $9,300. 


“Porgy and Bess” at the Cass tallied 
$22,500 in its first week, ending October 
17th. Duffy’s “Life of the Party” regis- 
tered $18,600 in its first ten days at the 
Wilson, also ending October 17th. 


Cincinnati 

HE local season started off with a flour- 

ish here, at the Taft, where the Lunts 
in “The Pirate” grossed $16,500 for four 
performances the latter part of the week 
ending October 3rd. The following week 
“You Can’t Take it with You”, with Fred 
Stone, <t the Emery, grossed $6,500. Fran- 
cis Lederer, in “Pursuit of Happiness” 
grossed $4,600 the week ending Octo- 
ber 17th. 


Cleveland 


HE Lunts had this town eating from 

their hands with “The Pirate’, there 
the week ending September 26th. Eight 
performances swept $25,000 into the cof- 
fers. The following week “Angel Street’, 
also at the Hanna, got a rather chilly re- 
ception and a pale $9,000. “Porgy and 
Bess”, however, the week after that, rolled 
up an excellent gross of $22,000. 


Indianapolis 


ROM Monday to Wednesday of the week 

ending October 3rd the Lunts in “The 
Pirate” at the English, grossed a spectacu- 
lar $12,000 in four performances. Two 
weeks later “My Sister Eileen” culled 
$9,500 in eight performances. 


Milwaukee 


“M* SISTER EILEEN”, in a repeat en- 
gagement, grossed $10,500 at the 
Davidson, the week ending September 
26th. The following week “The Play’s 
the Thing” with Tamara, was the feature, 
the gross a disappointing $5,000. 


Chicago 

"cca legitimate season is moving 
along at a streamlined pace, with no 

complaints to speak of. 

follows: 


Grosses are as 





WEEK ENDING 
Oct.3 Oct.10 Oct. 17 
$13,000 $15,000 $13,500 
16,000 16,500 16,000 
13,000 11,000 10,000 
2,000 3,000 5,000 
17,000 16,000 17,000 
enn 13,000 





Sept. 26 
$18,000 
17,000 
12,500 
2,000 


Best Foot Forward 
Good Night Ladies 
Junior Miss 

Maid in the Ozarks 
Hellzapoppin’ 
Spring Again 


St. Louis 


éongy SISTER EILEEN” teed off the local 

legitimate season September 27th 
with a gross of $9,500 the first week. Its 
second week brought in $11,100. 


Portland, Ore. 


é@LAUDIA” played four nights and one 

matinee at the Mayfair, the week 
ending October 3rd, with a gross of $13,000 
accounted for partly by the large influx 
of shipyard workers to this town. 


San Francisco 


é¢A RSENIC AND OLD LACE” closed in 

the glory of a $22,000 gross, the week 
ending September 26th, to reopen again 
three weeks later with an also-good gross 
of $18,000. Between its two engagements, 
“Watch on the Rhine” brought in two fair- 
ish grosses of $14,000 and $17,000 and the 
following week, running in competition 
with “Arsenic”, $16,500. “Claudia” closed, 
the week ending September 26th, with a 
gross of $14,000. 


Los Angeles 


HIS city’s grosses are plodding steadily 
along, nothing to worry about, but 
nothing to rave about either. 


———-WEEK ENDING————- 
Sept. 26 Oct.3 Oct.10 Oct. 1 
Watch on the Rhine $15,000 ane 


Arsenic and Old Lace $14,000 $16,000 

Blackouts of 1942 14,000 14,000 14,000 $14,000 

SS eee Gasccctese  cuuaatemy «= nena 14,000 
Toronto 


DISAPPOINTING $7,000 was “Angel 

Street’s” gross for the week ending 
September 26th. The week ending Octo- 
ber 10th, Guthrie McClintic’s “Spring 
Again” brought in an exceptional $10,900. 
“Tobacco Road” on its first trip into 
Canada grossed an excellent $11,009 at 
the Royal Alexandra, the week ending 
October 17th. 


Montreal 


écagyY SISTER EILEEN” closed October 
17th after: seven evening perform- 





ances and two matinees at His Majesty’s 





HART-BEATS: Here we are again in Washington, D. C., 
and expect to. be here for some time. The day of our arrival 
the rains came and we were just beginning negotiations for 
the building of an ark when the waters receded and nature 
slowly resumed its wonted course. We were prepared to “meet 
up” with any number of difficulties here, but to date things 
have progressed smoothly. Within two hours after landing 
we located a pleasant abode at a reasonable price (contrary 
to reports about scarcity of rooms and high rent rates). The 
transportation crowds are nothing compared to those New 
York subway rushes. Food prices are about average, although 
restaurants are crowded. (The cafeteria food in the govern- 
ment buildings is -excellent, if you have the endurance to 
stand in line long enough to get it.) Concerning Washing- 
tonians, as in New York City where one seldom meets a real 
New Yorker, so here we have yet to meet a dyed-in-the-wool 
Washingtonian. As for the City of Washington—it’s wonder- 
ful! Our night life has been null and void so far, but we 
hear that Sonny Dunham is drawing the crowds to the Victory Room of the Roose- 
velt Hotel. At Treasure Island Paul Kain and his orchestra are going over big, as is 
Miles Hallett at the Cafe Caprice. ... There is plenty of good music floating about 
the city, and we hope to catch up with some of it before long. In the meantime, we 
are trying to catch up on some long-lost sleep. 

SYMPHONIC NOTES: An all-Russian program was played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting, for the opening concert of its season in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at Constitution Hall, October 20th (and judging by this program and 
others in the making, it seems that contemporary Soviet music will have an impor- 
tant position in this season’s symphony programs)... . Civic leaders of Kansas City 
and Wichita, Kansas, will pool resources and support a regional orchestral venture, 
whereby the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra will serve both communities but 
under a different title in each. ... The Orchestra of the New Friends of Music (New 





JAN HART 


WANDERING NOTES: 


Association has enrolled 121 players 
members. 
presentation of Polish opera. 


Pittsburgh Symphony. 


married last month? 


now has an official marching song callec 


Joey Kearns. . . 
Navy. 
lis? 


bank clerks. 


during the first month of publication. 
into a publishing business of his own. 


York) is in danger of being disbanded because of the draft. 

Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony will be played by 
at least ten major symphony orchestras this season. . 
this 
... A Polish Opera Guild has been formed in Chicago to encourage the 


. .. Did you know that Sir Thomas Beecham has com- 
pleted a book of memoirs entitled “A Mingled Chime’? 


. . The National Orchestral 


year of which one-third are new 


Morton Gould has been 


commissioned by Fritz Reiner to orchestrate “The Star-Spangled Banner” for the 


PASSING NOTES: Did you know: That Bonnie Baker and Orrin Tucker were 
(The bridegroom is now a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy.) ... What’s this about Artie Shaw trying to recruit the best musicians from 
various top-flight bands for his Navy band? 


... The Medical Corps at Camp Pickett 


“The Medicos”, with music by Sergeant 
Howard Bailey, and words by Private George Herz. 
Strip Polka”, has been purchased for the movies. 


BUGLE CALL: Leaders who have already joined the Armed Forces or are about 
to join are Glenn Miller, Clyde McCoy, Emery Deutsch, Eddie Le Baron, Pancho and 
. Claude Thornhill, too, will soon disband his group and join the 
(Special note to Claude: Did you get our note there at the Circle in Indianapo- 
Sorry we couldn’t see the show but had to rush for the train.) 
Bellew, recently returned from China where he was wounded in battle, has received 
his honorable discharge from the Army and is again leading his own band. 

WHOLE NOTES: The Chicago Times’ “War Song for America” contest, with cash 
award of $1,900 and a standard publishing contract from Mills Music, Inc., has selected 
as the prize winner “Mud In His Ears”, by Mac Weaver and Joe Banahan, both Chicago 


... Johnny Mercer’s tune, “The 


... Captain Dick 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES: Robbins’ “Victory Song Book” sold over 120,000 copies 
... Joe Whalen, former contact man, has gone 


His first big tune is “Lost in the Midnight 
Blue”, by J. C. Johnson and Lucky Roberts. 


tion of Romberg’s songs entitled “Sigmund Romberg Song Album”’. 
like that new tune “Trains in the Night’? 
CODA 


“Up from the common soil, up from the quiet heart of the people, rise joyously today 
streams of hope and determination bound to renew the face of the earth in glory.” 


. . . Harms, Inc., is publishing a collec- 
... And don’t you 


—Wooprow WILSON. 





WAR DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from Page Two) 


States hospital for the entertainment of 
its inmates. 


(8) Concerts in the Capitol grounds, 
Capitol building, and public parks of the 
City of Washington only. 

(9) At free social and entertainment ac- 
tivities conducted exclusively for the bene- 
fit of enlisted men and their guests in 
service clubs and social centers main- 
tained for the use of enlisted men in the 
vicinity of military reservations. Since 
it is contemplated that such service will 
not be furnished when it would interfere 
with the normal military duties of bands- 
men, furnishing of musicians on such oc- 
casions is discretionary with the com- 
manding officer having jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

(10) For parades and ceremonies inci- 
dent to national gatherings of officers of 
the Army of the United States, veterans 
and patriotic organizations. These occa- 
sions do not include dinners, dances, or 
luncheons. 

(11) At public rallies and parades held 
exclusively for the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps. If admission is charged the en- 
tire proceeds must be used for the pur- 
chase of stamps or bonds. The command- 
ing officer having jurisdiction may deter- 
mine the extent of participation with due 
consideration being given to interference 
with training. The cost of transporting 
the band for such activities may be 
charged against appropriated funds. 

(12) At public rallies and parades to 
stimulate munitions production. This ap- 
plies particularly to such celebrations held 
at manufacturing plants in connection 
with plant awards. 

(13) The Army Relief, the Army Emer- 
gency Relief, and the’ National Red Cross, 
when the entire proceeds are donated to 
these agencies. Local charities and com- 





had grossed a good $10,000, 


munity chests are not, included. 





b. Bands or individual musicians will 
not be furnished on the following occa- 
sions: 

(1) For civic parades, ceremonies, ex- 
positions, etc., except as provided under 
a(11) and (12) above, regattas, contests, 
festivals, local baseball or football games, 
activities or celebrations, and the like. 

(2) For the furtherance, directly or in- 
directly, of any public or private enter- 
prise, functions by chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and commercial clubs or 
associations. 


(3) For any occasion that is partisan 
or sectarian in character or purpose. 

(4) For civilian clubs, societies, civic or 
fraternal organizations. 

(5) For so-called charitable purposes of 
a local, sectarian, or partisan character or 
any so-called charity that is not of a na- 
tional character. 

(6) For broadcasts off a military reser- 
vation, except as stated in a(6) above. 

(7) Any occasion where there will in 
fact be competition with civilians. 

4. Policy.—It is not the policy of the 
War Department for officials of the Army 
to ask permission from or the approval of 
musicians’ unions for Army bands to play 
on or off military reservations. 

[A. G. 322.941 (8-20-42).] 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR: 


G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 





OFFICIAL: 
H. B. Lewis, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 





These new Instructions are substan- 
tially the same as the former two Instruc- 
tions dated April 10th, 1941, and July 
15th, 1941, respectively, plus (11) and 
(12), - Also, kindly. note No. 4 titled 
POLICY. 
Fraternally yours, 


J. C. PETRILLO, President, A. F. of M. 
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H If, in the atmosphere of war, we allow civil 


liberty to slip away from us, it may not be long 
before our recent great gains in social and eco- 
nomic justice will also have vanished. 

—JUSTICE FRANK MURPHY. 
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In the Midst of Change 


N this era of change, when orchestras undergo a 
metamorphosis overnight to appear the following 
morning with a completely new personnel, and when 
the casts in opera change before the ink announcing them 
has fully dried, it is well to look into this kaleidoscope of 
tumbling events and perceive what remains set and sure, 
with aspect and significance undeterred. 

First, then, the great masterworks do not change: 
the Beethoven Fifth, the Schubert “Unfinished”, the 
Tchaikovsky “Pathetique”. Whatever inflection of pass- 
ing whim or current craze one cares to put into them, 
they are still just as they were when penned by their 
composers. Then, too, the effect of these masterworks 
on true music lovers does not change. Whether the work 
has been requisitioned as the trump card of patriotism 
or cast in the discard for the duration, still, to those who 
hear music for music’s own sake, it remains beautiful 
because its harmonies, melodies and rhythms bespeak 
the artist’s creativeness. Masterworks are no newscasters, 
no code concealers. They cry no recent engagement, no 
ancient feud. They are, on the contrary, pure personal 
expression, but the expression of personality so broad, so 
mighty, that it encompasses all space and all time. 

Music has not changed; our reactions to it has not 
changed. And these two. things shall never change 
though battle sound on our very doorstep and spatter 
our very hearthstones. Here is a thing we can hold to 
in these times of stress. Here is a thing which will be 
our bulwark through the darkest hours of peril. 


Music Drives the Rivet 


VEN before the war, sporadic attempts were made 
E to utilize music in speeding up factory production. 

Workers were given music—of a sort—at the lunch 
period and during working hours. The consensus of 
opinion was that they liked it, but little attempt was made 
to discover by scientific means to just what extent output 
was increased thereby. Now, when every extra item 
manufactured in war plants is cause for congratulation 
and when intensification of effort is encouraged by every 
means within the scope of science, ethics and psychology, 
music has been subjected to most careful tests and 
measurements, has been proportioned and administered 
as accurately as a physician’s prescription. Professor 
Harold Burris-Meyer, Director of Research in Sound at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, for instance, has re- 
ported on investigations by himself and Richmond L. 
Cardinwell, also of Stevens Institute, that in a number 
of factories and war plants in the East the introduction 
of music resulted in production rate increases ranging 
from 1.3 to 11.1 per cent. What is more, they found 
that “a carefully selected and planned program boosted 
production 6.8 per cent in a typical plant already em- 
ploying music.” 

It is Professor Burris-Meyer’s opinion, therefore, that 
music should be “typed” as carefully as, for instance’ 
blood plasmas. “We believe”, he stated, “that pro- 
gramming must ultimately be undertaken for the factory, 
if not for the specific operation. Fatigue curves (statis- 
tical charts) vary in shape and amplitude and it is 
difficult to find one remedy for dips occurring at different 
times in different operations.” 
Further, he makes it clear that. most compositions are 
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“not in the idiom of the modern industrial plant, and yet 
the industrial audience will at the present rate sdon be 
the largest audience for the musician. When the com- 
poser starts to think of his work as being first and oftenest 
performed in the factory, before people who are working 
while they listen, we may well have a musical idiom 
which is something new on the face of the earth. 

“What industry can do for music may be as im- 
portant when the record of this civilization is written as 
anything music can do for industry”. 


So, composers, here. is your.chance to make music for 
the turning of the screw, the driving of the rivet, the 
scraping of the file. Here waits your audience, hungry 
for music to give rhythm to the infinitely repeated motion, 
the skilled touch, the final twist, to write a meaning into 
the factory’s burring undertone that never ceases, never 
even subsides. A rare opportunity, one which the true 
artist will seize with avidity. For what is his purpose 


but to give significance to life, to glorify its smallest 
detail ? 


Economic Highlights 


National and International Problems Inseparable 
From Local Welfare 


E are at last beginning to feel the colossal changes 
V4 war has forced on the economic and social life 

of the nation. And, in the next six months or so, 
changes in a far greater degree than anything we have 
yet experienced will inevitably take place. 

It should be clear to everyone by now that the Ameri- 
can standard of living, which has been infinitely luxurious 
by comparison with that of most of the rest of the world, 
will be largely abandoned for the duration. This year, 
our national income will be the largest in our history. 
But the amount of money which the people will have to 
spend for goods and services will be down to the lowest 
depression levels and perhaps lower. There are three 
principal reasons for that. First, and most important, is 
the tax burden, which will be felt in the lowest income 
groups, and will reach staggering proportions in the 
middle and high income groups. Second, War Bond 
purchases, whether voluntary or enforced, will take a 
substantial part of everyone’s remaining income. Third, 
the price level is far above that of 1932 and 1933. 

For the most part, we have not yet felt any particular 
lack of “luxury goods”. While manufacture of such 
goods was stopped some time ago in most lines, stocks 
on hand have kept store inventories adequate. Soon it 
will be impossible to buy a refrigerator, an automatic 
heating plant, a radio, an office machine, and ten thousand 
and one other items, unless you have a first-class priority 
rating, and the item is needed for a purpose directly con- 
nected with the war. Rationing of public transportation 
services may make pleasure travel impossible. And it is 
generally expected that a card-rationing system, similar to 
that now in effect for sugar, will be extended to other 
foods, to clothes and to many additional necessities. 

Whole professions are being virtually wiped out. For 
example, there is the plight of the salesman. There is 
no need for his services if his industry is engaged in war 
work. If his industry is not in war work, its production 
is swiftly declining and he has less and less to sell. These 
people are being absorbed by war industry, for the most 
part. After the war they will face another difficult 
problem of readjustment. 

Whole industries are in the same position. The 
mortality, for instance, in the businesses which have been 
built up about the automobile—service stations, repair 
shops, roadside restaurants, resorts, and so forth—is great, 
and before long it will be tremendous. All their proprie- 
tors and employes can do is to close shop and get a war 
job. There is no place for their businesses in the war 
picture. 

The face of American communities of all sizes is 
changing swiftly. Gigantic war plants are being de- 
veloped in sections where there was little industry before. 
In many defense areas, population growth—unprecedented 
in its rapidity—has created an exceedingly severe housing 
and transportation problem. These problems have not 
yet been adequately solved, and they will grow worse. 
They constitute a major headache to governmental 
authorities. ° 

The population trend from country to city is pro- 
nounced. Agricultural workers, attracted by the big 
wages paid by war industry, are leaving the farms literally 
in droves. The farm operator can’t get enough labor, 
and, even when he can, he must offer wages that in many 
cases are beyond his ability to pay. This has offset a good 
part of the benefits of increased farm income. 

The foregoing simply illustrates a few of the almost 
revolutionary changes that are occurring in this country. 
And they illustrate, by inference, what our post-war 
problems will be. Authorities in both business and gov- 
ernment seem convinced that none of the problems are 
insoluble. They know that there will be many mistakes, 
many errors in judgment. But they believe that, after 
the war, this nation’s incredible industrial plant will be 
able to provide jobs for all employables, and will in time 
bring the general standard of living to a level well beyond 
anything we have known. It is a healthy sign that, even 
as we shesle with the imimense problems of war, we are 
also thinking ahead to the peace to come. 





‘The Singing Continent 

UROPE; “the singing continent”, still sings, though 

its voice be muffled and its accents weak. It sings, 

not because it must find release for exhuberant spirits 
—alas, its mood is anything but exhuberant these days— 


ray of hope, that flame of courage, without, which jt 
would indeed succumb. So, in secret gatherings, in lonely 
vigils, peoples in Serbia, in Greece, in Denmark, in Bel- 
gium, in Norway, are keeping alive, with what fortitude 
the world will one day realize, their resolve: never to be 


submerged. The peasant woman sings at her milking, 


sings as she drives her sheep to pasture, sings even as she 
wonders if ever again she will see her husband alive—g 


‘mournful song, to be sure, but one that releases pent-up 


tears, makes more bearable the heavy burden she must 
carry. The sailor sings as he starts off to sea, a brave, 
sturdy song, one that buoys up his spirit so that he can 
give that jaunty goodbye to the girl he leaves behind; 
groups of townspeople in hamlets everywhere sing with 
muffled breath their national songs, and feel once more 
the thrill of brotherhood, the stir of resolve. 

One group of people, however, does not sing—war- 
lords bending over the maps of countries they have occu- 
pied, wondering why it is that, though they have adopted 
every sadistic means known to modern warfare for crush- 
ing these people, have bent them, broken them, thrust 
them into the darkest dungeons of terror, they still remain 
staunch and firm, bowed but unbeaten. Silently the 
war-lords brood, silently shake their heads. What is it 
these little people have that makes them impregnable? 
Secret weapons? Chemicals? Ammunition? The war- 
lords mumble and mutter. And not one of them takes 
the trouble to raise his head to listen, just outside the 
window, to the lad singing a native folk-song on his way 
to school. 


Live Frugally—Buy Bonds 


N a recent interview, James J. Hunter, president of the 
I Bank of California, advised the American people to 

live frugally and save their money through the pur 
chase of War Bonds. No better advice can be given at 
this crucial period of our national existence. 

At the present time, American business in many fields 
is exerting itself to the utmost to sell both Bonds and 
Stamps. The work of the banks and of theatres has 
been especially noteworthy. Through advertising, dis- 
plays, posters and other publicity methods they have told 
the War Savings story to tens of millions of Americans. 

As a result of such efforts, War Savings purchases 
have reached very high levels. But there must be further 
substantial increases in public purchasing before Treasury- 
established goals will be attained. 

Every one must play his part in financing this war. 
When you'shop in a store, take all or part of your change 
in Stamps. When you attend a theatre, buy a Stamp in 
the lobby. When you visit a bank on pay day, buy a 
Bond. 


Rights of “Little Fellow” 
-Apppeny shone on the activities of the Small Busi- 


ness Section of the Anti-Trust Division, Department 
of Justice, Attorney-General Biddle said: 

“It is essential, if American democracy is to survive, 
that the spirit of free enterprise be kept alive and that 
the rights of the ‘little fellow’, whether in business or 
civil life, be protected.” 

Organized labor agrees with Mr. Biddle. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was one of the first organizations 
to champion spreading of defense contracts to small con- 
cerns, many of which have been union employers for 
decades. It has not wavered in this pelicy and is con- 
tinuing to speak up for the “little fellow”. 


Doctors Work Overtime 
oie most serious problem faced by the medical pro- 


fession today lies in the vast numbers of doctors 

who are being called to service with the armed 
forces. It is the government's policy that American fight 
ing men must be given the finest medical care possible, 
and doctors are joining up by the thousands. 

In order to meet both military and civilian needs for 
doctors, medical groups are taking definite action. During 
the next three years, for instance, United States medical 
schools will graduate more than 21,000 students as 4 
result of recently-adopted programs for accelerating the 
education process. This is 5,000 more than would have 
been graduated without the accelerated programs. 

Retired doctors are coming back into harness, and 
other doctors are working harder. The most efficient 
utilization of all our medical resources is rapidly being 
attained. 

So far as the patient is concerned, authorities afe 
urging that everyone do what he can to “spare the 
doctor”. That simply means that we shouldn't ask for 
unnecessary house calls, and we shouldn't waste the 
doctor’s time when he comes. If you take more of his) 


attention than you actually need, someone else may have. 
to go without. If patients will remember this, it will help } e 


greatly to solve the problem. 
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PRAYER FOR SERVICE MEN 
Ave Maria! Woman apart, 
Who has thrilled to the beat of the Sacred Heart; 
Who has bowed ‘neath the pain of a bitter loss, 
F’en at the foot of a cruel cross. 
Look out tonight o'er the darkling deep 
To bless a loved one and guard his sleep. 
For the tides draw deep and the waves are high, 
And danger lurks in the sea and sky. 
Queen of Heaven, thy love employ 
For a sailor boy, a sailor boy. - 


Ave Maria! Full of grace, 

Find in thy heart tonight a place 

For one who serves in a distant lard. 

In Arctic wastes or on tropic sand. 

Bless him and keep him, and bring him home; 
His were not feet that were wont to roam 

Shield him and guard him as we have done 

Since first we have had him, our sturdy son. 
Queen of Heaven, thy grace employ 

For a soldier boy, a soldier boy. 


Ave Maria! blessed art thou; 

And recourse to thee is our blessing now. 
Queen of Heaven, thy love employ 

For a soldier boy and a sailor boy. 


EARLE W. CARTER. 


HE mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” The mountain was 
the strong-armed adjunct of the De- 

partment of Justice at Washington, D. C.; 
the mouse was the super-inflated but 
easily punctured 
Thurman Arnold’s 
toy balloon. 

The long-await- 
ed, eagerly antici- 
pated, but never 
dreaded cause cele- 
bre entitled, The 
United States vrer- 
sus The American 
Federation of Mu- 
sicians, James C. 
Petrillo, et al., 
after two continu- 
ances to enable 
the plaintiffs to 
prepare .for trial, 
came to a formal 
hearing on Mon- 
day, October 12th, 
inthe United 
States Federal 
Court in Chicago, Illinois. 

As one of the parties-defendant, 
deeply interested in law procedure, we 
were determined (without cost to the 
Federation) to be among those present. 
What happened will be a long cherished 
memory. 

The scene was an impressive one. 
court room was filled. Federal Judge 
John P. Barnes emerged from judicial 
chambers at 10 o’clock, and the musi- 
cians’ cause of action was the first one 
to be called. 

Seated at the main table were Presi- 
dent James C. Petrillo, with the A. F. 
of M. Counsel, Joseph Padway of Wash- 
ington, Henry A. Friedman of New York, 
and David Katz of Chicago. Thurman 
Arnold himself, “in pusson’’, was the star 
performer for the prosecution. 

Federation members have _ already 
learned the victorious outcome of this 
controversy through the medium of the 
press. The purpose of this article is to 
furnish a few sidelights which could not 
be expected from the source mentioned. 

Prosecutor Arnold opened the argu- 
ment. He had not proceeded far before 
the court interrupted him with a ques- 
tion. That query was the keynote to 
what everyone felt the climax would be. 
It was followed up by other questions. 
By the time Arnold was through with his 
more than one hour address, he took his 
seat as one who had been quite thoroughly 
cross-examined by the presiding judge. 

As Judge Padway arose to open the 
argument for the defense, Judge Barnes 
politely announced that he believed no 
further argument was needed; that over 
the week-end he had taken pains to read 
all the briefs filed by both parties-litigant; 
that he was firmly convinced that the 
merits were with the defendants, and that 
he would shortly file a memoranda decree 
to that effect for the record. 

President Petrillo’s countenance imme- 
diately took on the aspect of a bright new 
moon just after a storm cloud has sud- 
denly lifted. Smiles on the faces of other 
Federation members mingled in a_har- 
monious color-blend. The court room 
crowd flowed out into the corridors of the 
building, where a flashlight barrage was 
turned on President Petrillo. The finale 
was a joyous celebration, and in the fa- 
Miliar line of Shakespeare it was unani- 
mously conceded that, “All’s Well That 
Ends Well!” 

Here, let 
ments. 

At least from the lawyers’ standpoint 
the attitude of Thurman Arnold is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. He insti- 
tuted and based his cause of action on the 
Proposition that the mandate of the Dallas 
Convention was a violation of the Sher- 
Man- Anti-Trust’ Law. That statute is 
fifty‘two years old: Much water has rolled 
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evolutionary process of industrial reform 
has not been stagnant; progress has been 
made. Organized labor has come into the 
possession of a new heritage. The Norris- 
La Guardia Act is a living, breathing, 
vital grant of power. Its broad and 
clearly defined provisions hold that labor 
disputes are not subject to the injunc- 
tion process. The Federal courts have so 
held in innumerable instances. For ex- 
ample: 

In United States versus Weirton Steel 
Co., 7 Fed. 255, the District Judge for the 
Delaware District, in discussing the appli- 
eability of the Norris-La Guardia Act to 
an injunction suit brought by the govern- 
ment, stated as follows: 

“It is contended that the act is not ‘applicable to a 
suit wherein the United States is complainant. The act 
deals with labor disputes. It is immaterial who the com- 


plainant may be if a labor dispute is involved and the 
defendant is a party thereto.”’ 


Another strange feature of Arnold’s pro- 
cedure: 

He undertook to buttress his position 
by filing 350 pages of printed affidavits 
from people connected with radio, broad- 
casting and recording interests—a pro- 
cedure which has also been denounced 
by the Federal courts as an ex parte pro- 
ceeding—depriving counsel for the de- 
fense of their rightful privilege of cross- 
examination—a specimen sample expres- 
sion which we are moved to interpolate: 
The Norris-La Guardia Act in Section 7, 
provides: “No court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue a tem- 
porary or permanent injunction in any 
case involving or growing out of a labor 
dispute, except after hearing the testi- 
mony of witnesses in open court (with 
opportunity for cross-examination) in 
support of the allegations of a complaint 
under oath, and testimony in opposition 
thereto, if offered, and except after find- 
ings of fact.” 


In face of this clear statement of stat- 


utory provision—and any number of 
judicial affirmances of the soundness 
thereof—the voluminous affidavit contri- 


bution as the only evidence offered con- 
stituted a unique gesture in procedural 
practice and as already shown made no 
impression on the presiding judge. 

Lawyer Arnold says he will appeal. Per- 
haps he will. We should worry. If the 
doctrine of stare decisis has any virtue 
left; if in legal parlance and in court 
room atmosphere the English language 
means what it says—-then there is not and 
never has been one particle of foundation 
for this litigation. That Thurman Arnold 
himself, and his legal cohorts, have had 
a shadowy suspicion of the truth of this 
is evidenced by the fact that during the 
trial delay—brought about at their in- 
stance and request—pressure was brought 
to bear in the United States Senate for 
hasty legislation to bring about the con- 
summation for which they so devoutly 
wished. 

It is interesting, and a pleasure to re- 
port, that the victory in this case was the 
tenth straight legal triumph scored by 
Judge Padway against Thurman Arnold. 


a formidable legal triumvirate; and the 
A. F. of M. is to be congratulated that 
their services were available. The brief 
compiled under their auspices was a 
model of careful and meritorious prepara- 
tion. It hit the bull’s-eye and scored the 
victory. 

In these hours of pleasant retrospection 

there are some matters we cannot over- 
look. As one who has had a hand in 
newspaper work since the period of his 
early teens—we say without hesitation 
that the American press was in large de- 
gree responsible for a discreditable per- 
formance. It was active in the role of 
co-counsel for the plaintiff. Its stories 
have been colored to the attempted preju- 
dice of the defendants’ side. The theory 
exploited has been—‘You are guilty until 
you prove yourself innocent”—a doctrine 
inherently and traditionally abhorrent to 
the American concept. President Petrillo 
has been the target of a never-ending cam- 
paign of denunciation and charges of 
attempted usurpation of extraordinary 
power. He hs been featured far and 
wide as a twe ieth century “Caesar”. To 
his everlasting credit he has maintained 
a calm poise, has kept his head and se- 
renely awaited the day when his position. 
and that of the organization of which he 
is the official head, would receive judicial 
vindication. While his venomous critics, 
maligners and would-be destroyers hoped 
the day would soon come when they would 
be able to say: 


“O, mighty Caesar! Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this litth measure? Fare thee well!" 
But O, how completely “hoist with 


their own petard!” 
He whom the ink-slingers of :journalis- 
tic mendacity delighted in placing in the 


festo issued by Local No. 47, Los Angeles, 


Padway, Friedman and Katz constituted ° 


see the day when he could triumphantly 
say: 

“Veni, vidi, vici—I came, I saw, I con- 
quered, not through the usurpation of 
kingly prerogative, but by virtue of the 
righteousness of my case, and the prin- 
ciples of justice enunciated by a duly and 
constitutionally organized American court 
of justice. With that vindication I am 
content.” ‘ 


“Steam’s Up; We're Going Ahead!” 
Such is the keynote to a four-page mani- 


California. This local with over 7,000 
members; with a purchase of $110,000 
worth of War Bonds to its credit; having 
already donated over $200,000 worth of 
musie to Victory House—a local civic in- 
stitution—with dynamic force unabated 
and enthusiasm still running high— 
depicts the musician forcibly in the fol- 
lowing: 


THE MUSICIAN 


is determined and confident, yet understanding and co- 
operative. He is admired by everyone. He is kindly and 
sympathetic and peace-loving. He is the American musi- 
cian. 

His hands, trained to the feel of a fine musical instru- 
ment, may never have held a gun; his mind, schooled to 
think in terms of the artistic, may never have solved a 
military problem; and yet he is the inspiration of mil- 
lions of fighting men. 

His music serves to dramatize American unity and build 
morale. His playing is heard at civic mass meetings, pub- 
lic concerts, church services, school get-togethers, service 
clubs, intercommunity rallies and industrial plants. He 
produces the soul-stirring music of motion pictures. His 
artistry inspires radio listeners around the world. He 
plays for soldiers, sailors and marines. He is the cham- 
pion salesman of war bonds and stamps. His music is 
helping make the citizens of the United States the most 
fortunate people in the world, and the United States the 
greatest nation on earth. 


Los Angeles is doing a wonderful job; 
but she does not stand alone. From all 
parts of the Federation jurisdiction comes 
reports of locals doing their levei best. 
Membership ranks are being decimated 
by army and navy calls; local treasuries 
are being depleted by the purchase of 
War Bonds and Stamps. The interna- 
tional crisis with its dire meaning is not 
minimized. With true American spirit 
the musicians are doing their best. 


Perhaps the government penchant for 
“freezing” nearly everything is an effort 
to ward off too mild a winter. 


Next month should introduce some very 
original styles of Christmas cards. 


The old version used to read: 
“When moons shall wax and wane 
no more.” 
Doubtless the revised version for the 
duration will be: 


“When moons 
WAAC no more.” 


shall wane and 


History discloses now and then inter- 
esting coincidences. The date of Vecem- 
ber 7th and Pearl Harbor will ever be 
associated in the public mind. To the 
New York section of the musical world 
the date will henceforth have particular 
significance. The coming December 7th 
will mark the centennial anniversary of 
the first concert of the great Philharmonic 
Orchestra—given on that date in 1842. 
It was a concert at which Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, the “Victory” symphony 
was played. All members of that initial 
ensemble have passed from the earthly 
musical stage. The organization has had 
a notable career. It has passed through 
many crises; has weathered many a 
storm. With the advent of radio the 
organization has come to be more than 
a New York harmonic wonder. It is a na- 
tional institution. It is not self-support- 
ing. Its maintenance emanates from 
music lovers everywhere. Contributions 
are received—both large and little—from 
some who have found enrichment in lis- 
tening to its playing, and who hope for its 
continuance and permanence. The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, founded in 
1842, has headquarters at 113 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y., where the execu- 
tive secretary, Arthur Judson, holds forth. 
If ever the nation needed plenty of music 
and of the finest quality, it is at a time 
when international war-flames threaten 
the incineration and ruin of all which 
civilization has created, and which 
wounded and dying men are giving their 
all to preserve. For the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra—may the coming 
season prove to be one of the very best. 


So this is Boston! How times have 
changed! What strange new curly-cues 
have come to make their appearance in 
the temple of the Art of Music! The Hub 
City Globe lifts the curtain on the newly 
arranged scenario. The New England 
Conservatory of Music bows to what it 
believes to be the inevitable trend. The 
most dizzying swing, the hottest jazz, all 
brands of boiler factory pandemonium 
will henceforth have place in the musical 
educational curriculum. No longer shall 
the academic shades be confined to the 
somber offerings of Bach, Beethoven and 
Berlioz. New models have appeared in 
the terpsichorean realm, and the makers 
of melody (?) must be trained to meet 
the new demand. The stately quadrille, 
the graceful waltz, the schottische, the 
polka, and the tango, must now give-place 
to new travesties on the poetry of motion 








Over the dam since that enactment. The 


ancient Caesarean category has lived to 


role, the bunny hug, the Gargantuan 
glide, the raccoon reel and the flamingo 
fling. There must be a catering to the 
popular demand-—even though the glori- 
— idols of past days shall crumble in the 
ust. 
. Old Fogy, dry thdse tears; 
Just try real hard to laugh;. 

At last you've reached the years, 
. When wheat must yield to chaff. 

May Local No. 9, long the sponsor of 
high-grade talent and unwavering de- 
fender of the finest standards in the realm 
of musical culture, continue to keep the 
banners flying. 


However, what fine sentiments have in 
days gone by issued from New England 
hills and dales, vibrant with a wisdom 
which does not lose its timely significance. 
For example this: “I am only one, but I 
am one. I cannot do much, but I can do 
something. What I can do I ought to do, 


‘and what I ought to do—with God’s help 


—I WILL do.”—Edward Everett Hale. 
This from the cradle-land of American 
culture. 


When tempted to spend foolish money, 
Buy something of which you'll be fond; 
The mem'ry will be sweet as honey, 
Of the day when you bought that War Bond. 


There are some bright spots on the 
Federation picture. For example by the 
MILWAUKEE MUSICIAN we note that Presi- 
dent V. “Go-Getter” Dahlstrand of Local 
No. 8 has succeeded in negotiating theatre 
contracts for the coming season at the 
Riverside and Empress with raises of 
$5.00 per man, per week, at both houses: 
and radio contract increases amount to 
33 per cent at one station, and $6.20 per 
man per week at another station. Here’s 
hoping the fog will soon lift—north, east, 
south and west—for musicians every- 
where. 


Introducing an old favorite: 


“All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women in it merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts; 


His acts are seven ages.’’ 
—AS YOU LIKE IT, Act Il, Scene 7. 


Right in the midst of the fruit-canning 
season, Local No. 59 of Kenosha, Wis., 
issues an edict against “jam” sessions. 


We notice in the Toronto (Local No. 
149) BULLETIN that there are 192 mem- 
bers of that organization on the active 
service war list. Three already killed in 
service; one a prisoner of war, and one 
reported missing. Canada was in the 
thick of things in the first World War and 
her resources are being poured into this 
one with the same spontaneous determina- 
tion and zeal. In the same issue Presi- 
dent Walter M. Murdoch pays his respects 
to those who are so glibly upholding the 
opposition side in the great battle which 
the A. F. of M. is waging for a square 
deal for its membership. 


Through the medium of George P. Bout- 
well’s Jacksonville, Florida,’ SEARCHLIGHT, 
we glean the following musical note: 


Again Miami steps out in front with a 150-piece Army 
Air Band, to be the biggest musical organization east of 
the Rocky Mountains. A similar unit has been organized 
on the Pacific coast, where they have the reputation of 
doing big things in a big way. The mammoth Band will 
be stationed for the duration at Boca Raton, a suburb of 
the magic city, ‘tis said, and will be under the capable 
direction of Cesar La Monica. Many of our musicians 
from the top name bands throughout the country are sign- 
ing up for this musical organization, and it won't be long 
until we will hear from them and the Southern Florida 
City with some fine musical programs. 


It would be interesting to know more 
about these up-in-the-air parades. Do 
they really aviate? Do they hold rehears- 
als up there? Is there a parachute at- 
tached to each instrument? When the 
sound of music reaches the earth—to 
many hopeful souls it will doubtless 
sound as though the very gates of the 
Celestial City had been thrown open. 


The price of Thanksgiving turkeys will 
doubtless have some bearing in the infla- 
tionary trend. 


Wonder if Adolph Hitler knows that 
something like four centuries before his 
earth-cursing emergence his portrait was 
outlined in pen and ink sketch by the 
greatest artist for such purpose that ever 
lived? Well, here it is: 


“A stony adversary; an inhuman wretch; incapable of 
pity; void and empty from any dream of mercy.” 
—MERCHANT OF VENICE, Act IV, Scene 1. 


It will be widely and unanimously con- 
ceded that no modern ink and pen would 
be able to do an adequate job. 


Immediately after the coming holidays, 
income taxes will be due. What a thrill! 


How big is Thurman Arnold, Pa, 
That some folks call him great? 

He sure makes me think of Louie, 
Who said, “I Am the State!" 


When he unfolds himself in court, 
And thus prepares to speak, 

The room becomes extremely still, 
No mouse would dare to squeak. 


He brought musicians into court, 
And ‘gainst them he did rave; 
Because refusing one and all, 
To longer be a slave. 


t ° He said, “I'll show them what I'll do, 
To Padway, Friedman, Katz; 
But when the fight was o’er, the crowd 





—the anthropoid antic, the baboon barca- 


Yelled, “‘Thurman Arnold? Rats!" 
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Major McCool Prisoner of War 


AL 149, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, re-’ 

joiced recently to learn that the re- 

port that its member, Major Brian S. 
McCool, had been killed in action was an 
error. Official report has now come to his 
wife that he is a prisoner of war. 


Local 149’s monthly bulletin describes 
McCool as “220 pounds of Canadian sol- 
dier, a graduate of Knox College, a mem- 
ber of the Harbord Collegiate faculty for 
years, a senior officer of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Canada, an effective member of 
the Old Mendelssohn and Bach choirs, and 
the Knox Church Choir, past president 
of the Toronto Hockey Association. Ten 
years ago he received his flying license 
from the Toronto Flying Club, His ex- 
ploits are numerous. He has skippered 
a schooner over the Great Lakes, produced 
and conducted light opera at Harbord Col- 
legiate, commanded a party which pene- 
trated the hazardous mountains for many 
miles to rescue a British senior officer and 
his pilot who were forced down in a bar- 
ren region of Iceland, spent his first 
leave on a British destroyer, spent part 
of a later leave on a bomber, and had the 
thrill of personally releasing a steel egg 
over Brest. He took part in more than 
one British Commando raid _ before 
Dieppe.” 


It was during the raid of August 17th 
at Dieppe that Brother McCool was taken 
prisoner. His many friends hope to wel- 
come him home at no distant future date 
and we join them in this wish. 





SRL NE 7 mR 
LIEUT. ROBERT R. BARTON 
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Lieutenant Robert R. Barton, member 
of Local 136, Charleston, West Virginia, 
made the supreme sacrifice in the service 
of his country when the B-24 army bomber 
of which he was co-pilot crashed in the 
desert eight miles southeast of Davis- 
Monthan air base, near Tucson, Arizona. 

Brother Barton was twenty-three years 
old. He had played the saxophone and 
clarinet with his high school band until 
he entered Morris-Harvey College. Early 
in 1937 he joined Local 136 and played 
with local bands for several years before 
going on the road with traveling bands. 

He enlisted in the Aviation Service and 
received his appointment as Aviation 
Cadet December 12, 1941, just five days 
after the memorable Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. For his basic training he 
was sent to Visalia, California, and won 
his ‘wings June 23, 1942, at Stockton, 
California. 


Victory Revue 

NE of the main features of the sixty- 

second annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor which held its 
session in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, early 
in October, was the presentation of the 
patriotic revue, “Pull Together, Canada” 
on Thursday evening before an enthusi- 
astic audience of 1,200 delegates and offi- 
cers of local unions, with their wives. This 
program was given in the Concert Hall 
of the Royal York Hotel which was con- 
vention headquarters. 





“LET’S GET TOGETHER”—One of the Scenes from the Patriotic Revue, 
“Pull Together, Canada”, Featured at the 62nd Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, Toronto, Canada. 





Sixth Annual Banquet 


E SAYLORS INN, Saylorsburg, Penn- 

sylvania, was the scene of the sixth 
annual banquet and dance of Local 577, 
Bangor-Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, held 
on October 15th. Eighty members and 
friends enjoyed the excellent dinner, at 
which local president Bernard Parsons 
was toastmaster. Short addresses were 
given by John Altieri, secretary; Joseph 
Falcone, vice-president, and members of 
the executive board. Clair LeBeaux of 
Stroudsburg told of the contribution the 
musicians are making to the war effort in 
building morale and entertaining the 
members of the armed forces. It was 
also announced that the local is sending 
suitable gifts to all of its members serv- 
ing with the armed forces. The program 
was brought to a close with the singing 
of “God Bless America”. 


Charles Knecht and his orchestra, all 
members of Local 379, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, played for the dance which fol- 
lowed the banquet. 


Elizabeth Unveils Flag 


SERVICE FLAG commemorating its 

thirty-one members in the Armed 
Services was recently unveiled by Local 
151, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Among its members, Local 151 is proud 
to claim First Lieutenant Fred Wesche of 
Roselle; cited in frequent press dispatches 
for his exploits in piloting a bomber in 
the Pacific. 


HOMER SHAFFER 
enemas Se 


Homer Shaffer, former officer of Local 
141, Kokomo, Indiana, and delegate to 
the 1938 and 1939 conventions of the 
American Federation of Musicians, was 
killed in an accident in that city on Labor 
Day. He is survived by his widow and 
five children. 


Furiher details are lacking at this time. 














In the distinguished labor audience 
were eight members of the Executive 
Council and international vice-presidents 
of the Federation: Joseph N. Weber, 
American Federation of Musicians; Mat- 
thew Woll, Photo-Engravers; G. M. Bug- 
niazet, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; George M. Harrison, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Felix H. 
Knight, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; 
Edward Flore, Hotelmen and Restaurant 
Employees; Harvey W. Brown, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; W. C. 
Birthright, Journeymen Barbers. 

The accompanying photograph rictures 
the climax of the scene in which Labor 
and Management unite with “Total De- 
fense” to throw out scarlet-clad “Miss 
Trust” and keep the wheels of industry 
turning for maximum production. 


CLAUDE E. PICKETT 


Claude E. Pickett passed away Friday 
morning, October 23, 1942, at the Des 
Moines Methodist Hospital. Death was 
caused by blood poisoning brought on by 
an infected wisdom tooth. He had been 
secretary of Local 75 for fourteen years, 
secretary of the Mid-West Conference for 
twelve years, and delegate to twelve na- 
tional conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

Claude was a fine clarinet player, and 
for many years a member of the T. Fred 
Henry Band, the Shrine Band and the 
Argonne Post Band. He is survived by 
his wife, Della, an adopted son, Duane, 
who is now in the Navy, and a brother, 
Leo, a French horn player, now living in 
California. He was fifty-six years old. 
Funeral services were held the following 
Monday under the auspices of Auburn 
Lodge, F. and A. M. 

The death of Secretary Pickett came as 
a great shock to the musicians of Des 
Moines. His illness was brief. His genial 
disposition made him a host of friends. 
He was a faithful official and leaves a rec- 
ord worthy of emulation. He will he long 


aapee. —Chauncey A. Weaver. 








A TREASURY OF THE WORLD'S FIN- 
EST FOLK SONGS. Collected: and 
arranged by Leonhard Deutsch. Ex- 
planatory text by Claudé Simpson. 
Lyrics versified by Willard Trask. 
Illustrated by Emery I. Gondor. 430 
pages. Howell, Soskin. $5.00. 


Having required a lifetime in the writ- 
ing, this volume is worthy of its theme. 
The musically aware will sense the high 
praise explicit in this statement. For 
without folk songs the world would lose 
its one means of regaining, after war had 
seared its faiths and hopes, the fresh, 
childlike delight'in sheer beauty. Sophis- 
ticated art cannot accomplish this, since, 
in its ambition to absorb all events of 
man gone citified and complicated, it bars 
the way back to the world where human- 
ness is still the desideratum. Folk song, 
on the other hand, dealing only in the 
stuff of primitive emotions, can always 
recall the wayward instincts to natural 
beauty. 

That beauty has been Mr. Deutsch’s 
one concern cannot be doubted. “I have 
sought”, he says, “to include only what 
is musically first rate; I have not tried 
to exhibit ‘characteristic’ popular or na- 
tional songs, nor have I made any effort 
to run the gamut of subject-matter or 
musical style of any folk group. My 
simple criterion is not folkloristic, not 
chauvinistic—it is purely musical. ... In 
this book I have tried to rescue this most 
living and dynamic form of song from 
the libraries and archives in which much 
of it lies buried. I have presented the 
songs as an entity, a total spectrum made 
up of colors each pure and splendid in 
its own right.” 

Mr. Deutsch’s examples include Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, Danish, German, Flemish, 
English, Scottish, Irish, Welsh, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Catalan, Basque, Fin- 
nish, Lettish, Lithuanian, Russian, Ukra- 
nian, Polish, Wendish, Yiddish, Bohemian, 
Moravian, Slovakian, Hungarian, Ruma- 
nian and American folk songs. There 
are also songs from Bosnia, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, Bulgaria, Macedonia and Greece. 


In his search for the beautiful, Mr. 
Deutsch has included many songs rarely 
encountered and with unerring taste has 
set them down as nearly like the originals 
as possible, neither “retouching” the 
melodic line nor embellishing the piano 
accompaniment. The English transla- 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
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tions of the verses, by paralleling the ~ 


racy peasant idiom and holding to. its 
frank outspokenness, retain the flavor of 
the original. 


It is a flavor that our tongues, parched 
with the hot breath of war, accept thirst. 
ily. Treating of rituals of marriage and 
death, the annual and seasonal festivals, 
of satire and jest, of work in the fields 
and at the spinning wheel, of love, joys 
and griefs, it is a saner, truer world than 
we have this long time seen- revealed 
either in newspaper or novel. It is the 
world, we venture to say, which will again 
spread before our eyes, calm and verdant 
—each small country enjoying its own 
quaint customs, each individual supreme 
in the conviction of his personal freedom 
—when the last clouds of battle roll away 
and the last bellowing echo of the war. 
lords is less than a whisper in the grass, 





CROSS-NOTE PUZZLES FOR ALL 
MUSIC LOVERS, by Charles M. 


D’Aleo. 36 pages. Numerous nota- 
tional examples. Published by the 
author. $1.00. 


Ever since the monk, Guido d’Arezzo 
(ca. 990), tentatively drew lines on a page 
to represent intervals, notation has be- 
come as exact a representation of musi- 
cal sounds as written words are of speech. 
However, mastering the former offers as 
much difficulty to the tyro as does the 
latter and there are few teachers who find 
means of making the process less than 
arduous. Not so the author of this book- 
let. For he has the unusual gift of being 
able to stand where the pupil stands, 
with a mind washed clear of later intri- 
cacies that can so easily make the task 
seem insurmountable, and go step by step, 
tracing the way of staff, space, line, note, 
signature, time, dot, measure, beat and 
accidental by stages so gradual that the 
learner is scarcely aware of the towering 
cliff he is climbing. It is all done in a 
good-humored, zestful manner, with tricks 
to test the pupil’s attention and progress: 
the “cross-word puzzles”, the pertinent 
quiz, the sentences whose lacking words 
are supplied by spelling out notes on the 
staff. {t is, in short, a way of making 
the first few hard months of confusion 
(“Is music sound or sight?’’) clearer and 
to hasten the day when the printed nota- 
tional pages will assume their rightful 
place as helpmates of the played melody. 
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(Reprinted from THE ROTARIAN) 


« EXICAN MUSIC—well, at first I 

M didn’t like it, but now it’s got 

me!” 

It was an American businessman who 
made that remark—a remark as broad as 
the world. For, while Mexican painting 
has long had world-wide acclaim, only 
within recent years has Mexican music 
been popular beyond its native border. 
Perhaps it was because the music lacked 
the impact of such colorful personalities 
as Diego Rivera and Clemente Orozco. 
Whatever the reason, it no longer exists. 
Today the world is tapping its toe to 
rhythms as native to Mexico as Mount 
Popocatepetl. 

It is strange that these popular melo- 
dies followed, rather than led, the world- 
wide acclaim of “great” music. Today 
the strains of Frenesi and Perfidia, by 
Alberto Dominguez, of Maria Elena, by 
L. Barcelata, the weekly “hits” of Agustin 
Lara have been accépted after the great 
orchestras have added the works of 
Chavez, Revueltas, and their fellows to 
the classic repertoire. 

To understand the growth of Mexican 
music needs a word of history. Until 
1519 the country had an Indian civiliza- 
tion; from 1519 to 1820 came the Conquest 
and colonization; from 1820 to 1910 
Mexico was being formed. A _ seething 
mass of indigenous culture was brewing 
under a thin crust of European veneer. 
How thin that was can be realized from 
the fact that of Mexico’s twenty million 
people, only 10 per cent are pure Euro- 
pean, 30 per cent are Indian, and the re- 
maining 60 per cent are mestizo—mixed 
Indian and European. 

In 1910 came the political revolt of 
mestizo Mexico against the dominance of 
Porfirio Diaz, and with it came a revolt 
against superimposed culture. Native 
arts in all fields began their often-spec- 
tacular rise. 

Musically, the four centuries of Euro- 
pean dominance had left their mark. The 
well known jarabe, in which the senorita 
weaves a picturesque dance about the rim 
of her partner’s sombrero, is a Mexican 





version of a dance imported from Old 
Spain generations ago. The tropically 
languid sandunga, especially beloved in 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, preserved the 
grace of Spanish elegance blended with 
the gayety of Viennese waltzes. Africa— 
via Cuba—has left its stamp on the hua 
pango, which has been exported from 
Vera Cruz to all parts of the world. 


Villagers’ Songs 

But it is motifs native to Mexico that 
vitalize Mexican music today. While 
ruling classes listened in city salons and 
ballrooms to imported strains, back in 
the mountain villages or on sultry plan- 
tations Mexican folk continued to express 
themselves in their own songs and often 
with instruments of their own devising. 
Native minnesingers and _ troubadours 
went from village to village strumming 
guitars and singing corridos—epics cele- 
brating ordinary events or dramatic epi- 
sodes of the Revolution. 

European influences touched the hinter- 
land but lightly. There tribes carried on 
their pre-Conquest culture. Native melo- 
dies, often of an exquisite, expressive 
purity, survive in the rhythms both 
monotonous and exciting of the huehuetl 
and the teponaetli. And the son, a tune 
of the Tarascan Indians of Mexico’s deep 
interior, is perpetuated in music of the 
mariachi orchestras, which you are as apt 
to hear today in New York City or Sydney 
as in Mexico City. 

It is strange that this treasure house of 
folk music was overlooked for so long. 
Such music as Mexico gave to the world, 
prior to 1910, was dressed up in classic 
salon style and bedecked with foreign 
titles. The Vals Poetique, of Villanueva, 
and the Vals Caprice, of Castro, are €X- 
amples, and though the salon piece Sobre 
las Olas often retained Juventino Rosas’ 
Spanish title, it is undeniably a work that 
might have been written by any national 
or even a man without a country! 


Themes from the Home Soil 
But with Manuel M. Ponce, a change 
began. On his return from study in 
Europe, Ponce turned to Mexican melo 
dies for themes in his works. Though 


these were denatured to fit into harmonic 
and melodic patterns of Old World salon 
music—exactly as Granados and Albeniz 
made the first steps with truly Spanish 
‘music—the first Mexican music had been 
written. 

To make the next step toward a national 
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a 
music was the work of Ponce’s disciple, 
Carlos Chavez, undoubtedly the strongest 
personality in the Mexican musical scene. 


Chavez followed his schooling under 
Ponce and Pedro Ogazon with a term in 


and melodies were those of Mexico. A 
man of wide culture and unusual self- 
discipline, he has done a_ prodigious 
amount of work, for he founded the Mexi- 
can National Symphony Orchestra, headed 
the National Conservatory, wrote widely, 
and still had time and energy to lead, as 
guest conductor, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of New York, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and to'take Arturo Tos- 
canini’s place as first guest conductor of 
the National Broadcasting Company Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Chavez has full control of the modern 
technical advances in composition, but he 
has set himself the goal of reconstruct- 
ing, in all its purity, the pre-Conquest 
Indian music. But in attempting to trans- 
late this to the modern musical idiom 
without the reality of Mexico of today, 
he has robbed his music of much of its 
potential vitality. ‘ 

Silvestre Revueltas, whose tragic death 
in October, 1940, robbed music of Mexico’s 
most promising composer, struck out on 
wholly different lines. His schooling was 
in the United States, but he wrote his 
first works in an imitation of Chavez’ 
style—the twisting of folk melody, the 
harsh, implacable hammering of the ac- 
companiment that are so peculiar to 
Chavez. 


Market Place Motifs 


But once past this trial period, Revuel- 
tas struck out for himself. Coming from 
the North of Mexico, he was steeped in 
the music of the people—the mestizos, who 
make up 60 per cent of Mexico. He 
turned to the music of the markets, the 
inns, the taverns, and all the places where 
men and women gathered. From the cor- 
ridos, the authentic minstrelsy of today, 
and the songs and dances of Mexicans, he 
drew his themes—never using them as 
they are, but reconstructing his own melo- 
dies with an unmistakable mark of being 
truly Mevican. 





Following his path, Candelario Huizar 
is now using the music of his native 
State, Zacatecas, for his inspiration, and 
the son and mariachi are being plundered 
by José Rolon and Blas Galindo for their 
Mexican music. 


An interesting character is this Blas 
Galindo! A pure-blooded Indian, he spent 
his early years as a member of a half- 
revolutionary, half-bandit band of his na- 
tive state, Jalisco. But one day he turned 
up in Mexico City in serape and huar- 
aches and asked Chavez to be admitted to 
the Conservatory. Once he had persuaded 
the incredulous director of his sincerity, 
Galindo soon astounded his instructors 
with his talent. To eat, Galindo sold 
neckties in the market place. To sleep, 
he found space on the plaza pavement. 
Today his compositions have been per- 
formed and recorded by leading American 
orchestras. For him, composition is not 
enough—he is working to bring music to 
the workers and slum dwellers of Mexico 
City. 


Thus, from the music of Mexico’s 
people, from the old and the new, from 
the Indian and the mestizo, comes music 
made in Mexico. Only a brief quarter 
century ago it came into being. Today 
it is Mexico’s gift to the world. 





RIGHTS OF LOCALS 
IN RAISING WAGES 


(Continued from Page One) 
are not required to be approved by the Board 
if they were put into effect before October 3rd. 
If such wage increases, however, are not to be 


put into effect until after October 3rd, the 
approval of the Board is required. 
Director Byrnes has announced that in- 


creases in wages or salaries of $5,000 or less 
are within the jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board, and wage increases agreed upon must 
be submitted to this Board for approval, If 
the waves or salaries are in excess of $5,000, 
the Treasury Department has jurisdiction and 
it must approve the same. 

Tere are exceptions to the foregoing such 






as increases as the result of individual pro- 
motions or reclassifications, increases mad 
to conform to existing wage rate ranges, in- 


creases as the result of existing and estal- 
lished plans based upon length of service, 
increases connected with piece work and in- 
centive plans; also apprentice systems, etc. 

One word of caution is necessary: New 
orders interpreting the law and Presideniial 
order of October 3rd are being handed down 
almost daily. If a situation arises which is 
not covered by the foregoing explanation the 
Local should be advised to submit the matter 
to you for an appropriate opinion. 


Respectfully submitted, . 
JOSEPH A. PADWAY,’ Counsel, 


Judge Barnes Decides the 
A. F. of M. Is in the Right. 


(Continued from Page One) 


directed against President Petrillo per- 
sonally and gave it widespread circulation. 

While this malicious campaign was in 
progress, Mr. Thurman Arnold, head of 
the Anti-Trust Division, was induced to 
commence a suit against the American 
Federation of Musicians and its officers 
for an injunction on allegations that the 
Federation was guilty of violating the 
anti-trust laws. The usual course for law- 
yers is to institute a suit, and then com- 
ment upon it if any comment be neces- 
sary. In this instance, however, Mr. Ar- 
nold sought first to build up public favor 
for his suit by accusing the Federation 
and its officers of gross violations of the 
anti-trust laws, and by declarations that 
he was going to stop such alleged viola- 
tions by obtaining a drastic injunction 
which, if violated, would put the officers 
of the Federation in jail. 

After a period of such publicity, the 
suit was filed. Mr. Arnold chose his own 
forum for the suit, that is, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. He could have brought the suit in 
New York or other places, but it was he 
who chose Chicago. He set the hearing 
on the petition for a preliminary injunc- 
tion before Judge Igoe of the United 
States District Court and made it return- 
able within five days. Then he changed 
his mind and asked that the motion for 
temporary injunction be postponed five 
weeks. This postponement caused the mo- 
tion to be assigned to the trial judge of 
the case, Judge Barnes. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Henry Friedman, Mr. Dave Katz 
and I, as counsel for the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, opposed this request 
for delay. We were prepared to proceed 
with the argument before Judge Igoe or 
any other judge.- We promptly filed coun- 
ter-motions for dismissal of the suit, and 
we appeared in open court and requested 
a prompt hearing on our motions. How- 
ever, the matter was set before Judge 
Barnes for October 12th. 

Mr. Arnold himself argued the case. He 
has rarely appeared personally to argue 
an anti-trust case before a district court, 
thus indicating the extreme importance 
he attached to this litigation. 

After one hour of argument, the Court 
stated from the bench that he had read 
the briefs submitted by all counsel over 
the week-end and that he had thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the facts and 
the law applicable to the case. He stated 
that there was nothing in Mr. Arnold’s 
argument that caused him to change the 


opinion he formed after reading and 
studying the briefs. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Arnold’s argument, in an imme- 


diate, direct and terse statement, Judge 
3arnes announced that “the motion for 
a temporary injunction is denied’, and 
that “the motion of counsel for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians to dismiss 
the suit on the merits is granted’’. 

Let us proceed now to make a more de- 
tailed examination of the basic issues in- 
volved in this important suit, so that we 
can better understand the significance of 
Judge Barnes’ decision as it affects the 
Federation and °'l organized labor. Mr. 
Arnold premised his suit on certain eco- 


cians’ controversy an opportunity again 
to harass labor unions, and to attempt 
through the processes of a civil suit for 
an injunction to present his rejected 
theories to another court. His statement 
before -the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce indicates clearly that the attack is 
not upon the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians alone, but upon all organized labor. 


In enumerating the questions. which he 
wanted’ the Court to decide, Mr. Arnold 
asks: ; 


1. May a union use organized coercion to 
compel its own employer to maintain obso- 
lete-or inefficient methods and to refuse 
to introduce new mechanical improvements 
in order to compel the hiring of, unneces- 
sary labor? 


bo 


May a labor union use organized coercion 
to. destroy an independent business not 
directly employing members of the union, 
because it has introduced labor-saving de- 
vices or improved mechanical methods 
which cut down the general demand for 
labor in that area? 

3. May a labor union use organized coercion 
to prevent voluntary groups (such as the 
Interlochen group) who do not seek em- 
ployment from rendering services without 
pay? 


He then goes on to say: 


“All of these questions of law are raised by 
the activities of the American Federation of 
Musicians in the pending suit in Chicago. 
In the first place the Musicians’ union is at- 
tempting to coerce their immediate employers 
to use unnecessary and useless labor.” 


Mr. Arnold decides for himself that it 
is a crime for a union to endeavor to com- 
pel employers to use what he terms “un- 
necessary and useless labor’. He then 
makes the astounding assertion that this 
effort on the part of the Musicians’ Union 
“has nothing to do with wages, hours, 
health, safety, the right of collective bar- 
gaining”. He also says: 

“|. . We regard a handicap on industrial 
progress by preventing the use of improved 
mechanical equipment in an industry an at- 
tack upon industrial freedom.” 


Thus, Mr. Arnold has become the cham- 
pion of technological unemployment. 

In discussing the background of this 
controversy, Mr. Arnold says this: 


“The objective of the American Federation 
of Musicians is to create more work for its 
members in an industry where mechanical 
improvements have made the hiring of ‘live’ 


talent partially unnecessary. It is the De- 
partment’s contention that such a ‘made 
work’ program places an unjust economic 


burden upon those making use of mechanical 
improvements.” 


Further, Mr. Arnold stated to the Com- 
mittee: 


“It is the Department’s position that the 
ruling of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, if carried into effect, will adversely 
affect the following classes of business.” 


He lists a number of them, among which 
are: 


(a) Advertising agencies using musical tran- 
scriptions for their clients. 
(b) Electrical 


(ec) 


transcription manufacturers. 
The radio ne‘works and large radio sta- 
tions which depend upon electrical tfran- 
scriptions for a substantial portion of 
both commercial and sustaining network 
programs. 





nomic theories. These he expounded be- 
fore the Senate sub-committee hearing tes- 
timony on the resolution to investigate 
the so-called “recording ban”. In thirty 
years’ practice of the law, and with some 
experience in anti-trust litigation, and 
having taught the subject for some years, 
I have never heard such an amazing ex- 
position of the anti-trust laws and what 
constitutes a violation of them as was 
made by Mr. Arnold. 

He reiterated his former contentions 
that it was criminal for unions to: 
1. Combine to prevent the use of cheaper 
materials; 
Combine to compel the hiring of un- 
necessary labor; 
3. Combine to destroy 

gaining agencies; 
4. Engage in jurisdictional disputes. 


bo 


establishea bar- 


The United States Supreme Court had 
already rejected all of these contentions 
of the Anti-Trust Division. 

In a series of cases the Supreme Court 
made it definite and clear that labor 
unions and their members were exempt 
from any prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws for any acts whatsoever, pro- 
viding they did not combine with “non- 
labor” monopoly groups. In other words, 
what the Supreme Court said was this 
that in order to indict a labor union or 
obtain an injunction against it, it was 
necessary to prove that the union was 
conspiring with employers. 

In most of the cases brought by Mr. 
Arnold it was clear from the face of the 
indictment that there was no basis for 
contending that the union had conspired 
with employers to violate the anti-trust 
laws. A number of courts dismissed the 
indictments on motions before: trial; ‘in 
others he was defeated before a court and 





American Federation of Musicians. 


jury. But Mr. Arnold saw in the musi- 





He then adds another reason for bringing 
the suit, and that is that the American 
Federation of Musicians insists upon 
“eliminating all live musical talent over 
the air except those of American Federa- 
tion of Musicians members.” 


Mr. 


You will observe, then, Arnold's 


major premises: 


1. That it is unlawful to object to the use of 
mechanical devices even though the use of 
such devices render thousands of persons 
unemployed. 


2. That it is illegal for workers to refuse to 
make devices, even though these devices 
will destroy them, because it will adversely 
affect business, such as advertising agen- 
cies, electrical transcription manufac- 
turers, and radio stations and radio net- 
works. 


3. That it is illegal to demand maintenance 
of a closed shop whereby employers must 





use only members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 
In all of Mr. Arnold’s attacks upon 


organized labor he has never launched one 
so wide-spread and so definitely and com- 
pletely destructive of organized labor as 
in his attempt to destroy the American 
Federation of Musicians. Not only does 
Mr. Arnold condemn the Union for efforts 
to protect itself, but he advocates that the 
mechanical machine must be permitted to 
thrive, flourish and increase, because to 
throw obstacles in the path of the machine 
will affect the profits of record makers, 
electrical transcription manufacturers, ad- 
vertising agencies and broadcasting com- 
panies. Mr. Arnold thus becomes the 
champion of big business. Here is the 
most dramatic demonstration I have come 
in contact’ with in many years, of a plea 
for the sanctifying of property rights over 
human rights. This exaltetion of prop- 
erty rights over human rights is further 











emphasized by Mr. Arnold in the brief 
which he filed, wherein he said: 


“In summary, we submit that the phrase 
‘terms or conditions of employment” assumes 
that there is a master who directs the work 
and a servant who obeys those directions. 
The function of the master is to determine 
what work he wants done, what machines he 


_will use; what goods or services he will fur- 


nish, and the customers to whom he will sell 
those goods and services. Insofar as the 
servant demands the power to determine any 
of these questions he is no longer a servant. 
He has become the master. He is an en- 
trepreneur in business. A union cannot, under 
the pretext of improving terms or conditions 
of employment, use organized coercion to 
destroy the right of the employer to conduct 
his business in an efficient way.and to use his 
best judgment as to the goods he will sell, 
the customers to whom he will sell them, and 
his relationship with other independent or- 
ganizations. The demands in the instant case 
destroy the employer's right to use inventions 
and compel him to hire labor to do work he 
does not want done. If they are legitimate, 
the line between management and service is 
completely obliterated. In effect, the labor 
union is given the right to appropriate any 
business it is strong enough to take. Judicial 
approval of organized labor's interference 
with management for the purpose of holding 
back the mechanical development of an in- 
dustry would be, in effect, a denial of the 
freedom to produce. Other than that there is 
no justification for destroying the earning 
capacity of independent enterprises, It takes 
away from the employer not only his power 
to direct his business, but also destroys the 
business itself. The employee who obtains 
such broad powers is no longer an employee 
in any real sense of the word. Demands for 
such power, therefore, cannot be included in 
any rational definition of ‘terms or conditions 
of employment’.” 


And underlying this whole problem is 
the unique situation which I have briefly 
alluded to, and that is that in this in- 
stance the musician makes the instrument 
which destroys him. In other words, Mr. 
Arnold wants to force him to erect the 
gallows on which he is to be hanged. . 

The effort of Mr. Arnold to “blow. up” 
the Interlochen, Michigan, Student Or- 
chestra situation beyond all reasonable 
proportions deserves special mention. It 
is clear that unions have the right to 
oppose the unregulated competition of stu- 
dents who are willing to work without’ 
compensation. Judge Barnes made this 
crystal clear. He directly approved Presi- 
dent Petrillo’s action and pointed to the 
vital economic necessity of that action 
for the very preservation of paid labor or 
the right to earn a living from one’s skills 
and abilities, when he put the following 
pointed and unanswerable question to Mr. 
Arnold in the course of the latter’s argu- 
ment: 


“Now, suppose some grade school here in 
Chicago should be training bricklayers or 
carpenters. It might be very advantageous 
to the high schools or to the trade schools to 
send those students out to work on buildings 
in Chicago. Do you think the carpenters’ 
tnion or a bricklayers’ union would permit 
that, and if they sought to prevent it the 
Court would stop them?” 


President Petrillo caused the Inter- 
lochen broadcast to be cancelled for good 
and substantial reasons. He recognized 
that, unless reasonably checked, the Inter- 
lochen situation would be greatly ex- 
ploited and union musicians throughout 
the country would find themselves dis- 
placed by amateur students. 


Accordingly, in 1941, it was agreed be- 
tween President Petrillo and N. B. C., that 
the Interlochen broadcast would not be 
scheduled for this year before some satis- 
factory arrangements had been reached 
between the Union and the N. B. C. re- 
garding broadcasts of this band. How- 
ever, the broadcast was scheduled without 
President Petrillo even being informed 
about it. It is plain that if such practice 
were left unchallenged by President Pe- 


trillo, union members would have been 
displaced in great numbers by amateur 


bands throughout the country. Thus the 
action of President Petrillo, and the clear- 
cut pronouncement of the legality of that 
action by Judge Barnes, is in itself a most 
important accomplishment. 


Yet the press, certain “stooges” for the 
broadcasting companies, singled out the 
Interlochen situation for a vicious attack 
against President Petrillo. There was 
much noisy howling, crying and gnashing 
of teeth because these students were not 
permitted to broadcast. All conveniently 
disregarded the basic trade union issue 
involved. 


From all of the foregoing, it will be 
observed that Mr. Arnold went beyond 
the issues posed by President Petrillo’s 
order relating to the making of records 
and transcriptions. He injected into the 
government's suit for an injunction his 
theories respecting employment of stand- 
by musicians. He embraced within his 
plea for an injunction the ban on amaterr 
performances, by specifically pleading the 
Interlochen situation. He also condemned 
the closed-shop contract. In other words, 
what Mr. Arnold attempted to do was to 
prohibit the American Federation of Musi- 
cians not only from refusing to work on 
records, but from demanding employment 
for its members, and from limiting the 
usé of amateur performances, and from 





- demanding closed-shop contracts. I re- 
peat, that this was the most complete and 
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drastic onslaught upon the fundamentai 
principles of organized labor ever made 
by any public official in the history of the 
United States. .-, 

In opposition to Mr. Arnold’s pleas, we 
submitted the following basic contentions 
for consideration by the court: 


1. That the order é6f President Petrillo to 
members of the Ametricun Federation of 
Musicians to cease work in the making of 
records was nothing more or less than an 
exercise of the right to strike. (A’ strike 
is. the concerted action of employees in 
quitting their employment over grievances 
with their employers.) That is all that 
the order embraced. 


to 


An injunction against striking would im- 
pose upon the musicians the obligation to 
work against their will. This is slavery 
or involuntary servitude and is prohibited 
by the United States Constitution. 

3. To prohibit a demand for additional em- 
ployment for members of the American 
Federation of Musicians would defeat the 
well-established public policy of the na- 
tion to prevent unemployment, as evi- 
denced by the N. I. R. A. and the Wags 
and Hour Law. The Wage and Hour Law 
was specifically passed to spread employ- 
ment and to accomplish this objective em- 
ployers are penalized for overtime work. 

4. To prohibit demands that all musicians 
employed in rendering music for a par- 
ticular employer shall be American Fed- 
eration of Musicians’ members would out- 
law the closed shop. This is contrary to 
the public policy pronounced in the 
Wagener Act and violates the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

5. To prohibit the American Federation of 
Musicians from issuing an order that our 
musicians shall not’ work for employers 
who use amateur performers would en- 
courage the use of free labor in competi- 
tion with paid labor. Public policy has 
always encouraged paid labor as against 
free or even prison labor. 


In addition to the foregoing contentions, 
we presented to the Court certain funda- 
mental legal issues, and one of the most 
important of these was the application of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


In the early years of employer‘and em- 
ployee controversies, the employers were 
able to obtain injunctions against many 
of the activities which Mr. Arnold now 
sought to outlaw; in fact, many of the 
injunctions against labor were based on 
alleged violations of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. As a result of these many 
injunctions, organized labor demanded 
that Congress prohibit federal courts from 
issuing these drastic injunctions curtail- 
ing the rights of labor. Thus, in 1932 
Congress passed what is now known as 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. This Act lim- 
ited the jurisdiction of federal judges to 
issue injunctions in “labor disputes”. It 
was my privilege to have testified before 
Congress when this law was being con- 
sidered in 1929, 1930 and 1931. Also, in 
my capacity as general counsel for the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, I 
drafted the Wisconsin Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, and it was passed prior to the fed- 
eral enactment. I was, therefore, familiar 
with its provisions and the underlying 
reasons for it. Mr. Arnold, in presenting 
his suit, totally disregarded the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. On the contrary, he en- 
deavored to so frame his suit as to 
escape its provisions. A fundamental con- 
cept inherent in the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
is that no injunction shall be issued by 
any Federal Court when a controversy 
between employers and employees and 
their organizations involves a “labor dis- 
pute”. Thus, the first legal issue which 
had to be determined in this case was 
whether the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians in its controversy with the em- 
ployers engaged in this industry consti- 
tuted a labor dispute. If it did, then the 
Court was prohibited from issuing an in- 
junction in this case; if it did not, not 
only could the injunction be issued, but 
a basis for a criminal prosecution for vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust laws 
would have been established. 

It was for this reason that Mr. Arnold 
brought into the case not only the issue 
pertaining to the recording ban, but all 
the other issues, such as the closed shop, 
the cancellation of the Interlochen broad- 
east, the refusal to filter music to a mem- 
ber of a network with which a contro- 
versy existed. He hoped that at least one 
of these issues would not be held to be a 
“labor dispute”. We were, therefore, put 
to the task of convincing the Court that 
each and every issue and each and every 
activity about which Mr. Arnold com- 
plained came within the category of a 
“labor. dispute”, and thus was not subject 
to an injunction. We were successful in 
our efforts. The Judge was rather com- 
plimentary in asserting that upon a study 
of our briefs he was convinced that our 
contentions on every issue in the case 
were correct, and that each activity in- 
volved a “labor dispute” within the defini- 
tions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the 
adjudicated cases construing it. It was 
a source of personal gratification that 
‘several of the cases relied upon by the 
Court were cases which I had previously 
tried and argued in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


An uninformed judge might not’ have 
accepted the arguments which we pre- 
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sented. A weak judge may have gotten 
“out from under” by accepting the plea 
of Mr. Arnold and the similar plea of the 
N«tional Sroadcasting Association which 
filed a brief as friend of the court—that 
until the case is reached for trial the 
judge should issue the injunction so as 
to maintain the status quo. I say a weak 
judge, or one who was not a good lawyer 
may have yielded to that plea. But, to 
use a phrase of President Petrillo, “Judge 
Barnes stood like the Rock of Gibraltar” 
against any sentimental or fantastic pleas 
of Mr. Arnold. 


As Mr. Arnold emphasized each of his 
contentions, the Judge met them with un- 
answerable logic which served to empha- 
size the fallacy and absurdity of the Gov- 
ernment’s case. He stated that he saw 
no reason for oral argument by counsel 
for the Federation; that the opinion he 
had formed upon reading the briefs was 
not shaken the least bit by Mr. Arnold’s 
arguments, and, as_ stated above, he 
granted our motion to dismiss the case 
on its merits. 


It may be well to set forth an excerpt 
or two from the Judge’s formal opinion 
which he filed two days after the hearing 
in court. Judge Barnes said: 


“In their argument in support of their 
motion to dismiss the defendants say that the 
complaint merely alleges an agreement by 
members of a labor organization peacefully 
to refuse to work for employers in an effort 
to obtain, extend and preserve employment 
opportunities and that, accordingly, the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act precludes the court 
from granting the relief sought, and that this 
is true even though it be assumed that a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act has 
been alleged. In support of this contention, 
the defendants cite a large number of Cases. 


“In their argument, the defendants further 
say that no violation of the Sherman Act is 
alleged because there is no allegation that 
defendants are engaged in a business enter- 
prise or are competing commercially in the 
sale of products and are seeking, on behalf of 
themselves or as agents for others, to sup- 
press such competition so as to control price 
or discriminate between would-be purchasers 
or otherwise deprive the public of the benefits 
of free competition. 


“The defendants further say that in any 
event the acts complained of come under the 
conduct enumerated under Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act and as such do not violate any 
law of the United States. 


“This case unquestionably involves or 
grows out of a dispute. The parties to the 
dispute are, on the one hand, the defendant 
American Federation of Musicians and its 
members, who, as employees, make music for 
hire, and, on the other hand, manufacturers 
of phonograph records and electrical tran- 
scriptions and radio broadcasting companies, 
who, as employers, employ musicians to make 
music. The subject of the dispute is, gen- 
erally speaking, the question as to whether 
the members of the union shall be employed 
to make all the music that is to be made or 
shall be employed to make only a part of it, 
the remainder being made by means of phono- 
graph records and electrical transcriptions 
and by amateur musicians. The union and 
its members contend that the members of the 
union should have the exclusive right to make 
music, while the phonograph record and elec- 
trical transcription manufacturers and broad- 
casting companies contend for the opportunity 
to have music made by means of phonograph 
records and electrical transcriptions and by 
amateurs. 


“The Norris-LaGuardia Act (47 Stat. 70, 
C.90, Sec. 13 (c)) provides ‘The term “labor 
dispute” includes any controversy concerning 
terms or conditions of employment’, etc. The 
Government says that the activities com- 
plained of in the case at bar do not involve 
‘terms or conditions of employment’ and that, 
accordingly, the Norris-LaGuardia Act is not 
applicable. It has been observed that the 
union and its members here contend, in a 
sense, for a ‘closed shop’ so far as phonograph 
records, electrical transcriptions and amateur 
musicians are concerned. The question then 
is, Is this contention one in respect of a 
‘term or condition of employment’? Congress 
itself answered this question quite definitely 
in the National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 
449, ce. 372, Sec. 8(3)) when it said: ‘Nothing 
in sections 1 to 16 of this title, or in any 
other statute of the United States, shall pre- 
clude an employer from making an agreement 
with a labor organization’... ‘to require as 
a condition of employment membership 
therein’. (Italics supplied.) Here Congress 
itself speaks of an agreement for a closed 
shop as a ‘condition of employment’. 


“The Court is satisfied that the union and 
its members and the employers of the latter 
are disputing in respect of a ‘condition of em- 
ployment’ and that, accordingly, the dispute 
involved in this case is a ‘labor dispute’ 
within the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. 


“In view of the foregoing provisions, juris- 
diction does not exist to grant any of the 
injunctive relief here sought. 


“The Court is further of the opinion that 
the acts complained of are of the kind speci- 
fied in the second paragraph of Section 20 of 
the Clayton Act. 


“Accordingly, the acts complained of may 
not be considered or held to be violations of 
any law of the United States. 


“The third contention of the Government 
deserves only a word. Here the employees 
seek only a contract with their employers for 
a ‘closed shop’ (in a sense large enough to 
include a shop which excludes not only non- 
union workers but also machines) and they 
seek this contract primarily for their benefit 
and not for the benefit of a non-labor group. 





In the Court’s opinion JU. S. v. 
U. 8. 
here. 

“The defendants’ motion to dismiss should 
be granted.” 


Brims, 272 
549, and like ‘cases, are not pertinent 
F ‘ 


If I were asked to state in one short 
sentence what is the outstanding point in 
Judge Barnes’ decision, in fact, a sentence 
which summarizes all the points in the 
decision, I would say it is, The right ‘to 
strike remains inviolate: . 

The Court held: 


_ The American Federation of Musicians 
had ‘the right—and it was legal for it— 
to issue the so-called “recording ban’. 


The American Federation of Musicians - 


had the right—and it was legal for it— 
to object to machines displacing the work 
of live musicians. 


The American Federation of Musicians 
had the right—and it was legal for it— 
to demand that’ more of its members be 
employed in any establishment where, in 
its opinion, a sufficient number were not 
employed. 


The American Federation of Musicians 
had the right—and it was legal for it— 
to require that its musicians abstain from 
working in competition with free music. 


The American Federation of Musicians 
had the right—and it was legal for it— 





MATTER FOR PRIDE | 


Pride in our organization and its mem. 


bers who have contributed so faithfully - 


and generously to the war effort througk 
cooperation in the Savings Program, and 
deep gratification that we have been go 
signally honored, were but natural reac. 
tions on receiving the following letter: 


TREAURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 


- October, .1942, 
Defense Savings Staff. ’ 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

We take pleasure in enclosing a certificate of honor 
awarded to your publication for outstanding service on 
behalf of the War Savings Program. We are confidens 
that the fine support which you have given to the volun- 
tary War Bond campaign will continue so ‘that we may 
achieve the nation-wide goal of ‘10 of the national 
income in War Bonds.”’ 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
(Signed) HERMAN WOLFP, 
Chief, Labor Press - Section, 

War Savings Staff. 
The certificate itself, which is repro- 
duced herewith, will remain a treasured 
possession of the INTERNATIONAL Mvst- 
cIAN. We are sure that, inspired by such 
recognition, ‘members of the American 
Federation of Musicians will redouble 
their efforts to reach and even exceed the 
goal of “10 per cent of the income in War 

Bonds”. 





—— 
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to demand that the competition 
Interlochen group be eliminated. 
The American Federation of Musicians 
had the right—and it was legal for it— 
to refuse to permit its members to fur- 
nish music for a network which, in turn, 
furnished music to a station with which 
the Federation had a controversy over 
wages, hours or working conditions. 
After Judge Barnes announced his deci- 
sion, I addressed the Court as follows: 


of the 


“This case has never involved a war con- 
troversy at all, and yet both in the brief, in 
the pleadings and in the statements here in 
open court by Mr. Arnold this morning there 
seems to be some imputation of a lack of 
patriotism and synchronization on the part of 
the American Federation of Musicians with 
the war effort. 

“T merely want to state, if the Court 
please, that there has been no organization 
in the country, be it labor organization or 
otherwise, that has been as willing as this 
organization to work with the President of 
the United States, with the army and the 
navy and military forces, that has shown a 
greater patriotism, has contributed any 
greater amount of time and money than has 
the American Federation of Musicians. We 
stand on that policy. 

“It was announced by President Petrillo of 
the organization, and we will adhere to it as 
long as the American Federation of Musicians 
is in existence.” 


Thus ends the first round, but the most 
decisive one, of one of the greatest labor 
eases in history. President Petrillo has 
led the American Federation of Musicians 
to a signal triumph, a triumph in which 
all organized labor shares. This was no 
ordinary litigated case. The power of 
huge corporate wealth, political influence 
and a biased press was utilized to their 
fullest capacity to defeat a just cause. 
The President of a great international 
union was maligned, slandered, libeled, 
caricatured and held up to public scorn, 
and the only reason for it was that he -was 
upholding the fundamental rights of labor 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

It. will redound to the everlasting bene- 
fit of organized labor that President Pe- 
trillo remained steadfast in his espousal 
of right and justice. 


No doubt, Mr. Arnold will appeal to the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
and then to the Supreme Court of the 
Unitéd States. We are confident that 
Judge Barnes will be sustained. 
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Last W ord on Lyres 


FIFI GOGO GOS 
By CHARLES WILLIAM McMILLIN 


Contrary to what you might have de- 
duced from your history books, Sparta, 
the ancient city of tough guys, occasion- 
ally frolicked and went in for more gentle 


things than weapons of warfare. One of 
these things was music. 


One of their chief forms of diversion 
was the lyre (spelled with an “yre’) and 
the lyre was held in high esteem;§as you 
will soon see if you follow this. One day 
a fellow named Timotheus blew into town. 
Now this Timotheus was a musician, and, 
as you have probably guessed, his instru- 
ment was a lyre. He got top billing and 
was in constant demand; even the boys 
in the back room said he was tops. Things 
rocked along for some time, with Timo- 
theus getting more popular every day. 
Then he stuck his neck out. He decided 
the lyre could do with a little improve- 
ment. Poor Tim! 


His press agent got busy and arranged 
a concert, with, of course, passes given to 
the influential critics. 


The morning after the concert he was 
eagerly awaiting the judgment of these 
“passees’’—and he was handed this: 


“Whereas, Timotheus, the musician, 
coming to our city, has deformed the 
majesty of our ancient music, and despis- 
ing the lyre of seven strings, has. by the 
introduction of a multiplicity of notes 
corrupted the ears of our youth, and by 
the number of his strings, and the strange 
ness of his melody, has given to our musie 
an effeminate and artificial dress, instead 
of the plain and orderly one in which it 
has hitherto appeared. . . . The Kings and 
the Ephori have therefore resolved to pass 
censure upon Timotheus for these things, 
and further to oblige him to cut off all the 
superfluous strings of his eleven, and to 
banish him from our dominion that men 
may be warned for the future not to intro 
duce into Sparta any ‘unbecoming cu® 
toms.” (Athenaeus, lib. iv.) 


They'd take your cold steel and grif 
about it. But hands off their lyres! 
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MUSIC AND MAGIC 


A flute made from a human leg-bone 
may be a poor tool for shaping a mood or 
framing a fancy, but the Ruthenian rob- 
per, setting forth to rifle a chest of jewels, 
finds it invaluable. For he firmly believes 
that, if he but circle the house in which 
the treasure lies, sounding a soft tune on 
this flute, the people within will imme- 
diately fall into a slumber so sound that 
he may enter and loot their coffers un- 
hindered. The explanation appears sim- 


the materials of death, it can produce the 
effect of death. ~ 

When the sorceress in Verdi’s “The 
Masked Ball’ imparts the information to 
Amelia that she may kill her unholy love 
for Richard only by drinking a potion 
brewed from an herb gathered in the 
“dead” of night near a “gallows”, she is 
basing her magic on exactly the same 
supposition—namely that that which is 
near to or similar to another thing par- 
takes of that other thing’s qualities. And 
the following guidance, given by the 
Galelareese to discouraged lute players, 
falls within the scope of this ruling: 
“When you are playing the one-stringed 
lute and your fingers are stiff, the thing 
to do is to catch some long-legged spiders 
and roast them and then rub your fingers 
with the ashes; this will make your 
fingers as lithe and nimble as the spiders’ 
legs” (Fraser, “The Golden Bough”). 
Many country fiddlers of America are at 
one with the Galelareese, making this 
belief their reason for slipping snake 
rattles into the f-holes of their violins, 
assuming that the tones thereby will be 
made as smooth and gliding as the snakes 
who carried the rattles. 


Souls Astray 

Another circumstance which magic and 
music counteract is that of the tendency 
of souls to wander away from their 
bodies. In.Uea, of the Loyalty -Islands, 
when a person lies sick abed, it is a sign 
that the dead are wheedling his soul 
away. So the villagers know where to go 
to coax it home. They travel—men, 
women and children—to the edge of the 
village and enter the cemetery. Here the 
men pluck at their lutes and the women 
whistle to lure the soul back from death. 
They continue their music, moving toward 
the gateway and then out along the road, 
shoving the soul lightly along before them 
with open palms. On they go until they 
reach the house where the body lies wait- 
ing. Once they have it safely indoors 
they suddenly change their tactics, de- 
manding loudly that it enter its body. If 
the music has been enticing enough and 
their command sufficiently imperative, 
the soul returns to its earthly self and the 
sick one recovers. 

To the disembodying propensities of 
souls many an opera can testify. In 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni”, the dead Com- 
mandatore, in the form of a statue, comes 
to the home of his victim, Giovanni, whose 
soul he claims for death by a stony hand- 
clasp. Faust barters off his soul to the 
devil in return for youth; Max in “Der 
Freischiitz” traffics with the Demon Hunt- 
er, receiving, in trade for his soul, seven 
magic bullets. Later, complications arise 
when Max aims one of these magic bullets 
at the white dove to which Agatha has 
thoughtlessly transferred her own soul. 

Of definite value magically is the song 
sung in Springtime by the folk of Bo- 
hemia. Across the meadows it drifts as 
the peasants carry a straw effigy repre- 
senting winter out of the village. At one 
time sung actually to effect the death of 
Winter (embodied in a human represen- 
tative) it now is a gentle ceremony ac- 
companied by the song: 


Now carry we Death out of the village, 

The new Summer into the village, 
Welcome. 
Green little corn. 


dear Summer, 


Still singing the song the peasants 
build a fire on which they burn the effigy 
of Winter. There is a reminiscent note of 
this belief in the opera, “Snegurochka”, 
in which the “snow maiden” dies because 
her heart melts in love. 

So important was music considered in 
these rites that, in Phrygia, in the Spring- 
time festival in honor of Attis (god of 
vegetation and young life), the novice 
became a partaker of the mysteries by 
eating from a drum and drinking from a 
cymbal. 

Summer’s Slaying 

Summer, as well as Winter, was per- 
sonified and annually slain by early peo- 
ples. Tramping past a field of harvesters, 
a traveler in Phoenicia would halt to hear 
the peasants sing their ai lanu (Woe to 
us!). This mourning (even as the crops 
were being collected) would mystify him 
until he recalled that they were lament- 
ing the death of their corn deity, Linus. 
Called by the afcients “a song” this 
lament was. but a long-drawn wail on a 


By ALFRED GLENN r 


in to give it greater 








volume. At the 
harvest time this deep, resounding call 
could be heard over the hills for four or 
five miles. 

An interpretation . of Gluck’s opera, 
“Orpheus and Eurydice’”, is of interest. in 
this connection. Eurydice, according to 
certain scholars, was originally a personi- 
fication of Spring—her flowers and ver- 
dure. Orpheus, the divine musician of 
antiquity at whose playing rocks loose 
themselves and trees become uprooted, 
attempts to return buried Spring to the 
upper world. Down in the darkness he 
goes, where, .beneath the frozen. ground, 
she awaits him, and, by his sweet music, 
rescues her from the clasp of Winter. 
Various charms have had to do with the 
banishing of sicknesses and sins from a 
tribe, charms in which music has had an 
indispensable part. In the southern vil- 
lage of the Island of Ceram, when any 
disease becomes prevalent, the natives 
have a sure way of dispatching it to 
foreign parts. First, a small boat is 
laden with eggs, rice, tobacco and other 
provisions. A little sail is hoisted. Then, 
all being ready, a man stands on the edge 
of the water and chants ia a loud voice: 


O all ye diseases 

Ye smallpoxzes, 

Ye agues, 

Ye measles— 

Who have visited us so long, 
Who have wasted us so sorely, 
We have made ready this ship 
And filled it with provender. 
Yé shall have no lack of food, 
Nor of betel leaves, 

Nor of areca nuts, 

Nor of tobacco. 

Depart, then, Sicknesses, 

And sail away from us! 


The boat is now set afloat and the man 
rushes back to the village crying, “The 
Sicknesses are now gone, vanished, sailed 
away!” Hearing which the people run 
out of their houses shouting with joy, 
beating on gongs and tinkling certain 
small bells. During the following days, 
if sickness stili fastens upon them, they 
consider it not the same, but a different 
visitation and repeat the ceremony of 
dismissal. 


Evil’s Embodiment 

A more colorful if less innocent method 
of ridding the land of evil was practiced 
by the Greeks of Asia Minor. Whenever 
a village was visited with plague, famine 
or other calamity, it was the custom for 
its ciiizens to choose an ugly, misshapen 
person who would bear in his body the 
misfortunes of all. He was brought to a 
certain place where figs, bread and cheese 
were set before him. When he had 
lunched on these, with little real appetite, 
we must surmise, he was beaten seven 
times with the branches of the wild fig 
tree while flutes played a tune reserved 
for this particular occasion. Afterward 
he was burnt on a sacrificial fire and his 
ashes cast into the sea. 

An echoing note of the old practice of 
purification through death sounds in 
Bellini’s “Norma” when the _ heroine 
claims redemption from her sins by being 
burned to death on the funeral pyre, her 
wayward lover joining her in last-minute 
contrition. This opera uses also the 
mistletoe, sacred symbol among. the 
Druids, as well as the oak, especially holy 
in their eyes, the word “Druid” itself be- 
ing considered a derivative of “oak-men”’. 

Slaying Winter or sicknesses or sins 
were variants of the idea held in many 
lands of slaying the god annually that he 
might, through a process of regeneration, 
ever remain young. The “god” (em- 
bodied usually in an _ all-too-vulnerable 
mortal) had usually no gentle death 
allotted him: Among the Aztecs of 
Mexico the subject of the sacrificial cere- 
mony became a victim of a fate hideously 
cruel and one in which music figured 
curiously. From the captives caught in 
war a young man was chosen, slender and 
tall, graceful in demeanor and of un- 
blemished body. For a year he was wor- 
shipped as a god and served in every way. 
The most luscious fruits were selected 
for him: his clothing was of the finest 
linen; every desire of his was granted— 
save, indeed, his desire for freedom. 

The Way of the Gods 

He was taught the fair graces of ease- 
ful living, to speak elegantly, to snuff 
languidly at flowers, to smoke, to play the 
flute. As Fraser points out, “The king 
himself saw to it that he was appareled 
in gorgeous attire, ‘for already he 
esteemed him a god’. Eagle down was 
gummed to his head and white cock’s 
feathers were stuck in his hair, which 
drooped to his girdle. A wreath of 
flowers like roasted maize crowned his 
brows, and a garland of the same flowers 
passed over his shoulders and under his 
‘armpits: Golden ornaments hung: from 
his nose, golden armlets adorned his arms, 





step- he took. . . . When this bejeweled 
exquisite lounged through the _ streets 
playing on his flute, puffing at a cigar and 
smelling at a nosegay, the people whom 
he met-threw themselves on the earth 
before. him and prayed to him with sighs 
and tears, taking up the dust in their 
hands and putting it in their mouths in 
token of the deepest humiliation and sub- 
jection.” 


The Flute’s Last Note 


As the year neared its close the youth 
was given to wive four of the fairest girls 
of the village, who bore the names of 
“Goddess of Flowers”, “Goddess of the 
Young Maize’, “Our Mother Among the 
Waters”, and “Goddess of Salt”, and his 
dress was made even more dazzling than 
before. On the morning of his sacrifite 
he was rowed across a river accompanied 
by his wives, on the other side of which 
he bade them farewell at a knoll called . 
“The Mountain of Parting’. He then 
went ahead with his guards and the 
priests to a small temple. As he mounted 
the steps he broke across his knee and 
tossed aside one by one the flutes on 
which he had made music in the days of 
his glory. At the top step, as he stood 
before the altar, he was seized and held 
down on a block of stone. Then one of 
the priests plunged a dagger into his 
breast and another, thrusting his hand in 
the wound, tore out his heart and held 


it up in token of sacrifice to the sun. 
Thus ended the days of the sweet player 
on the flute, he who acted the god among 
the Aztecs of Mexico. 


The Indians farther North used music 
so extensively in their magical practices 
that all rituals came to be called 
“chants”. Most of the hunting and war 
songs could be sung by everyone—braves 
going forth on their adventures or women 
left behind in the tents—but many other 
tunes, medicine songs and rain songs, for 
instance, could be rendered only by the 
magician. 


Latter-Day Wizards 


It is not so far a cry from the old tinfes 
when a tribesman was made the magician 
of his people because he discovered how 
to make the hollow tree trunk or the 
marsh-reed “sing”, to the musician of the 
nineteenth century who became “Wizard 
of the Bow” because he could make mere 
wood speak. Paganini as a magician 
relied on illusion in working his charms. 
Since he must not allow his audience to 
examine his methods too closely, maneu- 
vering must be resorted to. If it was not 
dressing in sombre black or distorting 
the lines of his face so as to make folk 
see in them even the f-holes of the violin, 
it was using as bow a limber bamboo cane, 
shaving down the bridge so that he might 
play on all strings at once, snapping the 
gut at the psychological moment, or even 
spreading rumors that he had leagued 
himself with the devil and that his fourth 
string was the intestine of his wife, cut 
out by his own hand. In short, Paganini 
was as truly a conjurer as any tribal 
witch doctor. An English clergyman 
rushed shrieking from the concert hall 
maintaining that he had seen the devil 
directing the bow over his shoulder. 
Pamphlets were written with the express 
purpose of proving that Paganini’s power 
rested on sorcery. In memory of the 
wizard’s abracadabras our own grand- 
mothers called the violin “the devil’s 
instrument”. 


Magic and music’s merging is reflected 
in man’s vocabulary. From the Latin 
“canere” (‘to sing’) come both “chant” 
and “incantation”. It requires but the 
simple process of putting “genius” into 
its two plural forms to realize that 
“geniuses” and “genii” fly the same 
smoky cloud. Moreover, enjoyment of 
the performance of music, as of magic, 
is often directly proportionate to the de- 
gree of mystery aroused. Wagner main- 
tained that a composer does his work (as 
oracles were wont to) in a state of clair- 
voyance. And there is in the musician, 
as in the magician, the need of resorting 
to devices to produce illusion—the sus- 
pended bow to simulate extreme piano at 
the end of a passage, for instance, or the 
arrested hands above the keyboard to 
accentuate the effect of silence. 


So, as time goes on, if wizards no more 
walk the earth nor witches circle its airy 
spaces, man yet may learn through music 
the ways‘of magic. Pan’s. pipes are here, 





golden bells jingled on his legs at every 





single musical tone, many voices joining 








still to be played on, though Pan himself 








Luther, Lover of Music 


By WESTON LEE 


OME 200 years ago, in Eisenach— 
where today industries in leather, pot- 
tery and machinery turn oily wheels 

of production, Bach as a boy sang in the 

children’s choir of the little village 
church. Two hundred years before that 
fourteen-year-old Martin Luther, foot- 
weary and dusty, came to this same 

Eisenach, with his only hope of support 

the few pennies that he might gather 

going from door to door singing with his 
fellow-students. Later in life he said, 

“Let no one in my presence speak con- 

temptuously of the poor fellows who go 

from door to door, singing and begging 
bread propter Deum! ...I1 myself was 
at one time a poor beggar seeking my 
bread at people’s houses, particularly at 

Eisenach, my dear Eisenach!” 

Music was not only to be the means of 

providing Luther with the good black 

bread of his day. It was often, in his 
turbulent life, to provide him with spir- 
itual food. An accident in his youth con- 
fined him for a short time to his room 
where he came on an ot lute, and his ~ 
hours of convalescence were the means of 
his mastering this instrument sufficiently 
to make it a consolation throughout his 
life. 

We know well the story of his near 
escape from death and his interpreting 
the thunderclap as a sign from God. A 
month later he was giving to some musi- 
cal friends a farewell party on the eve of 
his entering a monastery. The music of 
the lute as well as convivial songs sounded 
merrily that evening, while Luther made 
his last worldly bow. The next morning 
the monastery doors shut opaquely against 
the day. 

In his bare cell, where conscience flayed 
him almost to madness Luther found com- 
fort still in music. His voice (a counter 
tenor) sounded out joyfully in a duet with 
a brother monk. And often, when neither 
starvation nor prayer seemed to bring him 
peace, he would sing a hymn or a Gre- 
gorian motet until his voice and his spirits 
rose far above the high walls of the 
monastery. 

After certain documents nailed to the 
doors of the Wittenberg Cathedral made 
Luther a revolutionary of his day, we see 
him again bowed over his lute, playing a 
night away in preparation for his appear- 
ance, the next morning, before the Elector 
of Saxony. Shortly after this, at Wart- 
burg, in isolation so complete that many 
took it for death, he spent many a day 
singing German psalms and practicing his 
lute. 

In his younger days Luther said that, 
if he were blessed with children they 
should be taught music since, next to 
theology, it would be their stay through- 
out the conflicts of this life. Accordingly, 
when he found himself the head of a 
family he had his three sons and two 
daughters instructed in the art of music. 
After supper each night, while the chil- 
dren arranged the music, Catherine, his 
wife, took the youngest baby, Margaret, 
in her lap where she “could sleep or sing. 
as natured required.” They then sang 
in unison hymns and motets. . 

For his little son, Hans, Luther wrote 
a letter which has since become a classic 
for its tender, fatherly regard. In it he 
described a beautiful garden to which 
Hans might some day go himself. All 
things therein were pleasant and delight- 
ful. Among other attractions, Luther 
assures his child, he shall have “whistles 
and drums and fifes” and all things with 
which to make music. The Christmas 
hymn “Von Himmel doch da komm ich 
her” (“Surely, I come from heaven!”) 
was written for Hans and set to a simple 
tune to suit his childish voice. 


So sure was Luther of the great value 
of music that he sent word to the preacher 
of the newly reformed Saxony to exhort 
parents to send their children to schools 
of learning where they would be in 
structed from the start in the elements 
of music. His proclamations designed to 
further the cause of music were so nu- 
merous as to be included almost as a 
tenet of his faith. It was a popular saying 
that Luther influenced as many souls by 
his hymns as by his preaching. 


At one time he went so far as to 
maintain that a preacher should not be 
ordained unless he had been “well exer- 
cised in music”. Possibly such a re- 
quirement nowadays would somewhat 
obviate the long-standing disagreements 
between word-minded parsons and music- 
minded choir directors. 


But though he was ever verbally cham- 
pioning music—calling it “the best solace 
of a sad mind”, “one of the most mag- 
nificent presents which God has given us”, 
“producer of a quiet and happy mind”, 
“the art of the prophets’—he was not sat- 
isfied merely to praise it. With most 
modern efficiency he carried out his pur- 
poses regarding it. We read in a letter 
of his, “How is it our spiritual music is 
peor and cold?. F shall ask the prince, 
out of all this money we have got, to 





may have disappeared over the last hill.’ 


establish a good band.” 


Twenty-two 
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Sousa; Laureate of Democracy 





OUSA was born’in Washington, D. C., 

in 1854, of a Bavarian mother and a 

Portuguese father. His childhood saw 
him practicing violin and nursing secret 
aspirations to become a baker or a circus 
man. At thirteen he entered the Marine 
Band as a wind instrument player; at 
twenty-six he became leader of this band. 
Later he formed his own band and toured 
the United States aud Europe. He died 
March 6, 1932, and was buried in Wash- 
ington with military honors. 

So runs the encyclopedic history of 
Sousa. There is another history, how- 
ever, which is far more illuminating in 
pointing out his place in America’s musi- 
cal life. This history, for its heginning, 
goes back another century. Its scenes 
are laid in another country, and a musi- 
cal figure, strange to our eyes and con- 
ceptions, dominates its activities. Let us 
shuffle back the leaves, then, to the middle 
of the eighteenth century and to the Aus- 
trian Court of Esterhazy where Franz 
Josef Haydn held sway over music. 

His peruke powdered according to the 
count’s requirement, his red heels (of 
the prescribed height) clicking on the 
marble floor of the palace, this maestro of 
Austrian court passed down the corridor 
of the palace for the count’s inspection. 
With his liveried men he made a figure 
fitted to grace the concert hall of the 
house of Esterhazy. In musical as well 
as tonsorial rulings, he learned the art 
of acquiescence. Since Count Nicolas con- 
sidered himself skilled on the baryton and 
desired that this proficiency be made due 
note of, Haydn wrote 175 compositions— 
duets, trios and solos—in which the bary- 
ton figured in full voice. Besides this, 
after the court was removed to Esterhaz, 
he wrote, almost weekly, quartets, quin- 
tets, and symphonies in order that the 
musicians there might have new music 
to play at the frequent gatherings of the 
household. Those string-swayed ensem- 
bles, accompanied by light laughter of the 
ladies and low-voiced comments of the 
gentlemen, made an atmosphere both 
stimulating and relaxing to his lord, 
Count Esterhazy. 


Musical Factotum 


Haydn was well suited to his role as 
musical amanuensis. Though he com- 
plained to a friend that he missed, in this 
swamp-encircled castle, the stir and ex- 
citement of Vienna, still, as he commented 
in later years, “My Prince was always 
satisfied with my works. I not only had 
the encouragement of constant approval, 
but, as a conductor of an orchestra, I 
could make experiments, observe what 
produced an effect and what weakened 
it, and was thus in a position to improve, 
alter, make additions or omissions, and 
be as bold as I pleased. I was cut off from 
the world, there was no one to confuse 
or torment me, and I was forced to become 
original.” 

The fame of Haydn, spreading not only 
to England, but also to America, induced 
Jefferson, soon to be third President of 
the United States, to write the following 
letter to a friend of his in Europe: “The 
bounds of an American fortune will not 
admit the indulgence of a domestic band 
of musicians, yet I have thought that a 
passion for music might be reconciled 
with that economy which we are obliged 
to observe. I retain, for instance, among 
my domestic servants, a gardener, a 
weaver, a cabinet maker and a stone 
cutter to which I would add a vigneron. 
In a country where like yours music is 
cultivated and practiced by every class, 
I suppose there might be found persons 
of those trades who could perform on the 
French horn, clarinet or hautboy & bas- 
soon, without enlarging their domestic 
expenses. A certainty of employment for 
a half-dozen years, and at the end of the 
time to find them, if they choose, a con- 
veyance to their own country might in- 
duce them to come here on reasonable 
wages.” 

Either musical vinedressers and weav- 
ers were not as plentiful as Jefferson had 
hoped, or, being in evidence, were not so 
ready to scatter their varied talents to the 
western winds. At any rate this White 
House ensemble did not come to pass. 


“The President’s Own” 


However, in 1798, shortly after Haydn 
left London and during the office of John 
Adams, second President of the United 
States and predecessor of Jefferson, the 
Marine Corps Band was established by 
Act of Congress. In 1800 when the White 
House was first occupied, this ensemble, 
then a fife-and-drum corps of thirty-two 
. players called “The President’s Own”, be- 
gan to appear at official affairs, the first, 
the President’s New Year reception in 
1801. Jefferson becoming President in 
,. 1803 found in this banda quite satisfac- 
| tory approximation of the servant-re- 
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cruited ensemble he had planned for, and 
fathered it tenderly, earning for himself, 
as The Marine Gazette fondly recalls, the 
title of “godfather” to the organization. 
It was he who established the custom, 
continued by every President since; of 
having it perform at all of the White 
House functions. Since he was a widower 
at this time, he chose as his hostess the 
wife of the Secretary of State, Dolly Madi- 
son, who seconded his enthusiasm for the 
band, seeing possibilities of entertain- 
ment in its gay uniforms as well as in 
its spirited music. Thus, 150 years ago, 
the “President’s Own Band” began to 
sound the motif of the White House and 
indeed of the United States itself. 

To find an exact parallel between this 
United States ensemble and that of Ester- 
haz, we must pass over a few centuries 
to the day when there was vouchsafed 
the former a leader who was not only a 
spokesman of the organization through 
day-by-day renditions of the various 
marches and hymns assigned, but who 
was also the creator, in permanent form, 
of music expressing most nearly and 
dearly the aspirations and commonplaces 
of this republic of the United States. 
This leader was Sousa. 


Spokesman Through. Tones 


The United States Marine Band, under 
Sousa’s tutelage, offered interesting com- 
parison with the Esterhaz ensemble. It 
was just as clearly a reflection of its en- 
vironment, but here was an environment, 
which, instead of the austere simplicity 
of the Austrian scene, offered the bustle, 
the glitter, the intensity, of a republic suf- 
fering adolescent growing pains. Work- 
ing, despite its democratic setting, under 
the same strict discipline as that of Ester- 
haz and regulated in every detail of its 
organization with the same autocratic pre- 
cision (when the players sweated in a 
July heat wave, it needed the ruling of 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Com- 
mandant to get them into cool uniforms) 
the American ensemble still differed in 
allowing for a blatancy, a vibrancy, of 
treatment, which produced the effect, if 
not always the essence, of freedom. 

Sousa became Washington’s current 
events reporter, its musical laureate. 
When the Russians found themselves vic- 
torious over the Turks, he commemorated 
the affair with his “Across the Danube”. 
When the government of Washington an- 
nounced a return to specie payment, he 
wrote, with enthusiasm, “The Resumption 
March”. To celebrate the bestowal of a 
prize for an essay among the school chil- 
dren, he composed “The Washington 
Post”. At the death of President Garfield, 
when the body was received at Washing- 
ton and laid away in the Cleveland ceme- 
tery, Sousa presented his “In Memoriam”. 


At one time “The Washington Post” 
was probably the most popular band 
piece in the world. Certainly it did what 
has always been held practically impos- 
sible, brought back to life a dance step 
that had “died the death” in boredom 
some years before. So identified did 
“Washington Post” become with the “two- 
step” that European composers, mistak- 
ing the term, adopted it as a generic title 
for their dance tunes. 


“Then Change It!” 


Sousa composed “Presidential Polo- 
naise” under the following circumstances 
as described in his autobiography, “March- 
ing Along’: “From time immemorial at 
White House receptions when Cabinet 
members, ambassadors, generals and ad- 
mirals were assembled in the East Room 
to greet the President, they were informed 
of the approach of the executive by the 
pompous strains of an old Scotch boating 
song, ‘Hail to the Chief’. This smacked 
more of royalty than of the proverbial 
Jeffersonian simplicity, but neither I nor 
any bandmaster before me had dared to 
break the precedent. 

“President Arthur, however, left his 
guests in the East Room one evening, 
and, coming out into the corridor, beck- 
oned to me. 

“*What piece did you play when we 
went in to dinner?’ he asked. 

“**Hail to the Chief”, Mr. President’. 

“Do you consider it a suitable air” 

“*No, sir’, I answered. ‘It was selected 
long ago on account of its name, and not 
on account of its character. It is a boat 
song, and lacks modern military character 
either for reception or a parade.’ 

“*Then change it!’ said he, and walked 
away. 


“I wrote the ‘Presidential Polonaise’ for 
White House indoor affairs, and the ‘Sem- 


per Fidelis’ march for review purposes 
outdoors.” 


Among those marches directly reminis- 
cent of the republic Sousa served—‘“The 
Invincible Eagle”, “Naval Reserve”, “Man 
behind the Gun”, “King Cotton”, “Sem- 





per Fidelis”—the last named gained recog- 
nition from the United States Govern- 
ment comparable to that granted Haydn’s 
“God Preserve the Emperor” by the Aus- 
trian government. That is, it was adopted 
as the official march by the United States 
Marine Band and was the only composi- 
tion, save the “Star-Spangled Banner”, to 
find a place in our Congressional archives. 
Though more subdued than most -of 
Sousa’s band pieces, its steady beat makes 
it one of his most effective street marches. 


Essence of America 


Europe’ considers 
representative 


Sousa America’s 
composer, hot assum- 


ing the adoptive attitude of England for - 


MacDowell, but rather giving enthusias- 
tic recognition to the familiar in a thing 
basically American. The Belgium Acad- 
emy of Arts, Science and Literature be- 
stowed on Sousa the Cross of Artistic 
Merit. The French government conferred 
on him the ribbon of an Officer of the 
Academy. All this, long after a small 
journal in England had, to the rest of the 
world’s satisfaction, given him the title 
of “The March King”. 

Having served in the Marine Band 
under five Presidents, Sousa began to de- 
sire such leave from governmental re- 
straint as Haydn had so tactfully gained 
with his “Farewell” symphony. Washing- 
ton grumbled, “Chicago (Sousa’s immedi- 
ate goal) will want the White House 
next”. Relinquishing his leadership of 
the Marine Band, Sousa became the voice 
neither of the military nor of the state 
but of America’s true potentate, the 
people. So it was “Dixie” when he played 
in the South, hymns in the backwoods 
districts, and “Annie Rooney” in Pitts- 
burgh. Even in his rendition of the clas- 
sics he was consistently watching the 
blood-pressure chart. “Thomas gave Wag- 
ner, Liszt and Tchaikovsky”, he said, “in 
the belief that he was educating his pub- 
lic; I gave Wagner, Liszt and Tchaikov- 
sky with the hope that I was entertaining 
my public”. And in his real expression— 
his own compositions—he began to point 
out even more directly America’s basic 
aspirations. ‘Anybody can write music 
of a sort”, he remarked, “but touching 
the public heart is quite another thing”. 

In this period “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” appeared, copied, as he said, 
note for note from tones heard ringing 
in his head when he was homeward bound 
from one of his European band tours. 
It was the work which he chose, in a sym- 
posium of “last hour pieces” held by The 
Etude music magazine, as the tune “with 
which to meet my Maker”. Most of us 
would rather live than die by this particu- 
lar piece, however, since it is merged for 
us with glittering sunlight, quick march- 
ing men, mass exuberance and the love of 
our Country and Flag—indeed all those 
sharp joys that make living worth while. 

The Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia petitioned Congress to make this 
march an official air, but Congress has to 
date made no ruling regarding it. The 
people have only hummed and whistled 
and played it until it has become their 
march above all other marches. Inci- 
dentally it is “legitimate” music, with a 
basis in its rhythmic and harmonic work- 
ing for a people’s admiration. The late 
Edward Bok, sensing Sousa as a lens for 
focussing America’s desires, offered him 
$500.00 to write a “national anthem”. 
Though this particular composition never 
materialized, the feeling behind it, repre- 
senting the wishes of millions of others, 
must have been the stimulus that evoked 
many of his later patriotic marches in 
the fine stalwartness of which lies a great- 
ness bounded by no country and no time, 
a greatness that makes his death but a 
graduation to the ranks of those who live 
forever. 








(Excerpts taken from early issues of the 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN) 


The action of the Navy Department in 
insisting that the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Band shall accompany the cruiser Brook- 
lyn on its trip to participate in the cere- 
monies incident to Queen Victoria’s jubi- 
lee promises to lead to serious trouble. 
It is possible that the wives of the bands- 
men will have their husbands arrested 


for abandonment just before the Brook- 
lyn sails. 





Ex-President Harrison, while in Chi- 
cago, refused to give a reporter a photo- 
graph of his little daughter, and said that 
he did not intend to have her picture 
printed in any newspaper. 





The rush to the newly discovered gold 
fields in the Mohave Desert, California, is 
the wildest stampede which the West has 
known since the days of Virginia City, in 
1870 and 1871. 





The X-Ray is likely to: prove of great - 


value in dentistry. Teeth are plainly re- 
vealed before their eruption. 





New England Conference 


of Musicians 


The Fall meeting of the.New England | 


Conference of Musicians, held at the Hote] 
Burritt,, New Britain, Connecticut, op 
October 18, 1942, was called to order at 
11:45 A. M. by President Chester *g, 
Young. There were forty-eight delegates 
present, representing twenty-three locals, 
The reports of locals were received, after 
which an excellent luncheon was served 
to the delegates. 


At 2:30 P. M. the Conference reconvened. 
Brother Frank Field of South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, who had just returned from 
the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention in Toronto, which he attended as 
a delegate, gave a short resume of the 
happenings of the Convention, the prin- 
cipal item of which was the passage of 
the resolution by the Convention support- 
ing the stand of the A. F. of M. in the 
recording situation. He further made qa 
report on the unfortunate illness of Vin- 
cent Castronovo, president of Local 198, 
Providence, Rhode Island, who was also 
a delegate to the Convention, and on mo- 
tion it was decided to send flowers and 
a telegram to Brother Castronovo expresgs- 
ing the wish for his speedy recovery. 


Principal speaker of the Conference wag 
Leo Cluesmann, assistant to President 
Petrillo, who represented the Federation. 
Brother Cluesmann gave an enlightening 
address on the recording situation and 
the victorious decision of the Court in 
the injunction suit brought by the Goy- 
ernment against the Federation. He also 
spoke briefly on the Social Security de- 
velopments and other Federation matters 
of interest to the delegates. 


Following his speech, Brother Clues- 
mann answered numerous questions asked 
by the delegates, relating to problems of 
the locals represented, and the delegates 
all expressed gratification at the outcome 
of the Court action. 


The Conference unanimously voted to 
send a telegram of congratulation to Presi- 
dent Petrillo, assuring him of the whole- 
hearted backing and support of the New 
England Conference in his efforts for the 
betterment of the employment of mem- 
bers of the Federation. With this action 
the meeting came to a close at 5:00 P. M. 


Are We Too Easy? 


By RUTH TAYLOR 
Are we too easy? In the past weeks I 
have heard many people say that we are 
taking this war too lightly: that we are 
soft; that we are lulling ourselves into 
dangerous complacency with a lullaby of 
over-emphasized successes, and under- 
realized defeats; that what we need is 
martial music, marching men—and a 
sight of heartbreak and tears. 


Are we too easy? This war is almost 
too great to be grasped by the mind of 
man. Are wWe taking it lightly for fear 
of facing what defeat would mean—the 
complete destruction of civilization as we 
know it, a return to the barbarism of the 
Dark Ages, a reversal to the rule of brute 
force, an eradication of all religions, a 
domination of all the peoples of the earth 
by a group of sadistic degenerates? Are 
we afraid to look that possibility in the 
face? 

Are we too easy? Have we grown soft? 
This war will call upon the utmost that 
each and every one of us can bring into 
it of brain and brawn, of selfless, self- 
sacrificing devotion to an ideal. Can it 
be true that the progress we have made, 
the education we have gained, has weak- 
ened our morale and courage, rather than 
made us more efficient, intelligent human 
beings? 

Are we too easy? Have we drifted into 
the half sleep of complacency? Must we 
be coddled by only bright stories? Have 
we reached the state of adulating men 
for doing their duty, and glossing over 
neglects and defeats? We are a young 
nation—but we are not childish. We can 
stand up to defeat as well as we can with- 
stand the dangers of success. Every 
school child is familiar with the hazards 
of over-confidence in the story of Brad- 
dock’s defeat. 


Are we too easy? Must we be spurred 
to patriotism? Must our fighting of this 
war be a matter of emotional stimulants, 
or will our intense desire for freedom for 
all—irrespective of class, race, nationality 
or religion—our belief that prosperity for 


all lies in the practical application of ; 


democracy, our intense hatred of tyranny 


of any kind, carry us through to victory? }_ 


Are we too easy? Only you—the people 
of America—-can answer this question. 
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The opinions expressed in this column 
- are necessarily those of the advertisers, 
each writing of his own product. They 
should be considered as such. No adverse 
comparison with other products is im- 
plied or intended. —THE EDITOR. 

















Music Forward! 


To the already existing national slogans, 
“Music Maintains Morale” and “Music 
Keeps ’em Marching”, Mario Maccaferri of 
the French American Reed Company adds 
“Musique En Avant” (“Music Forward’’). 
“Bn Avant” is the great battle cry of the 
French army that has led their glorious 
soldiers to victory many times in the past. 

However, realizing that victory will re- 
sult from more than just a slogan, and 
that intensive activity in production, or- 
ganization, and especially fighting are 
needed, the French American Reed Com- 
pany, makers of “Isovibrant”, “My Mas- 
terpiece”’, “Populaire”, and “Miracle” 
reeds, is going ahead, and not only with 
its increased production of reeds. Some 
of its efficient factory girls have been 
taught how to operate lathes, milling ma- 
chines, grinders, and so forth inasmuch 
as this company is now producing me- 
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chanical parts for our Navy. They also 
plan to enlarge their machine shop con- 
siderably and to intensify the activity of 
such mechanical department to the high- 
est possible degree, to cope with the ever- 
increasing war production of the country. 

Contrary to the experience of many pri- 
vate industries who have been forced to 
switch their factories over to war produc- 
tion, because of restrictions on vital ma- 
terials or because of other production dif- 
ficulties, the French American Reed Com- 
Pany is producing more reeds than ever, 
and possesses a huge stock of cane. The 
goal for reed production is becoming ever 
higher, so that today even the 12,000 reeds 
a day that this company produces is not 
enough to keep up with the demand. Many 
people will be amazed to know that in the 
very near future the production of this 
firm will be stepped up to 40,000 reeds 
a day, which is by no means too much, 
seeing that this country’s yearly need is 
twelve million reeds. 

At this time, reed factories in this coun- 
try have to supply not only domestic needs, 
but also the needs of the allied countries 
whose demand for reeds is urgent since 
French merchandise is not reaching them 
right now. 


The French American Reed Company 
is also the maker of the “Miracle” plastic 
reed, and they are now introducing a new 
lower-priced plastic reed called “Futurity”. 

Mario Maccaferri says with pride, “We 
are the largest and most complete organi- 
zation making reeds. We possess a large 
stock of raw materials. Making fine reeds 
in big quantities is our profession, and 
We intend to overcome whatever difficul- 
ties may arise. 

“As in peace, even more so in war, we 
Will use our energies 100 per cent to win 
the battle of production. Again, we say, 
En Avant’.” 





Tune-Dex Growing by Leaps 
and Bounds 


Inaugurating its service five months ago 
With twenty-two music publishers Tune- 
Dex now represents seventy-five from 
Coast to coast. It has proven itself invalu- 
able to those active in the music business 
and has, since its inception, increased its 


Dex, since it is the only authorized center 
of musical information in the country, has 
rightfully become the barometer of the 
musie men in the business, and subscrib- 
ers are right in the groove with advance , 
information on the coming tunes which 
are issued in many cases long before the 
publishers actually start working on these 
tunes. This gives the impcrtant music 
men finger-tip control on the fast-beating 
pulse of Tin-Pan Alley and is the only ad- 
vance guide on who publishes what. It 
takes the worry out of radio programs by 
indicating the performance rights alli- 
ances on each advance tune, as well as a 
lead sheet of the chorus with lyrics. Tune- 
Dex has just opened its office in Los An- 
geles under the management of Mac Good- 
win to supply information and expedite 
service to subscribers on the Coast. 





Bulletin for Drummers 


Bill Ludwig of Chicago, who is sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Rudimental Drummers, has just issued 
Bulletin No. 33. This is intended for 
members of the association only, but there 
are always extra copies. All drummers, 
members or not, should send for this in- 
teresting free Bulletin. 

In writing for Bulletins please mention 
the INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN, 





Swing Style Instruction 


Elmer B. Fuchs, who teaches improvisa- 
tion, harmony and dance arranging, re- 
ceived a letter from one of his out-of-town 
students who informed him that he had 
learned more in his first four lessons from 
Fuchs than he had learned from any other 
instructor in sixteen lessons. This student 
was a guitar rhythm player and prior to 
taking lessons from Fuchs by mail had 
never played any single note in “hot” style. 

According to Fuchs, Brooklyn instruc- 
tor, musicians are under the impression 
that it is a gift to be able to play “hot” 
music and therefore it cannot be learned. 
“This is not true’, he says. “With daily 
practice and proper instructions this type 
of playing can be learned.” 

There are twenty-eight lessons in Fuchs’ 
course on “hot” playing, including the 
essential harmony details, transposition, 
improvising and how to place breaks in 
popular music. 

“One of the advantages of the course”, 
says Fuchs, “is the help to fast sight-read- 
ing due to the fact that a melody is built 
on a progression of chords. After the 
course is mastered, the pupil will become 
so accustomed to various chords that he 
will anticipate unconsciously the note that 
is coming. The course also aids in ear 
training, memorizing and faking.” 

Fuchs’ course has been compiled in a 
simple and understandable manner so that 
only six months’ playing ability is re- 
quired to understand it. The course is 
adapted particularly to serious students 
and professional musicians who have the 
desire to become “hot” soloists. 





Soldiers’ First Choice 


Hadi King and Jack Norberto, compos- 
ers of “Keep ’em Happy”, latest song to 
be published by Memorie Music Publish- 
ing Company, have written the tunes for 
a musical comedy called “Dog-Gone the 
Women!” Hadi King, who has a great 
flair for screwball comedy, has done a 
fine job on the book. 

Recently at a popular music forum con- 
ducted by Peggy Post, Hollywood musi- 
cian, seventy-two soldiers were present to 
hear ten of the latest songs. . Sixty-nine 
of these soldiers voted for “Did You Ever 
Dream a Soldier’s Dream?” as their first 
choice. Memorie Music Publishing Com- 
pany is plugging this one with another 
potential hit, “There’s Gold in the Moon 
Tonight”. 





Robbins Scores Again 


The Robbins Music Corporation has 
scored again, this time with their new 
book, Bob Zurke’s “Boogie-Woogie Piano 
Transcriptions”. This is the first piano 
folio of popular standard hits arranged 
in the “boogie-woogie” style. Heretofore, 
“eight to the bar” music has been heard 
only in compositions written especially in 
this rhythmic idiom. 
tation to popular American music required 
a talent thoroughly acquainted with its 
essential qualities, and that is where Bob 
Zurke fills the bill, for he is considered 
one of the foremost exponents of “boogie- 
woogie” music. 

A native of Detroit, Mr. Zurke began 
his piano studies at the age of four. While 
in his ’teens he played with several small 
combinations and gained his first major 
assignment with the famous mid-twenties 
orchestra of Gene Goldkette. Engagements 
with Seymour Simons’ orchestra and Joe 
Venuti’s band fellowed, and finally, while 
playing as staff pianist in a Detroit radio 
station, the boys in Bob Crosby’s band 
heard him and decided he would be a big 
asset to that organization. 

“Roogie-Woogie Piano Transcriptions” 
contains such popular old-timers as “Blue 
Moon”, “The ‘Darktown Strutters’ Ball”, 





Membership by over 400 per cent. Tune- 


Naturally, its adap-. 


is offered by. the Robbins Music Corpora- 
tion as a tribute to Bob Zurke’s unusual 
talent. 





Solid Worth 


As founder and president of the Otto 
Link Company, Inc., which company was 
established over a quarter of a century 
ago and has since maintained the highest 
standards in craftsmanship, it is with 
great pleasure that I announce to the en- 
tire music industry that, despite world- 
wide conditions we are continuing to build 
all types and models of our various mouth- 
pieces under the same high grade stand- 
ard of perfection of workmanship. 

Today as in the past Otto Link mouth- 
pieces merit a splendid reputation second 
to none in construction and playing qual- 
ity. Speaking frankly, many ideas “‘so- 
called” have been seen in mouthpieces and 
offered to players in the past years: vari- 
ous shaped tone chambers, some extremely 
small, others large, all embellished to 
catch the fancy of the gullible or to mis- 
lead the player who really has a problem 
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and is willing to try most anything to 
find a solution. In most instances these 
mouthpieces are made without scientific 
knowledge and thought as to their intona- 
tion and tonal quality throughout the en- 
tire register. The player should always 
remember that his mouthpiece is a vital 
part of his instrument. No matter how 
expensive his instrument may be it cannot 
be better than the mouthpiece he uses. 
Each player, student or professional, has 
his own problem. 

The Otto Link Company employs only 
skilled craftsmen who have been tutored 
in the art of mouthpiece-making by me 
personally. The knowledge passed on to 
my employees, as stated above, was gained 
by me in over a quarter of a century in 
experience and supervision of making 
mouthpieces personally. 


We also maintain a complete repair and 
refacing service not only for the Link but 
also for all other makes of mouthpieces. 

Smart musicians everywhere acclaim 
and recommend Link mouthpieces. Year 
after year you will find high ranking 
artists still saying: “I use a Link.” 





| WHAT NEXT? | 





Fabrics are now coated with a synthetic 
resembling rubber and applied by the 
same machinery, says Nation’s Business. 
Raincoats made of it do not crack at low 
temperature or stick at high and weigh 
two pounds less than rubber ones. 





The first commercial harvester for 
sugar beets is now in operation near 
Bakersfield, California, in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The harvester, made by the John 
Deere Plow Co., tops the beets, pulls them 
out of the ground and deposits them in 
windrows or in trucks, thereby eliminat- 
ing “stoop labor”, long the bane of beet 
growers. 





An electro-magnet device, developed by 
General Electric, automatically indicates 
the condition or ripeness of any fruit 
without penetrating the skin, Forbes 
Magazine reports. 





A Los Angeles firm announces that it 
has produced a successful paper cap to 
replace the traditional metal-and-cork cap 
on soft drink bottles. The cap is said to 
be made of several types of standard 
paper, coated with an impervious solution 
that makes it heat-sealable, air-tight, and 
capable of holding gas-charged beverages 





“Paradise” and “Sweet and Lovely”, and 


in vacuum. 
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Wind Instrument Players 
Must Be Fit 
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By W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M.D. 


OME time ago,. the following problem 
was discussed in an American medi- 
cal journal. -A boy aged twelve, 

normal except for a heart murmur 
brought on by over-exercise, wanted to 
study the French horn. His parents 
wanted to know whether his physical con- 
dition might make such a pursuit harm- 
ful. Incidentally, a heart murmur in 
former times was considered a permanent 
sign of valvular disease, while today we 
know that it may disappear without leav- 
ing any trace. 


The answer to the question was as fol- 
lows: If the boy has a definite lesion with 
a certain degree of insufficiency of the 
heart muscle, his vital capacity might be 
sufficiently reduced to make horn-playing 
difficult or impossible. However, the 
mere presence of a murmur does not in 
itself imply disease of the heart. There 
is a well-known connection between play- 
ers of wind instruments and enlargement 
of the lungs (emphysema) in later life. 
Horn-playing might therefore conceivably 
be said to affect the heart, although re- 
motely. In the case under consideration, 
however, there would seem to be no medi- 
cal reason why the young man should not 
take up the French Horn. 


The view expressed in this answer 
agrees very well with other experiences 
that playing a wind instrument generally 
is favorable to the development of the 
lungs, the heart and the chest. Some- 
times in later years an enlargement of 
the lungs may develop, connected with 
the gradual shrinkage of the elastic fibers 
of the lungs; but frequently this occur- 
rence is caused by an incorrect blowing 
method. We may safely say that blowing 
is good for healthy lungs and strengthen- 
ing for weak lungs, but that it is no 
proper exercise for sick lungs. 


There are obvious differences in the dif- 
ferent wind instruments. According to 
investigations of Jagic, the greatest 
amount of air is consumed by trombone 
players, an average amount by bassoon 
and oboe players, and a relatively small 
amount by flute, clarinet, horn and 
trumpet players. On the other hand, some 
investigators found that flute and saxo- 
phone blowing taxes the body least, and 
that greatest difficulties are involved in 
playing the oboe and the bassoon. It is 
strenuous work to have to march and 
play the oboe at the same time—and that 
is the reason why in military bands the 
oboist, when marching, usually plays the 
bells instead of the oboe. 


The brass instrumentalists should have 
no hernias because of the constant ab- 
dominal muscular pressure. 


Teeth, tongue and lips must be in good 
shape if someone chooses wind-blowing as 
his profession. A loose set of teeth is dis- 
advantageous if a player would blow the 
trumpet or any other instrument having 
a fixed mouthpiece. Modern dentistry is 
well able to overcome these and similar 
difficulties. It seems that two different 
schools of dentistry exist in Europe and 
America. The European school is appar- 
ently more inclined to preserve the nat- 
ural teeth as long as possible even if they 
have to make numerous fillings and 
bridges. The American practice tends to 
remove defective teeth, in order to destroy 
possible danger points, and replace them 
by artificial teeth. I had the opportunity 
to discuss with numerous wind players 
on both continents which method they 
considered the better one for their play- 
ing. A clarinettist solved the problem 
with his experience-born remark: “I do 
not care for the method as long as my 
teeth sit tight, be they natural or arti- 
Gelel. «4. 


The lips must be able to move their 
muscles without any disturbance or diffi- 
culty. A flutist whom I knew had the 
misfortune to be in an auto accident in 
which a broken window-glass cut deeply 
into his lower lip. After surgical treat- 
ment a scar remained, small but big 
enough to prevent his further activity as 
a flutist. The flutist who plays an instru- 
ment which has no mouthpiece is thus 
bound to give the lips the required forma- 
tion at the outset; otherwise unpleasant 
mewing tones are produced. For all his 
misfortune this flutist was lucky. He 
could also play the viola, and his orches- 
tra from then on used him as viola player. 


General training and discipline of the 
body is necessary for the wind player. 
He cannot help being frequently exposed 
to draughts and colds and must be able 
to resist such unfavorable conditions. But 
he has a big advantage over other instru- 
mentalists because his professional activ- 
ity, blowing, in itself produces a harden- 
ing. and strengthening of the respiratory 





organs against colds and other diseases. 
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MODERN DRUMMING 


by CHARLES BESSETTE 


(In this series of articles on rudimental drumming I have used the first twenty-six 
rudiments as advocated by the National Association of a ae Drummers. Since 
the rudiments usually are not taught in the order of the N. D. listing, I shall 
give the order in which I teach them and which I find leads 7s the pt rapid progress. ) 


THE TEN-STROKE ROLL 


HE ten-stroke roll is a very flashy beat and is usually used only in connection 

with drum solos. They are not generally known, but are very effective when 

used properly. They differ from the other rolls in that they all end with two 
single taps instead of a ruff. That is, the four-stroke roll, three hand motions, alter- 
nates, while the six-stroke roll, four hand motions, does not alternate. The eight- 
stroke roll, five hand motions, alternates; and the ten-stroke roll, six hand motions, 
does not alternate. 

The simplest way te learn each one is to make the odd number roll of the denomi- 
nation—as I mention—and then add a single tap with the opposite hand in the time 
of the hand motion used for the regular rolls. 
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As Applied To Music 








To continue last month's discussion on historical drums 
can drum known was played by Captain Galleys at the great swamp fight of King 
Phillip’s War on the 19th day of December, 1675. There is a drum of 1757 that was 
captured at the Battle of Bennington, Vermont, from the English Cavalry on August 
16, 1777. 


The oldest known American drum-maker was one Porter Blanchard of Concord, 


: the next oldest Ameri- 


New Hampshire, who was working there in 1778. All other drums were no doubt 
made by hand by -the individual drummers. Mr. Blanchard was succeeded by Eli 
Brown and Son of Windsor, Connecticut, who made many famous drums used by our 
military drummers of our colonies about 1800, also by the bands and regimental 
drummers. 


Drummers Who Have Gone Into the Service 


Frank Kaulik, Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. The Japs smashed all his drums and 
our own W. F. Ludwig sent him a whole new outfit gratis. Good old Bill! 

Sergeant Phillip H. Genthner, Parris Island, South Carolina, Post Marine Band. 

Joe Hathaway, Fort Meade. Army. 

Damon P. “Tommy” Thomas, Manhattan Beach. Coast Guard. 
John Heney, William D. Shannon, John Howard, Norfolk, Virginia, Navy 
Band. 

Don Knapp (son of teacher Roy Knapp, Chicago). 
with our Navy. 

Ariel Cross. Drum specialist. 

Bob Stuart, Army. 

Bob Keennan, Army. 

Ray. Bauduc, 211th Coast Artillery, Army. 

Jules Bennet, Leonard Ferguson, with the Sea Bees, Camp Allen, Norfolk, Virginia. 

“Buzz” Meredith, Air Station, United States Navy, Norfolk, Virginia. Buzz is a 
brother of Burgess Meredith, movie star. A corking good drummer! 

Jimmie Polatty, Bob Porter, Jack Ryvicker make up the drum section with me 
at U. S. N. T. S., Bainbridge, Maryland. 

Charles Sleigh, William Bege, Newport, Rhode Island, United States Navy. 

Arnold Bode, Navy pre-flight school band, United States Navy. 

Buddy Rich, Marine Corps. 

Wm. F. Ludwig, Jr:, Drum Corps Instfuctor at Great Lakes, Illinois.. He reports 
that more drummers are needed. You may write him care of Band Office, Building 3, 
United States Naval Training Station, or see your local recruiting officer. 


Yard 
Somewhere on the Pacific 


Army. 
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VIOLIN. DEPARTMENT 




















CONDUCTED BY Sol Labit; 





A monthly column devoted to the newest developments in the technique 
of the instrument. .Questions and contributions from the reader are invited: 
A notebook on Modern Violin Technique may be collected by clipping each of 
these articles as they appear. 











Dear Mr. Babitz: 


Your article regarding bow pressure was excellent. Let’s 
have more discussion of bowing problems. 

How can I overcome a tendency to stiffen and “freeze” 
the bow arm when playing extended spiccato passages in 
public? In this I catch myself working closer to the frog 
with each measure, and numbers which go excellently ip 
the “woodshed” are pretty bad from the stage. It is probably 
due to faulty instruction but even at home I have a tough 
time playing any of the perpetual motions, Reis, Novacek, 
Paganini and such, without pains in the right arm. Even 
the last page of Sarasate’s “Habanera” bothers me. 

Sincerely, 


VIOLINIST, Local 5 (Detroit). 


F I tell you that you must learn to relax you will probably 
I say that you have been told that before. Yet I can give 

no better general answer to your problem without seeing 
the actual details. There exists no one “best” way for everybody to play spiccato or 
any other bowing. No single book or article can help everybody to improve his tech- 
nique. This is so because although many faults are due to an incorrect method of 
teaching or to misunderstanding, many other faults are due to a natural or unnatural 
condition of the nervous system or the mind. The cause of the former may be simply 
an innate inability to convey the proper message from the mind to the muscle; of the 
latter, incorrect messages due to “mental hazards” based on some fear. The cure of 
either depends on many factors in the field of psychology which I am not equipped to 
discuss. 

This much I can say, however. The cause of “freezing” with the bow arm is not 
the same as the cause of the pains in your arm. The pains are probably due to incor- 
rect playing while the other is more a mental problem and may be a form of compul- 
sion neurosis. The continuous fast playing in the pieces mentioned makes you think 
of the importance of speed rather than of music. You feel that you must do some- 
thing and you forget that the technique is secondary. 

A famous virtuoso once made a record (I am told) of *Paganini’s “Perpetual 
Motion” which he played so fast that it did not sound like music, and the record was 
soon withdrawn from the catalogue. On the other hand Pablo Casals plays the “Flight 
of the Bumble Bee” so brilliantly and with such fine style and musicianship that one 
does not realize that he has altered the tempo and bowing to suit his own musical 
designs and abilities. 


SOL BABITZ 


If you will make a recording of your own playing of one of the pieces mentioned, 
playing at various speeds, you may be pleasantly surprised to hear that the slower 
ones sound quite fast enough and perhaps in better style than the faster ones. This is 
so because you are not worried about technique in the slower ones and are instead 
giving your own characteristic style a chance to express itself. 


Never forget that the audience came to hear you play music and not spiccato. 
If you deliver the former, the latter will take care of itself. 

The following suggestions may, or may not, help you to improve your spiccato. 
I have found them effective in many cases: 


1. Every bow has a place, somewhere near the middle, where it produces its best 
spiccato. Find this place by comparing various places, and mark it by placing a piece 
of adhesive on the wood. 


2. Play at this place, never raising the bow from the string, using as little hair 


as possible (one-eighth inch or less), and keeping the hair flat on the string. The 
speed should be from six to twelve notes per second. Do not use your fingers or wrist 
to aid the movements of the forearm. They should be merely still, not stiff. 

3. Gradually increase your speed without ever raising the hair from the string 
or consciously making the bow jump. You will notice (1) that even though the bow 
does not leave the string the effect of the short bow is like spiccato; (2) that after a 
few days you can make the bow jump effortlessly by moving the fingers and wrist 
slightly in cooperation with the forearm. 


The purpose of this exercise is to teach one to play spiccato without forcing. 
Always keep this in mind while practicing. 





* MUSICAL QUIZ « 


(Continued on Page Thirty-two) 


| 








1. The following composers are graduates of which American Schools of Music? 
(a) Samuel Barber (e) David Diamond 
(b) Vittorio Giannini (f) Bernard Herrmann 
(c) Gian-Carlo Menotti (g) Burrill Phillips 
(d) Paul Nordoff 


2. Which operas require the appearance on the stage of the following animals (real 
or imitation) ? 
(a) horse 

(b) donkey 
(c) swan 


(d) bear 
(e) dove 


3. Of which composition is the following the opening phrase? 





4. What instruments did these virtuosi of other days play? 
(a) Karl Queisser (1800-1846) (d) Richard Miihlfeld (1856-1907) 
(b) Franz Weiss (1778-1830) (e) John Thomas (1826-1913) 
(c) Eugene Léon Vivier (1821-1900) (f) 


5. The deaths of which musicians were caused by the following? 

(a) cholera, contracted from drinkirg unboiled water 

(b) an abscess resulting from a blow on the foot with the heavy baton r, 
of that day. 

(c) delirium tremens. 
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Jean Baptiste Loeillet (1680-1730) | 
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Criticisms and suggestions are welcome, and ail communications addressed to the 
writer in care of the INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN will receive his personal attention 
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- g¢ LTHOUGH this department will continue to be what its title implies, there must 

be some future arrangers who have taken an interest in it because of the current 
In deference to this belief, we feel the necessity of taking 
time out from the series to comment upon matters pertaining to arranging that do not 
deal too specifically with principles of theory. 

It has come to our attention that while some aspiring arrangers are told that a 
thorough grounding in the study of harmony and composition is unnecessary, others 
are advised that such a grounding is an absolute prerequisite. 
gest a sort of middle road. For example, there is the uninitiated student who has a 
natural inclination to arrange and possesses good talent. 
conceive whole scores in his mind. His sense of discrimination enables him to make 
a good appraisal of what he conceives as well as what he hears. 
well resort to a means of putting down what he thinks with little or no academic 
requirement except the rudiments of notation. 

Since the piano is, in a sense, a full orchestra in itself, our untrained aspirant 
might well sit at the keyboard and work out anything from a simple piano score to 
a full orchestration, achieving a final result which has real merit. 

It is common knowledge that a very great deal of the creditable arrangements 
(popular) we hear today have been scored by talented young arrangers who can boast 
of little or no training in harmony and composition. 
thoroughly trained arrangers have experienced difficulty in making ar headway in the 
popular field because of limited original ideas. 


series on harmony. 


from the other: that is, the one with scant 


the other’s methods of recording his thoughts, while the trained one often copies 


original ideas of the other. 


If it is your will to try your hand at scoring for the orchestra by first working 
out your ideas at the piano, we suggest that you go ahead and try it. 
be that you are gifted with sufficient talent to overcome your lack of training in har- 
Never let yourself be led to believe, though, that you can 


mony for the time being. 
go along indefinitely without such training 
put off, but not abandon. 
sonable assistance. 


In the next article we shall continue our present line of thought by discussing 


the all-important subject of voicing. 


Meanwhile, this department will be glad to lend any rea- 


We prefer to sug- 
We may find him able to 


Such a one might 


It is equally true that many 


One of these groups often borrows 
training and copious ideas often imitates 


It may well 


It is something that you may be able to 








World Problems and 


American Labor 


By DR. CHARLES STELZLE 

Every day brings fresh evidence that 
practically the whole world is undergoing 
a great change not only in form of gov- 
ernment, but in the economic and social 
principles by which it will be controlled. 
In some countries this will mean a com- 
plete revolution in methods of living and 
in human relationships. 


That our own country will be influ- 
enced by these changes, no one who is 
following the course of events can deny. 
These changes will take place no matter 
who will win the World War. Values of 
commodities will be cheapened in other 
lands and as international exchanges will 
be based upon such cheapened commodi- 
ties, it will follow that American Labo1 
will be placed in competition with under- 
paid and underprivileged workers in these 
low-standard countries. 

We are being warned not 
“hysterical” about the war. This is un- 
doubtedly true. Hysteria isn’t going to 
help anybody. But if Americans are not 
stirred to the very depths of their feelings 
by the facts that now face us, then we 
will have forsaken the finest instincts of 
the human race. But more than this, we 
need to consider how the war is going to 
affect us economically. This is particu- 
larly true of organized labor. To be in- 
different to the problems of the workers 
overseas would be going contrary to its 
entire history. The workers of America 
have consistently expressed their feelings 
regarding the sufferings of workers in 
other lands. 

We have frequently disagreed with Eu- 
ropean workers in our political and eco- 
nomic programs, but we have also dis- 
agreed as Americans in such matters. In 
the present situation we are fighting a 
common enemy. We need unitedly to help 
sustain the highest standard of living for 
workers everywhere. In the face of this 
situation, how can we.say that it doesn’t 
matter what happens to the workers over- 





to ‘become 


seas? We will rise or fall together. Not 
to the same degree, of course—but how 


many of us are ready to accept a radical 
cut in all our comforts and privileges— 
and to work on without any hope for bet- 
terment in this generation? For we may 
as well face the fact that the damage al- 
ready done will compel the greater part 
of the world to live at a lower standard 


LOCAL REPORTS 








LOCAL NO. 2, 
Ralph 


ST. 
Anslyn, 


LOUIS, MO. 
New members: John A. 
J. H. Wand. 

625 


Transfer member: Robert C. Berger, 62 


Mattino, Jos. 








Transfers issued: Edward Polzin, Vic Victor, Meyer Dru- 
zinsky, Jewell L. Ehlers, G. Tommy Flynn, Richard Egner, | 
Robert Egner, Ray Dieringer, George Freiberghaus, Martin | 
Boraz, Corrine Frederick, August Hansman, Al Hahn, Al 
Lauda, Harold Schneider, Robert Abramoweth. 

Transfers returned: Rudy Torrini, Wm. E. 
Floyd Lauck, John R. (Jack) Breen. 


Lauth, Jr., 


LOCAL NO. 3, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mae Mack, Leslie Strandt. 

Transfers deposited: Edith Greathouse, 410; Leonard Sofo, 
Edw. R. Hoeltz, Samuel Heiss, Calvin Schneider, Arley 
Cooper, Nathan Sherman, Ben Korrel, David Chansom, 
Robert Block, Harvey Samuels, all 10; Frankie Colbert, 
64; Richard J. Carr, Jimmy Claybrook, Wm. Dyer, 
Jeanie Pope, James Robinson, all 675; Geo. Robinson, 572. 
Transfers withdrawn: Leonard Keller, Irving Brooks, 
Martin Glaser, S. Friedlan, Milton Kupberg, Allan Sced- 
man, Irving Butler, Donald E. McCargar, all 802; Irvin 


7 ¢ secr 
Transfers issued: 





Applebaum, Robert Kircher, both 1 
Traveling members: Don Roth, George Kendal, Val Gray- 
son, Ernie Fields, LeRoy Hardison, Eddie Randle, Ralph 
Fashilla, Louis Jordan, Snookum Russell, Gail Hall, Jack 
Richard Carr, Bernie Furman, International Swect- 


Hocltz, Charlie Agnew, Alvin Rey, Tommy 


Lyon, 
hearts, Edw. 
Dorsey. 

In service: 


Charles Kietley Baker, Henry Beuke, Charles 


DeSautelle, ‘‘Bud Davis, Vernon Elbrecht, Richard B. 
French, Oscar Fields, A. Granneman, William Jolly, Julius 
Kossik, Robert Lentz, James McAuley, Thos. A. Roe, Jos. 
A. Rathz, Robert Resiner, Kenneth Simpson, Jack Salter, 
Marvin Simpson, Chas. (Chuc) Smith, George Thurston, 
Gerald H. Voorhies, Tommie Wright, Virgil Hebert, 


Horace Pierson. 


LOCAL NO. 4, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

New members: Steve Bardosy, Hal Hall, June Stoddard 
(June DeVere), Frank Carozza, Wilbur (Rex) Knapp, An- 
thony J. Vizner, Jr. 

Transfer members: Isabelle Loomis, Frances Parsons. 

Change of name: Tony Terner from Anthony Francis 
Ternansky. 

Transfers issued: Paddy Labato, Charles J. DeCaro, Henry 
(Geer) Gerspacher, Richard Lepon, Norman Schneiderman, 
Harvey Steingraber. 

Transfers deposited: Frank (Marino) Rubertino, Jack 
Crawiord, Jim Nuzzo, Thelma Woodford, Charlotte Morris, 
Ann Nuzzo, Ella R. Kungle, Frank Don DeFlavio, Ralph 
Esposita. 

Transfers withdrawn: Jack Crawford and Orchestra, Ella 
R. Kungle, Jules DeVorzon, Herbert Hagenor and Orches- 
tra, Thelma Woodford, Robert Dennis, Frank (Marino) 
Rubertino, Johnny Kaaihue and Orchestra, Webb Hahne, 
Sylvia Walters, Dale Sisters. 

Transfer revoked: Steve Saporita, 596. 

Traveling members: Vaughn Roy Anderson, 
Andrew Bagni, Arthur Dedrick, Arnold Rosenberg, all 9; 
Hammond Russum, Robert Nichols, Ray Sapochetti, Zig- 
mund Talent, John Turnbull, Jack Fay, Ray Heath, George 


Monroe, 


Esposito, Edward Julian, Jack Andrews, Sebastian Julian, 
Benny West, Ozzie Nelson and Orchestra, Tommy Dorsey 
and Orchestra, Duke Ellington and Orchestra, Horace 


Heidt and Orchestra, Lawrence Welk and Orchestra, Char- 
lie Spivak and Orchestra, all 802. 

New members: Michael Apruzzese (Johnny Michaels), 
Sanford Beck, Theodore Bloomfield, Marvin Goldlust, Sid 


ney Goldstein (Sid Leonard), Joseph Paul Kubik, Alan 
Silver, Robert G. Carruth, Arthur Casella, James B. Den- 
ton, Angelo Farace, Ralph Goldstein, Edward Houska, 
Harry Melcher, Sam Vecchio. 

Transfer members: Alex Aranyosy (Shandor), Leonard 
Rose, Alex Shivak, Eugene B. Korb, Matthew Saporita. 

Accounts closed: Henry Biagini, James Winger, William 
Borway. 


Change of name: Billy Dove to Anton Cerny. 
Frased: Bernard Anastasia, William Bailey, Wm. 

Donnan, David Edelman, Roger K. Hepner, 

Marsh, Robert P. Obenauer, Kenneth Payton, 


Reed 
Douglas 


Kenneth 








than any other generation has ever ex- 
Perienced. 

In such an hour as this, when what is 
how happening will go down in history 
a8 one of its most vital periods, those of 
us who believe in the principles of democ- 
racy, of freedom and of liberty for all 
Mankind, will squarely face all the facts 
Which confront workers everywhere. In 
any case, one of two things may happen 
to America... Either we will become the 
Saviours of democracy for the world, or 
We will become victims of a catastrophe 
which will affect all nations. Meanwhile, 
We need to hold fast to the fundamental 
Principles which have successfully guided 
Us. from the beginning of our history. 


Rasmussen, Geza Sandray, Irwin Schmitman, Stanley 
Wood, Mose Zaslavsky, Leo Coppolino (Lee Cappy), Ed 
ward J. Durkee, Fred Heikell, Thomas Hopton, T. H. 
johnston, William Koster, jack Millis, Anthony Parisi, Phil 
Peters, Henry Sanson, Daniel Trifan, Jr., Charles Vehl- 
haber, Burless F. Woodell 

Transfers deposited: John Bean, Henry Kaczka (Kaston), 
Frank Don DiFlavio, Dave Kaleo, Gino Barto Cioffi, Theo- 
dore Wm. Schettler, Felix Garcia, Sam Koki, Ernest Neff, 
Wm. Lincer, Louis Krasner, Ernest Drucker, Phillip Farkas, 


Jack Besrodny, Robert Ripley, Norman Small, Martin 
Ravatoo, Wm. R. Kenworthy, Kenneth Dobken, David 
| Greenbaum, Jerry Guzzie, Charles L. Barrett, Sammy 
| Colove, Wm. Lineweayer (Jack Day), Opalee Randolph, 
| Robert O. Kahakalau, Bernie Cummins and Orchestra, 
| Lioyd E. Duff, Lester Sechrist, Sebastin Caratelli, Nathan 
j Gershman, Nathan Spivak (Tossy Spivakovsky), Barry 
| Winton, Herb Bass, Bernard Solomon, Johnny Graff. 
Transfers withdrawn: Ed Beilstein, Charles Gary, Lester 





Sechrist,-Jack Day (Wm. Lineweaver), Janet Sloan 


In service: John Ambicki, Eugene Bergen, Fred James 
Consorte (Grant), Decourcey Doyle, Ivan Haines, Martin 
C. Heylman, John Jelinek, Gilbert (Gil) Lackey, Richard 
Motylinski, Clinton W. Noble, John Richard Pietro, Ralph 
Shanks, Edward Slejko, Tony Terner, Ben Wenzer, Marvin 
Arnold, William H. Boomer, Paul Crumbaugh, Al Gusak, 
Stanley Harris, Alfred J. Horesh, Victor Kaim, Bob Man- 
ner (Joe Salerno), John McCormick, Carl Paradiso, Charles 
(Duke) Polansky, Frank Ruggieri, Robert John Ternan- 
sky, Alvin Turins, Robert Wisneskey. 

Traveling members: Steve Cole, 661; Tony Lala, 77; 
Howard. McGhee, Dick Manzo, both 5; E. Dibert, 4; Al 
Powers, 10; Ed Smith, 6; Art Norkus, 60; Freeman Clark, 
75; Charlie Barnet, James Lamare, Kurt Bloom, Herbert 
Holland, Bill Miller, Walter Burleson, Murray Williams 
Mac Marlow, Joe Ferrante, Irving Berger, Cliff Leeman, 
Grieg Jackson, Haakon Mwyrang, Sam Kublin, Ted Lewis, 
Sol Klein, Sam Shapiro, Sam Blank, Bill Kirkise, Tony 
Parenti, Ollie Hantack, Stan Seltzer, all 802; Stanley 
kenton, Frank Beach, Earl Collier, Alfred Alvarez, Fran- 
cis L. Howard, Harry Forbes, William Laney, Ernest 
Romersa, Bob Gioga, Aldo Costi, Ted Repay, all 47; Fd- 1 
ward Meyers, Lawrence Granger, David Asner, Bob Barber, 
ali 40. 


LOCAL NO. 5, DETROIT, MICH. 


New members: Lafayette Allen, Jr., Edwin Ronald Beno- 
chowski, Marian Roberts Borders (Fullmighter), Victor 
Bratanovich, Grant Curtis Burlingame, Waddell Coursar, 
Edward DeCiantis, Walter C. Engel, Joseph Fischhoff, 
Henry Julius Haberek, Robert G. Ingersoll, Milton Jack- 
son, Gertrude Kushner, E. Russell Lewis, William Jerome 
Lopez, William J. McClatchie, William Nolan, John Piech, 
Casimir Przewodek, Joseph Ricli, Eugene E. Silarski, 
Eggie Arthur Wright. 

Full members: Bernard P. Alvarico, Charles Palloy Cos- 
tello, Gordon Harding Hoard, Paul G. Mendoza, Wilburn 
G. Pugh, Russeil Rega. 

Transfers issued: Boyd Senter, Cyril Wray (Ray), Al 
Jenkins, Pedro Serrano, Edward K. Schultz, Wm. B. 
Watts, Weston G. Milleson, Eden Bianchi, Max Weiner, 
Frank Gillen, John Jack Cooper, Toddy Skeel, Horace 
Houck, Chas. Keith Hammell, Leo Schoenbrun, Andrew 
Bletsas (Blaine), Ralph Fumo, David Bach, Norman 
Bucalo, June Johnson, George Schwab. 

Resigned: Jay Edwin Anger, Fred A. Webster. 

Transfers deposited: Victor M. Abbs, Earl Backus, Duane 

Suolley, Diolmo Toniazzo, Don Pedro, all 10; Robert Ed- 
wards, 56; S. Dale Jones, 140; Ray Lee, 777; Edward F. 
Lucas, 663; Vena Ruhl, Warney Ruhl, both 249; Ervin C. 
Tussey, Daniel Beckner, 576; Bobby Burns, 532; Floyd 
Dino, 809; Jas. W. Engebrigtson, 254; George Francis, 407; 
Delbert D. Lafferty, 340; Lawrence Martin, 230; Lavern 
Maves, 137; Jay Riaff, 254; Jonnye Schrader, 11; Warren 
LeRoy Stien, 137; James P. Blade, Frank Borgognone, 
Anthony Camarata, Recess Eggert, Sol Marcus, Robert 
Pilot, Emil Vandos, all 10; Mary Jane Bruce, 362; Clarence 
W. Browning, Carmine Cavallaro, Albert Ciccone, Henry 
Cowen, Edgar A. DePool, Leo Goldring, Murry Heller, 
Harry Karr, Bernard Milofsky, Lynton H. (Chick) Robert- 
son, Henry Schnier, Seymour Shaffer, James J. Tortoricello, 
Samuel Zimmerman, all 802; Bayne Cummins, 249; George 
Duffy, Morris Drage, Hardie Jenkins, Jack Klamert, Mar- 
shall Loth, Carl Phillips, Charles Scarlotelli (Scarle), Otto 
Shima, Paul E. Speelman, Erwin R. Wahl, all 4; Willis 
Wenwirth, 103; G. Perry Fenstermacher, 379; John Gill, 
303; Viacheslaw Gaskevich, 802; Gordon D. Haupt, 60; 
John Hayes, 387; Alfred Hickman, 350; Jean Jamerson, 
245: Richard S. Kuhn, Leonard Herman, Hugo Malanga, 
Charles P. Scheinblum, Roy Seymour, Jack LeMaire, Jules 
Mendelson, Pat Nasca, Jerry Neary, Saul Strauss, all 802; 
Wm. C. (Bill) Larson, 73; Hazel Kleinod Lenaud, Evelyn 
Kleinod Lenaud, both 10; Leah Mann, 542; Ursula Mc- 
Cauley, 213; Patricia Melville, 10; Jane E. Meyers, 73; 
Robert Mullinder, 594; Clifford Orzehowski, 249; Gwen 
E. Parks, 205; Dick Shelton, 196; Homer Batterson, 594; 
Melvin Edel, 115; Wm. Emerick, 172; Fred Irving, 224; 
Melvin Mountjay, 89; Richard Pettys, 196; Art Taylor, 56; 
Bob Younger, 196; Lannie Sandrew Scott, 550; Wm. Stein, 
15; H. Royce Stoenner, 34; Jack Atchley, 546; Fred E. 
Ellrod, 60; Walton Gregory, 679; Virgil Gross, 651; Bob 
Hart, 766; Herchel D. Jones, C. W. MecLeland, Jack 
Miller, all 34; Rossie Nichols, 157; Francis Rifugiato, 60; 
William Scaffe, 21; Robert G. Seever, 316; Jack Surrell, 
Charles Briley, LeRoy McCoy, Curtis Wilder, Jr., all 274 
Don Vanardo, 453; Robert Wilson, 56. 
Transfers withdrawn: John Amans, Eugene Stanley, 
both 208; Eyeleene Atkins, 213; James Scales, 208; Albert 
Baldari, 596; Mary Jane Bruce, 362; Sydney B. Lawson, 
36; Max Fransko, William Fransko, Louis G. Fransko, 
Louis Lacey, all 4; Julius Fransko, John Zsiga, both 802; 
Edw. G. Fritz, Jr., 10; Russell Gehrt, 102; Charles Mikuls, 
Nevin Simons, both 10; William Little, 208; Ruth M. 
Dean, 77; Hazel Kleinod Lenaud, Evelyn Kleinod Lenaud, 
both 10; Fred Gomez, 103; Florence Hollman, 341; Richard 
S. Kuhn, Leonard Herman, Hugo Melanga, Charles J. 
Scheinblum, Roy Seymour, Jack LeMaire, Jules Mendel- 
son, all 802; Pat Nasca, 10; Jerry Neary, 802; Henry Mar- 
tin, 208; Burton J. Rosenberg, 50; Dick Shelton, 196; 
Homer Batterson, 594; Melvin Edel, 115; Wm. Emerick, 
172; Fred Irving, 224; Melvin Mountjay, 89; Richard 
Pettys, 196; Art Taylor, 56; Bob Younger, 196; Wm. 
Stein, 15; Chester C. Stacy, 60; Ervin C. Tussey, 1; John 
Vick, 303. 

Transfers revoked: 
gan, 587. 

In service: Peter Ackerman, William S. Bagwell, Bernard 
Besman, Selwyn Babier, Paul Bukantis, William E. Cadada, 
Douglas W. Chambers, Richard E. Chaney, Kelland T. 


Paul Mendoza, 30; Stanley Mor- 


Clark, Arthur L. Davis, Lee Day, Mark F. DeLeonard, 
Earl (DeSoto) Dessaussois, William B. Elick, Joe Paul 
Farkas, Claude Wm. Feeney, John (Jack) Ferentz, Ir., 


Willard H. Ford, Floyd Fox, Roy L. Furtaw, Colin (Bud) 
Hanaway, Lloyd H. Hansuld, Walter J. Heatherton (Bob 
Chadwich), Emil William (Jack) Hedke, Robert Henry, 
Harry L. Koehl. Harold (Buddy) Lawson, Henry A. Lehr, 
Frank Logsdon, William J. (Billy) Moon, Clemens Napier, 
Edward H. Nicholson, Wilbert (March) Nuttycombe, Sig- 
frie Bishop Orstadius, Jr., Wilton Prange, Peter Prelip, 
Morris Pearl, Gerald Relken, Edward Joseph, Schenk, 
Edward Schiff, Donald C. Snavely, John (Nelson) Spinner, 
Arthur Steiner, George A. Tamppari, Harold Vair, Alonzo 
(Stack) Walton, Bernard Weiss, Harold A. White, Joe 
E. Williams, Steven Woloson, David (Dave) Zupkovich. 


LOCAL NO. 6, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
W. A. Hansen, John 





New members: Ernest Candiotto, J. 
Gillick, Robert Russell, Marilyn Merle Faraudo, Mecaella 
Machado, David Hopkins, Edith Kardos Kaufman, Leona 
M. Shaw, Yvonne Siegfried, Dolores Garcia, Barbara 
Rogers. 

Transfers deposited: Chester LeRoy, 10; George Tong, 
368; Wesley Day, 368; Joe Manaois, 325; Russell Bodine, 
512: George Maul, 210; Mildred Bowyer, 104; Mariano 
Betancourt, 47; Ray Wade, 424; Benito Moreno, 47; Gran 
ville Lewis, 308; June Aleen, 47; Clarence Morrison, 210 
Joe Daubek, 424; Gordon Blanchard, 368. 

Transfer members: Arthur Apiki, Harry Shaw, Manuel 
Pavao. 

Readmitted: Elmo Bertolucci. 

Resigned: Peyton Legare, Joseph Soanes. 

Transfers withdrawn: Henry King, Theron Mertz, Al 
Lesky, Nathan Ross, Bob White, Nat Nathanson, William 
Pratt, Tommy Frank, Lee Knight, Charles Maggio, all 802 

Transfer withdrawn: Lee Read, 451. 

Dropped: Elmo Bertolucci 

Erased: Vernon Alley (Sub. Local). 


LOCAL NO. 8, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New members: Hugo Innes, Eddie Wedge, John Chris- 
tensen, Charles Gardner, Roger Mueller, Lynn Rankin, 
Arthur Werner, Chester Reinhardt, Wm. F. Boerger, Robert 
Fischer, Floyd McRae. 

Resigned: Victor Miller. 

Transfers issued: Johnnie Arch, Jullian Desmonde, Matt 
Cryan, Ken Deckow, Ben Hoffman, Brad Bennett, Arlyn 
V. Dupre, John Wilson Fisher, James Burtch, Ken Keck, 
Frank J. Prindl, Tony Beaumont. 

Transfers deposited: Glenn Martin, 95; Leslie Strandt, 3; 
Rich Weinberger, 166; Aura Steen, 437; Buddy Wilson, 10; 
Pauline Graham, 160; Charles Moore, 56; Blake Schier, 10; 
Ray Rafols, F. Racinio, V. Pinedo, all 802; G. W. Ballew, 
Neil Hakala, Lew Loomis, George Hessberger, Sid Priti- 
ken, Oliver L. Harris, Maurice Ellenhorn, Vincent Garcie, 
Norman Dygan, all 10; Dean Hinkle, 166; Carlos 
Fuerst, 95. 

Traveling members: Will Alexander, 10; Noate Wexler, 
73; Pauline Graham, 160; Ralph Barlow, 10; Nino Rinaldo, 


LOCAL NO. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 

Transfers issued: Leonard Bernstein, Kenneth Deane, 
James DeVita, Bernie King, Jack Sherman, Pasquale Roc- 
cioli, George W. Ventre, John Archembeaalt, Albert M. 
Drootin, Stuart Fraser, Edwin Bernard, Sydney Shulman, 
Ruby Newman, Nicolas Contini, Stanley Kectic, Jacob J. 
Levine. 

Transfers deposited: Alan Kane, 499; Paul L. Nadell, 
130; Emmanuel Alban, 802; Clem Picard, 144; Robert H. 
Skinner, 6. 4 

Transfers withdrawn: Peter M. Cerallo, 372; Clarence 


~ W. Westcotn, 734. 


Traveling members: A. Bleyer, D. Winter, R. Kissenger, 
C. Willard, C. Murphy, D. Hochstein, P. Pumiglio, F. 
Leary, L. Sues, J. Mack, all 802; Stanley Kenton, Alfred 
Alvarez, Bob Gioga, Harry Forbes, Francis Howard, Al 
Costi, Frank Beach, Ted Romersa, Ted Repay, Howard 
Noris, Bill Lahey, Edward Meyers, David Asher, Lawrence 
Granger, Frank Paine, Norman Conley, all 47; Erich L. 
Weil, Louis Kroll, Leslie Pore, Pablo Miquel, Philip. A. 
Romano, Jack Margolis, Sam Gurkin, I. Faibisoff; Polina 
Schuster, Leon Horlick, S. Paeff, M. Bialkin, V. Just, V. 
Marx, Wm. E. Roeschel, G. Cherlin, Erika Kutzing, Cecil 
Collins, L. Bromfield, R. Casella, Wm. Schnedeman, F. 
Standley, Ph. Palmer, M. Hansotte, Bruno Pfeiffer, Jerry 
Wald, John D, Bonafede, Morris Rayman, Bernard Privin, 
Charles Panely, Harry Jaeger, Arthur Ryerson, Robert 
Dukoff, Larry Elgart, Sol Kane, George Berg, Eddie Caine, 
all 802; R. C. Sims, 677; Ralph Priffner, George Faye, 
both 47; Andrew Acquarulp, 234. 

In service: Lawrence Ardito, —> Brady, Charles 
Herstoff, Michael J. Orlito, Joseph M. Santaniello, Morris 
Solov, Andrew G. Szulc, Andrew DeFrancesco, Edward T. 
Dunne, Jr., Henry Kramer, Jr., William M. Marcus, Ralph 
H. Osborn, Ottone M. Riccio, Melvin H. Tax, John A. 
Azevedo, Bernard Bennett, Jose A. Dominquez, Joseph 
F. Fandel, Sidney Hurwitz, Salvatore J. Pasto, Leonard 
H. Peterson, Rafaei F. Porras, Bart E. Grady, Jr., Arthur 
Lazarus, Harry Marshard, Morris Selnick, Aaron Tushin, 
Bernard M. Tuttle. 

Resigned: M. Clayton Cunningham. 


LOCAL NO. 10, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New members: W. Mellor Johnson, Marie L. Rennen, 
Frank Paz, Harry L. Rusey, Russel Burr, Grace Aileen 
Winter, Josephine Prudhon, Frank Bortoli, Ramon Flores 
Noriega, Jeanne Regan, Nello Amato, Joe Petrak, Theresa 
DeStefapo, Geraldine M. LaSanke, Seymour Solk, Thomas 
Ayers, Vera deCamp, Albert J. Kavelin, Raymond Stieber, 
Henry Charles Van Buskirk, Paul H. Tuggle, Marjorie 
Toll, Gertrude Cleary, Gustav Stern, Mildred Katz, Miriam 
Wood, Helen J. Morton. 

Transfer members: Don R. Torres, 34; James P. Borland, 
60; Zora Canon, Teddy Jaworski, both 802; Louis Pavon, 
656; Ben Fisher, 8; Stoner Beard, 47; Edmund Burbach, 2; 
Frank Folmar, 147; James Hefti, 70; Bernard Woods, 405; 
Ernest Porges, Jas. Dorsey, John Guarnieri, all 802; Wm. 
(Bill) Oblak, 4; Tom Ball Lee, 802; Nat F. Kazebier, 47; 
Frank C. Langone, 807; Charles Gentry, 47; Thomas L. 
Knust, Irv. Rusin, both 802; Jay Jackoskie, 306; -Anthony 
Bilotti, 17; Betty Reilly, 47; John Makula, Sid Connie, 
Fugene J. Mroczek, all 802; Mary Gay Murray, 8; Charles 
Chamison, 381; John Byrn, 47; Harvey Crawford, 50; 
Clarence Higgins, 463: Thos Toddonio, 137; Gerald E. 
Brooks, Jack Carroll, Anthony C. Russo, Nathan Solomon- 
son, Dolph M. Schutz, Jack Ryan, Wm. T. Pritchard, 
Bert Mandel, all 802; Paull McCoy, Phil Washburn, both 
47; Charles G. Frazier, 16; Rose Courvall, 337. 

Annulled: Pete (Tally) Talycenas, Don Juan Tamiazzo. 
Resigned: John Andrews, Sidney Sternstein, Johnny Sisul, 
Don Tranger. 

Transfers issued: Henry Miodonski, Gus Jean, Emmett 
A. Carls, Ray McIntosh, C. Palmer, Rudy Rodarte, 
Lynn Warner, Joe Gerace, Evelyn Kleinod Lenaud, Her- 
man Kapp, Ben S. Alesse, Richard (Mangel) Vogt, Frank 
Raimondi, Carl M. Rudd, Jr., Kay Ronayne, Roy Krell, 
George Peterson, Harold Hoger, Jr., Bob Anderson, How- 
ard Evans, Wm. Gridley, Max Bandy, Dee V. Brown, 
Alice White, Vincent Maggio, Don Chichester, Betty Ver 
Hook, Robert G. Strong, Ray E. Johnson, Jimmy Sims, 
Francis Sievert, Harry Adkins, Gayle Wood, Don L. Ellis, 
Leonard Sofo, Hazel Kleinod Lenaud, DeLorice Staples, 
Arthur Van Damme, Calvin Schneider, H. A. Keates, Don 
Seat, Viola DuPuyt, O'Neil Del Giudice, Jerry Hustack, 
Dan Gardner, Milan Kaderavick, Bob Throop, George Gold- 
kette, Harry Eisenberg, R. M. Roylman, Patrick D. Tra- 
pani, Frank Litus, Robert C. Jones, Alb. Geo. Loncki, Don 
FE. Miller, Clarence Russell Armour, Pedro Noriega De- 


Leon, Frederick R. Sjobian, Freddie Nix, Jerry Guzzie, 
Norbert H. King, Fdward J. Stapleton, John Cassella, 
Louis D. Ashbrook, Ira F. Donham, Arthur W. Sanders, 


Sarah Battles, Jessie McBath, Christine Campbell, Vincent 
Hall, Wesely Howe, Sidney Pritikin, Donald Hass, Maurice 
Elilenhorn, Edw. E. Cawley, Charles Mancione, Dominic 
Zito, Marguerite Hughes, Mary Katz, Geraldine Brown, 
Frank J. Vratny, Philip Farkas, Benj. F. Butler, Grace 
Clark Walker, Jessie Bailey, Harry A. Levey, Alb. George 
Loncki (dup.), Steve Lehuta, Leo J. Henning, Arthuy 
Hall, Gordon Meacham, George Aubry, Izler Solomon, 
Gregory J. Podovani, Myrtle Sherman, Mildred Hanno, 
Ramon F. Soriega (Flores), Rudolph Billotta, Harold 
Leaming, Finas Whitehead, Albert M. Krasic, Oliver L. 
Harris, Vineent Geraci, Joe Rumoro, Harvey Samuels, 
Wm. Lineweaver (Jack Day), Dennis Varzos, Anne Ru- 
bocha, Jack Ring, Roy Paulson, H. D. Heffelfinger, Isaac 
Thomas. 


Traveling members: Manny Kohn, Jim DePinto, both 1; 
George Cass, 66; Dannie Ching, 362; C. A. Caswell 
(Elmer Cleve), 149; Frederic G. Handte, Henry Cohen 
Topper, Sidney S. Tuscher, Jos. D. Kelleher, Arthur Lom- 
bardi, Arthur S. Freman, John R. O'Brien, George S. 
Hirst, Achille N. Gentile, Julius Berkin, Leo Silverman, 
Jay D. Freeman, Fred Henry, Julius Unzberg, all 802. 

In service: Robert Warren Amstutz, Herbert Brown 
Ayers, Earl Bergman, II, Benjamin Bernard, Charles Beze- 
mek, Raymond Blau, Sidney Blumenthal, John Bonagiudi, 
Lawrence M. Browne, Jr., Frank J. Cappelletti, Ben Conti, 
Morton Croy, Robert D'Andrea, John Eugene Davis, Jack 
Demling, Steve Drnochod, George Morris Enslow, Reuben 
Clinton Evans, Irving Donald Fasman, Charles Feldman, 
Ray A. Gerhardt, Robert G. Gniffke, Fred W. Gold, Ed- 
ward G. Grant, Ralph E. Greene, Kenneth (Ken) Grif- 
fith, Albert Hammer, Henry X. Jackson, Frank Jilek, Max 
H. Johnson, Harold W. Kabus, Richard Karlow, Harold 
Kartun, Robert G. Keck, Wayne King, Leo L. Koszalin- 
ski, James J. Kreek, John Kuhus, Jr., Arthur Carl Lang, 
Weldon Grant Lawrence, Bert Lillie, Lloyd Luhman, 
Mark McDunn, Edward Peter Malecki, George E. ,Mateka 
(Mate), Carl A. Petersen, Gordon Pettigrew, Peter Piper, 
Joseph Edward Pokorny, James Riewer, Herbert R. Rif- 
kind, Morton Robbons, Peter B. Rudakas, Victor R. Salvi, 
James Sanborn, John Savage, Francis C. Scriven, Jerry L. 
Siegler, Henry Vincent Siwicki, Carmen Speziale, Beverly 
R. Standish, Carl Strom, Edmund Suszynski, Robert J. 
Tootelian, Felix Varchetta, John Venckus, Gene Vesely, 
Wm. E. Walter, Wm. Carver Williams, Albin H. Win- 
skunas, Al Wopinsky (Waller), William Znidarsich, Mil- 
ton (Mickey) Zuckerman. 











“We cannot have all we want 

if our soldiers and sailors are to 

have all they need.” 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt 








| Transfers -issued: ‘Sal Recchi, Marvin J. Schmitmah, Joe 
| Rizzo, Alvin Etler, Bill Hope, James Melrose, Maurice 
Goldin, Bert Henry. 


Pee Wee Erwin, Sunny Dunham, all 802; Al Kavelin, 
George Ballew, Roberta Markfield, Sid Pritikin, all 10; 
Jimmy McKenzie, 677; Russ Morgan, 802; Roman 


Gosz, 195 
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LOCAL NO. 





11, LOUISVILLE, KY. valos, all 208; Debo Mills, 558; Nik Nevel, 





Bernyce Nevel, 















ee New members; Walter §S. Berryman, Clyde S$. Mc- both 1; Peter T. Scott, 49; Ward MacKeen, 10; Glen Roe- 
Whirter. ger, 24; Floyd Town, Ken Hillman, Eddy. Howard, all 10; 
Transfers deposited: C, Hall, R. Hilliken, both 802; Bill Baer, Roy Bast, W. S. Morrison, Hilmer Radtke, Sid 

J. Kahn, J. Lee, F. Bamps, all 550; O. Carlson, 205; Commings, Peter Roth, all 8; Nerman Lee, 651; John D. 

D. Chichester, T. Engliéhe F.. Miller, M. Wheeler, all 10; | Wood, 34; Roland Capelle, Dorothy Capelle, both 42; 






M. Christensen, E. Drakt,«H.-Lambert, J. Plimpton, C. Frank Gullo, 59; Boyd Atkins, 208; Thomas Stovall, 587; 





























































































































































Wilcox, all 8; F. Bender, 512; W. J. McInerney, 1; R. Hobart Dotson, Otha Allen, both 208; Eddie Fens, Wayne 
Ohimetz, 309; Jean Marshall, 60; Al Ramsey, 112; Jr. | E- Brown, Ear McKee Roth, Jesse B. Vance, all 10; Harold 
Roberts, 362. Bryan, 230; Hinkey Mariotti, Vernon Combs, both 307; 
Transfers returned: D. W. McConnell, K. W. Black, Eugene B. Larson, 26; Frank J. Mariotti, 598; John Meglan, 
Morris King. . 307; Charles F. Steward, Clarence DeFreese, both 759; 
Transfers withdrawn: J. Marshall, Edgar Drake and | Frank E. Owen, 26; Roger Myers, 759; Wm. Knittelfelder, 
Band, Freddie Miller and Band, Frank Ramos and Band. Irving Lipschultz, both 10; Ellsworth Paerwaldt, 8; Robert 
Transfer annulled: Audrey Royalty. . J. Capelli, 20; G. Phillip Patton, 337; Harry Heffelfinger, 


10; Louis Armstrong, Shelton Hemphill, 
Frank Galbreath, James Whitrey, George Washington, 
Henderson Chambers, Joe Garland, Rupert Cole, Prince 
Robinson, Lawrence Lucie, Luis Russell, Joe H. Hayman, 
Ted Sturgis, Henry (Chick) Morrison, all 802; Leonard 
Don Spindler, G. Destoppelaire, 721; Dominick Zito, Joe Louis Rumoro, 
Charles Sam Maucione, all 10. 


Bernard Flood, 
LOCAL NO. 12, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
New members: Otto C. Eid, Martin O. Enger, Alonzo 
B. Gale, Barbara Hoeg, Maetta Kline, Robert O'Kane. 
Transfers deposited: Gerson Velick, 542; 
Harvey Coan, both 189. 
Transfers withdrawn: Wally Webb, 


Harry Sachs, Walter 


4 Anderson, George Harrison, Wm. Driggs, all 47; Jack LOCAL NO. 29, BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
f Brockman, 495. Membershi ; : i 
— ¥ : bership terminated: Ed. Belleville, Jr., LeRoy Huber, 
In service: Paul eee “ey yar agen Me LeRoy Hopp, Wm. A. Schmittling, Richard Dambacher. 
sett, Hugh Perkins, Jewell Jones, Roy Butler, John Camp Transfers withdrawn: Hadley Schaffner, Carl Meier, 
bell, Orren Turner, Gary Barrett, Randolph Crowder. Harold Lewis, all 2. 


Transfer returned: Norman Raab. 
In service: Glenn Bauman, Elmer Blank, Hershell Eitzen- 
hefer, Nick Emig, Roland Gansmann, Norman Hammel, 


LOCAL NO. 13, TROY, N. Y. 
In service: Sanford Epstein, Metri Mryczko, Peter Mesro- 


; bian, Harry Murnane, George B. Slater, Raymond Syman- Harry W. Harris, Thomas Heck, Andrew H. Kauffmann, 
ski, Thomas Williams. Arthur W. Kiefer, Alan R. Miller, Aloys Muckensturm, 
; 7 oe Laer Tas Val M. Rhein, Charles Slechta, Fred Vangenhen, Jr., Jos 


LOCAL NO. 15, TOLEDO, OHIO Vierheller, Jr., Russell P. Ziegler. 


In service: Richard Albright, Stuart Bailey, Paul Bishop, LOCAL NO. 30, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Robert Bittikofer, Corwin Brandt, Maurice Corcoran, ; . Ee * 

Robert Daly, J. Edw. Delecstl, Elray Eck, Cart Bain, coe moe Pet een me pom 2. 
Ernest Fodor, Clarence Fultz, Myron Garner, Max joff- Schon, Robert A. Gerlach, Wm. A. Knapton, Edward A. 
man, Joseph Kertesz, Harry Kochl, Eric Liljequist, Chas. 


N N 
Merwin, Bernard Ramey, Donald Saleta, Andy Schreiner, Whebbe, Theodore tazurkiewich (Ted Mager). 


” ; a . Transfers deposited: Albert Loncki, Remo Biondi, Ed 
Charles Stephens, Eugene Tucker, Russell Whartenby, Bur- Stapleton, Oreste L. Pesci (Orey Pesci), all 10; Gene C. 
ton Whitehead. Eyman, 264; Albert Marchetto, 379; John King, 237; 
Joseph C. Baldwin, Ervin E. Sosko, both 802; John Csiz- 
LOCAL NO. 16, NEWARK, N. J. madia, 63; Glen Brock, 47; Maggy Kewish, James R. 
New members: Marie Corbett, Humphrey J. Brannon, (Duke) Kewish, both 47. a 
Walter Stein, Curtis Bell, Martin J. Gottfried, Frank Transfers issued: Ellen Yderstad, Joseph F. Fiorito, 
Schreiber. Robert C. Bahneman. : : : 
Resigned: James Patrone, Chauncey Brown, Syd Leavitt, Transfers withdrawn: Albert Loncki, Remo Biondi, Ed 
Henri Pensis, John Sperling, Jr., Anthony D'Amato, James Stapleton, Manucl Contreras, Eugene Dudkowski, Adolph 
McNichol. (Rudy) Lippel, Peter V. Moreno, all 10; Johnnie Arch, 8 
Transfers deposited: L. Freedman, B. Sbraccia, G. Ernest P. Winter, 536; Marjorie Garretson, 47. 
Krupa, D. Cappizzo, R. Eldridge, B. Levinsohn, S. Musi- Resigned: George J. Bina, Arnold J. Bolnick, Blanche 
ker, J. Fastoff, J. Springer, B. Feman, R. Sittig, S. Kaye, M. Colburg, Paul Garfinkle, Weldon G. Wilber. 
L. Gillion, F. Oblak, O. Resch, J. Carretta, D. Wallmark, Traveling members: Benny Meroff, Earl Nutter, Nor- 
G. Brandon, H. Workman, T. Ryan, E. Rudisdill, Don ville Grose, all 10; Burton J. Rosenberg, 50; Fred L. 


Cornell, Dale Cornell, C. Wilson, F. May, B. Negron, B. Zito, Arthur Zito, both 51; Vincent E. Tufano, 802; Eddie 
Williams, all 802; A. Petrullo, M. Arlando, both 248; C. | Beyer, 239; Charles Ensign, 146; Tom Shaffer, 334; Wm. 


Palmer, 380; E. Mihelich, 
78; B. Kent, 479; D. 
J. Sperling, Jr., J 


F. Lobstien, 35; Jack Teagarden, Anthony Antonelli, 
Arthur Moore, Ernest Hughes, Jose Guiterrez, Charles 
Teagarden, Wallace Barron, Dale Jones, John P. Smith, 


10; T. Walters, 77; V. Mangano, 
Pederson, 72; D. Martoccio, F. Tam, 
McNichol, A. D’Amato, M. Schaefer, 


D. Ostrow, 1. Biondi, S$. Messina, S. Candelmo, G. How- Jr., all 802; Clinton Garvin, 256; J. C. Battenberg, 375; 
ard, R. Ramirez, all 802; T. Triscari, 311; C. Ventura, 77; | Alvin (Abe) Aaron, Roy Peters, both 8; J. D. McPart- 
V. Rizzo, 248; M. Berkowitz, 526; B. Boyer, 773; D. | land, 10; Johnny Baker, 777; Wm. Paton, 227; Marlin 
Silvestri, C. Falconeri, F. Salerno, J. Spacaratelli, all 248; Teske, 490; Bob Bauman, 469; Gilbert Borak, 477; Merrill 
F. Pickel, 526. Averill, 686; Lyle Korum, 73; Clyde Lucas, Lyn Lucas, 

Transfers withdrawn: L. Freedman, B. Sbraccia, G. Ted Schulman, Harry Davis, Bob Powell, Donald Long, 
Krupa, D. Cappizzo, R. Eldridge, B. Levinsohn, S. Musi- Charles Harriss, Bert Blake, Adrian Tei, Nelson Brod- 
ker, J. Fastoff, J. Springer, B. Feman, R. Sittig, S. Kaye, beck, all 802; Thomas Ebbert, 60; Louis Politi, 223; Carl 
L. Gillion, F. Oblak, O. Resch, J. Carretta, D. Wallmark, Berg, 60; Andrew Moloney, 2; Stella Ribak, 73; Ade Sea- 
G. Brandon, H. Workman, T. Ryan, E. Rudisdill, Don mans, Esther Erickson, both 73; L. Bennett, F. Evangelist, 
Cornell, Dale Cornell, C. Wilson, F. May, B. Negron, B. Dan Hammond, Lark Merryman, Joel P. Johnson, Blaine 
Williams, all 802; A. Petrullo, M. Arlando, both 248; C. | Frickel, Merlin Linquist, all 437; Bob Boemeike, 334; 
Palmer, 380; E. Mihelich, 10; T, Walters, 77; V. Mangano, | Bill Simpson, 565; Lynn Kerns, Frank Van, Merle Malerek, 
78: B. Kent, 479; P. Pederson, 72; J. Baque, L. Robertson, all 477; Clarence Benike, 73; Jimmie Ellis, 200; Dale 
J. Darling, 1. Posnak, H. Dwork, J. Glazer, L. Darell, Anderson, 230; John Gillrup, 453; Carl Reinhard, 574; 
G. Darell, C. Aarons, D. Cappizzo, G. Howard, all 802; Harry Ellis, 693; Robert Peterson, 64; Frank Uhlig, 651; 
C. Venura, 77; J. Triscari, 311; M. McOmber, 66. Hal, Garven, Dick Link, Doris Soderman, all 73; Guy 

Traveling members: T. Powell, S. Kane, M. Berman, DeLeo, Cornelius Ries, Cavor Johnson, all 513; Edgar Mc- 
A. Young, R. Hammerslag, H. Gary, J. O’Roucke, J Callum, Robert Luehrs, George Ritten, Wm. W. Bright, 
Agustino, J. Hanson, T. Allesandrini, J. Mills, H. Russum, Donald Dalen, all 3; Milton Emke, 477; Richard Robi 
J. Fay, G. Esposito, E. Julian, J. Andrews, S. Julian, R. deau, 536; Harold Carlson, 567; Axel Erickson, Howard 
Heath, J. Ortolano, all 802; 1. Fazola, 174; L. Cecchi, 115; | Brunzell, Lee Fish, Anton Anderson, W. N. Kunze, all 
D. Mains, 31; E. Cunningham, V. Monroe, R. Anderson, 73; Joe Venuti, Hamp Richardson, Jack Dema, all 802; 
A. Bagni, A. Dedrick, R. Nichols, Z. Talent, A. Rosen- George Butterfield, 50; Harry Parrent, Jr., Gordon Shaw, 
berg, B. West, all 802. Hayden Causey, all 11; Barrett Deems, 19; Collen Satter- 


In service: Anthony Spalletta, Al Weber, Max Mandel white, 688; Herman Edwards, 75; Florian Heintz, 201; 
George H. Martin, Joseph Zidonik, George Benham, Les Bob oe an —— a —— ys 
Kriz, Alfred Mayer, William Brennand, John Sorin, Herbert Charles wT = ~ pene neg ancelety 


3 sien, Dead te . > . sae 
Brown, John G. Briggs, Robert Domenick, Mimi Caputo. Frank Osekowsky, Fred Keller, Claude Potts, Sam Hyster, 





72. Pp. g ~ 7 
Discharged from service: Morris Miller. we ee ee Olga Edwardson, Hugo 
= In service: Gerald J. Beahan, Andreas P. Berggreen, 

LOCAL NO. 18, DULUTH, MINN. Joseph P. (Joe) Disch, Wm. Henry (Frog) Halgren, Roy 

In service: Marie Larson, WAAC service; Bernard John- King, Charles Kubicka, Leonard P. Kurysh, Bernard B. 
son, Wendell Lundholm, Axel Benson, Bob Neipp, Hugh LaMotte, Edmund (Sev) Olsen, Jr., Joseph E. Santello, 
Brown, Walter Soderberg, George Thorsen, Chauncey Mil- Wm. Charles (Bill) Schneider, Walter J. Schwendig, Joe 
ler, Clayton Mattson. Spoon, Mark G. Strachota, Richard W. Valek, Clifford 





W. Anderson, Gordon E. 
LOCAL NO. 23, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS J. Truhler, Fowler R. 

New member: Richard P. Beck. 

Transfers deposited: James Dougherty, 239; Carrol Hub- 


Jackson, Jos. W. Janecek, Otto 
(Dick) Kadrie, Merton C, Denley. 


LOCAL NO. 34, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


- New members: Ben Chartier, Joe Condermann, Bob 

bard, Leon Hubbard, both 72. - -? ~ . 
Transfer issued: Albert J. Steves. = auf, Mma = Brn gg a — - elsh. 
Resigned: Geraldine Blumberg (Mrs. N. R. Strader), ransfers issued enneth Lucas, Fran istep, Turney 


Gibson, Aaron Campbell, Carolyn Campbell. 
Transfers deposited: Emil Petti, T. G. Low, J. S. Black, 
H. Kieckewsky, F. Miller, C. Berg, all 802; Morris Monitz, 


George Kraft, Wilbur Beeler. 
Traveling members: Andy Kirk, Johnny Harrington, 
Harry Lawson, T. Donally, Ben Thigpen, Booker Collins, 


all 627; Ed Inge, Milton Robinson, both 802; Johnny Bur- 10; Dee Peterson, E. G. Hoffstadt, both 264; R. Hockaday, 

ris, 533; Johnny Young, 208; Benjamin Smith, 914; J. we ag corer 144; _. ig ay = GP one 

Dozier, 274; Jas. King, Ted Smith, both 5; Erskine Hawk- | Pic, “11! Priden, D. Danford, C. Townsend, R Arant 

ste ah Lowe, Lac Meyer: Stanfield, Avery Paice tin, | R- E. Foster, H. Lewis, all 47; j. Corlett, J. Redic, 1. 

Dash, Ed Simms Win, Milemece Paul Beccoms> "Ed Mc Faigen, G. Ritchey, all 60; Dale Streep, 643; E. J. Rein- 
, ’ ad , ’ . a 


hardt, Wm. P. Gooldy, both 2; Roger Noble, 579; Earl 
Ebey, 294. 

Traveling members: Jerry Grey, D. Baker, J. 
E. Hornick, D. Hazlett, 


Conney, Haywood Henry, Raymoud Hogan, all 802; C. H. 
Jones, 168; Everett Hoagland, W. Nelson, Richard 
a all 47; L. W. Seacat, Frank fama, Willard Suy- 

Lawrence ‘Sonn, Don Laurano, Jr., A. F. Giroux, all 


Douglass, 
F. Opperman, J. Daley, J. Shu- 


gers, S. Wilkinson, G. Umbower, all 41; Jimmie Dorsey, 
a pt hay By hy ae ater’ Dunavan, Walter M. Yaner, F. Longone, D. Hammond, W. T. Pritchard, 
Holzhaus, M. D. Bourn, Chas. Joe Granger, Sheldon Gold- T. B. Lee, S. Solmonson, T. Knust, J. Ryan, J. Guarneri, 


A. Russo, S. Lipkins, B. Schultz, 
P. Washburn, N. Kazebier, 
M. Serritello, 10 

In service: Gerald Allee, Eugene Crabb, Carl Eberhardt, 
Raymond Ehrhart, Bobbie Greens, Lynn Hackler, 


all 802; G. 


berg, Art Francis Sweeney. C. Gentry, all 47; 


Frazier, 16; 
«Os B. Oblak, 4; 
LOCAL NO. 24, AKRON, OHIO 


In service: Jerry Beckwith, Philip Bianchi, Nuffrie Bran- Gregory 


cato, Thomas H. Clemmit, Vic Colasanti, Cal Conway, Haines, James Hamilton, Joe Harding, Bob Henderson, 
Robert C. Dale, Wilfred B. Forrester, Ross T. Halamay, John Loftus, Sam Martin, Ben Rothstein, Sidney Smith, 
Jerry Hall, Matthew Peden, Frank P. Rubertino, James Raymond Stuhl, George Tidona, Walter Williams. 


Shepherd, LaVon Walker, Victor Yedler. ——-_ 
LOCAL NO. 36, TOPEKA, KAN. 

New members: Lawrence Brunker, 
Alice J. Hensroth, Don Hartzell, 
Lamarr. 

Traveling members: Duke Ellington Orchestra, Lou 
Breese Orchestra, Jan Garber Orchestra, John Pope Orches- 
tra. 

In service: Louis Eversole, Gilbert Priddy. 


5 LOCAL NO. 26, PEORIA, ILL. 

New member: H. Ward Maxwell. 

Transfer member: Robert Klawans, 10. 

Transfers issued: H. Isabelle Lioyd, Frank L. Johnson, 
Lillian E. Andrew, Robert W. Walter, C. L. Cook, Jr. 

Transfers returned: Wm. D. Barth, Lillian E. Andrew, 
Robert Walter. 

Transfers deposited: Mary F. Wood, 229; Rollie Capelle, 
Dorothy Capelle, both 42; Frank Gullo, 59; Nick Nevel, 
a oer eet Sane F, Seat, Wy jes. Vitale, 2; Transfer deposited: Charles Bothe, 252. 


Transfers Spatnon Wm. R. Kfibbs, 2; Marvel L. In service: Wm. E. Brukardt, Joseph Ewaldt, 
Stewart, Samson Akaka, Jack Kaulohao, Sol K. Gregory, Gustafson, Stephen Harrington, Lyn J. 
all 802; Mary F. Wood, 229; Mirriam Bowden, 697; Rollic | J; Pearson, Clare Arnold, 
Capelle, Dorothy Capelle, both 42; Frank Gullo, 59; | Cf! Skowlund, Dan Sauve. 
Peter T. Scott, 49. 
Letters deposited and withdrawn: Irving S$. Lipschultz, 
Wm. Knittelfelder, both 10; Eunice M. Johnson, Maxine 
. Horton, both 40; Mirriam Bowden, 697. 
In service: George J. Frazier, Walter S. Schaeffer, Joc 
1. siseaty, Earl E. Alford, Ernest J. Paulsen 
: Clyde R. Mason, Harold H. Blackwell, Jack 
B. Burrell. 


Traveling members; Albert Coleman, 802; Mary F. Wood, 
229; Maxine E. Horton, 40; Mirriam Bowden, 697; Eunice 


Julius Martell, Jr., 
Steve Roper, Frank 


LOCAL NO. 39, MARINETTE, WIS.-MENOMINEE, MICH. 
Resigned: Ben Buckley. 


Kenneth 
Johnson, Franklin 
John Belanger, Lambert Maas, 


LOCAL NO. 40, BALTIMORE, MD. 

New members: Rita M. Baker, Vivienne C. Conn, Gerald 
ine A, Edgar, Frank Granofsky, James K. Meyers 
Pepper. 

Transfer member: Racburne H. Girard. 

Transfers issued: Wolfgang Martin, Alberto Bettini. 

Transfers returned: Lydia Farquhar, Rodney Norris, 
Walter Smolenski, Harry Roth, Charles Evans, Robert Bar- 


» Joseph 


‘ 





ber, Bella Gaffen, Frances Kessler. 
M. Johnson, 40; Sol ogee Harold N. Nienkemper, Transfers deposited: Billy Carr, Isador A. Bransky, Joc 
Alfred M. Wingren, Joseph V William M. Berringer, | Humphreys, Allan Cole. j 
all 2, Frank Talley, 178; L. Stewart, Jack Kaula- In service: Melvin Souder, Kenneth Parry, Rodney Nor 
hao, Samson Akaka, Sol K. Gregory, all 802; George | ,ic sidney Cowen, Nathan Schumann, Jack Auld, Walt 
Wamne"Larsen, both 10; W. L. (Dec) Lawson, ‘enneth |-D-,Schimidt, Joe Valle Pear 
a , . . h ‘ m sy Se 
: Noble, both 176; — Couch, a at Soe , 437; Resigned: Ruth Brvette. 
~ Bonalé Hoy, Robert Hoy, boxh 450; Chock Foster, Tareld LOCAL NO, 43, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Pruden, both 47; John Corlett, John Redic, both 60; Dallas New members: Benjamin M. Tomaselli, Thomas Vaccaro, 
\ Danford, 47; Louis Sturchio, 60; Clarence Townsend, oon Milazzo, Chester A. Dama. 
Richard Aramt, Ray E. Poster, all 47; Galeleo Ritchey, Transfers deposited: Bud Hall, Louis Pollice, both 293; 


: 


‘Frank G. Vastola, 209; Don Pedro, 10; Robert Snyder, 56 
George Bashara, Byron. Voorheis, Joseph Miller, all 5; John 
Sauk, Jerry Magnan, both 56; Andrew j. Wydra, 51, 








i 
i 
j 
i 


z 
5 
z 









Gerald Abelovitz, 163; Nick Ste. Marie, Jimmy St. Marie, 
Phil Ramos, Benny Manalo, all 73; Larry Lang, 693; 
Jerry King, 40; Nicholas D’ Amico, Colombo Maisto, Andrea 
Fantoni, Ernie (Chic) Citcarelli, George Hines Galindo, 
Joseph C. Pecoraro, Frank S$. Francipani, all 802; Melvyn 
LeBaron Hibba, 601. 

Transfers withdrawn: Donald McGrane, Herman Daniels, 
David Fischer, Howard Bruno, William Scibelli, Jerry 
Harrod, all 802; Philip Cenicola, 248; Fred Ludwick, Bob 
Optiz, Mauric: Amon, all 4; James Winger, 264; Sanford 
Hudson, 734; Morgan Thomas, John Thomas,, James Flynn, 
P. A. DeLuca, Ted Everitt, Gene Santarelli, Tristano Salsic- 
cioli, Bud Hall, Lloyd Boddison, Louis Pollice, all 293; 
Robert Reinhart, 226; Richard S$: Kuhn, Hugo Malanga, 
Charles P. Scheinblum, Leonard Herman, Roy Seymour, 
all 802; Wilson Humber, 532; James R. (Duke) Kewish, 
Maggy Kewish, both 47; Nick $t. Marie, Jimmy St. Marie, 
Phil Ramos, Benny Manalo, all 73; Larry Lang, 693; ‘Don 


Pedro, 10; Robert Snyder, 56; George Bashara, Byron Voor- 
heis, oo Miller, all 5; John Minasola, Jerry Magnon, 
both 56 


Transfers cancelled: Paul Sabin, 802; Joanne Stevens, 240. 


Wincenc. 

In service: George Breckenridge, Ray Rogemoser, James 
Impellitieri, John G. Brandley, Orin: C. Kern, Squire 
Haskin, Anthony Polillo, Knute Gannon, Norman Gray, 
William Lucier, Neal J. Anello, Everett Biller, Anthony 
Zogario, James Tubbs, Leonard Sciolino, Robert Nicholson, 
Warren S. Armstrong, William Goho, Jerry Tramont, 
Paul Cecala, William J, Lynd, Joseph D. Romano, Carl 
Stunick, Edward Gaerttner, Eugene Ulrich, William 
Zehnder. 


LOCAL NO. 47, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

New members: Joseph L. Albany, Nancy C. Andrews, 
Richard Berlin, Mario Bobadilla, Anthony Boniconti, Claude 
H. Brown, Jack Burger, Roy D. Carrick, Bert A. Cleve- 
land, Jr., Celeste (Dawn) Cottem, George M. Darmstadt, 
Donald Louis Dean, John Charles Deichman, Luis Del 
Compo (Osvaldo R. Sirgado), Frank H. Desby, James 
Douglas, Gabriel Escarzaga, Ed. M. Florin, Anne Gaber, 
Harriet C. Hafner, Camille M. Harris, Kenneth S. Harris, 
Emil Hilb, Mary Louise Hobbs, Bernard Jacobs, John 
Robert Jolley, Karol Kay, Gene Manfredi, Thos. Frank 
McConnell, Harry W. (Jerry) McKinley, Ruth Paddock, 
Otis Pierce, Harriett P. Plowman, Paul Philip Polland, 
Pearl Ann Powers, Eugene Redmond, Doris Savery, Os- 


valdo Rogejia Sirgado, Dale Snow, Sam B. Tenn, Jean 
Verdugo, F*ed Karno Westcott, Ima Jeanne Woods. 
Transfers deposited: Lester Barnard, 94; Elwood P. 


Boyer, 561; John R. Branch, Jr., 
Jr., 20; Allyn Taylor Cassell, 255; 
Eugene D. Englund, 99; Frank M. 
Gillen, 353; Don Guthrie, 30; David Hudkins (Yudkin), 
234; Gilberto Isais, 802; Ethel Johnson, 308; Francis Jones, 
2; Joseph Kearns, 353; Monty Kelly, 6; Charles Koonce, 
289; Walter Wm. Lance, 581; Fred Large, 10; Charles E. 
Linville, 1; Harold Moe, 382; Lois Moseley, 802; W. F. 
Neumann, 6; George F. Newman, 305; James E. O’Brien, 
581; O. Ralph (Tappy) Palmer, 5; Lawrence C. Patton, 


618; Edwin R. Carver, 
John Henry Dart, 149; 
Estep, 34; Charles P. 


60; Robert Payne, 167; Homer L. Phillips, 802; Wilbur 
Schwandt, 10; Gus J. Serio, jr., 115; Jack Spielman, 802; 
Albert (Jerry) Steves, 23; James Guy Thompson, 94; 


Edward Truman, 75; Richie E. Watson, 687; Emanuel 
Woen, 802; Gayle Wood, 10; Hrach (Bob), Yacoubian, 6. 
Restored to membership: George Copp, Jr., Gorman Hei- 
mueller, John P. Lang, Gerald A. McKinley, George Mc- 
Mahon, Ed Sternfield. 

Reaffiliated: Charles W. 

Life member: Benedict F. Bantly. 

Resigned: Jess Diaz Corral, Vincent M. Cruz, Victor 
De Pinto, Albert E. Rosenthal, Marion T. Russell, Aaron 
Sten. 

Withdrawn: 
Dayton, 
Sholund. 

Cancelled: Mary V. 
feld. 

Erased: Manuel Lopez Aquilar, 
Deloyd, Ray George, Lucille M. Hackelman (Judy Kay), 
Daryl Harper, Ray Herbeck, Ernest E. Kupka, Florence 
E. Mason, Hendrik Noordhof, Paul Pendarvis, Alfred M. 
Pinkus, Thos. J. Reilly, Garwood Van. 

Dropped: Wm. Adam, George Afinsoff, Margaret Allen, 
Max V. Anderson, Kelsey Averill, Albert Avery, Clarence 
Lyle Bardo, Bert O. Boyer, Martin Bronfeld, Enright A. 
Busse, Bob Byrn, Helen Danforth, Gerhardt Dorn, Helen 
Vaughn Gilbert, Estevan R. Grajeda, Ralph Greenfield, 
Alfonso Guzman, Lily W. Hallam, Charles A. Hoffmayer 
(Carl Hoff), Pauline Holden, Al Kavich, George M. Lage, 
Leo Linder, Dei Loar, Erme Linda Loera, Gene Mako, 
Bob Morgan, Walker C. Morrison, Wm. G. Nelson, Lewis 
Palmer, John Perez, Jr., Joseph C. Perna, Roy Phelp, Lou 
Prazak, Charles A. Prenderville, David W. Richardson, 
Alvaro Rivera, Sonia Roderick, Lou Shurtliff, Shirley Sil- 


Mandell, Bert Pederson. 


John J. Bennett, Louise Brain, George E. 
Billy Hunter, Charles W. Mandell, Vernon John 
C. Rouark, Lee G. Scott, Ed Stern- 


Mamie Bisazza, Jimmy 


verstone (Sydney), Joseph Skripkus, Aaron Sten Stanke- 
vich, Nova (Jack) Stitt, Robert W. Stringer, Samucl 
Zimbalist. 


LOCAL NO. 52, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


In service: Joseph Glover, Kermit Miller, Neil Lenihan, 
Robert DeCesare. 


LOCAL NO. 65, HOUSTON, 
New members: Earl Morgan Thomas, John Morgan 
Brock, Thomas Edward Erwin, J. Hurlock Krohn, John 
E, Dyson, Carroll Lewis, Jr., Charles A. Ogilvie, Jr., John 
W. Marling, Leslie D. Wareham, James L. Shepherd, 111, 
Thomas H. Giddings, Harry Luke, Jr. 
Transfers deposited: Ted Weems, Wm. Lee Blair, 
J. Stenger, Joe D. Hooven, Armond W. Downes, 
Hellner, James E. McHargue, Joe Wiedman, 


TEXAS 


Julian 
John 
Herbie Kay, 


Lind Johnson, H. T. Moore, all 10; Jim Simonin, Pat 
Leonard, both 47; Danny W. Perri, 802; John M. Reynolds, 
Howard J. Wulfers, both 147; George W. Hosfeld, 77; 


Ralph Kester, 278; Robert Joyce, 3; Dan Ramsey, 534; 
Charles Mitchelson, 798; Merideth Long, 264; Albert Mar- 
tin, Volly Bastine, both 168; Al De Hanis, 596; Al Fout, 
531. 


Transfers withdrawn: Ted Weems, Wm. Lee Blair, 
Julian J. Stenger, Joe D. Hooven, Armond W. Downes, 
John Hellner, James E. McHargue, Joe Wiedman, all 10; 


Jim Simonin, Pat Leonard, both 47; Danny W. Perri, John 
M. Reynolds, 147; George W. Hosfeld, 77; Don Purcell, 
C. H. Jones, both 168; David Robbins, 306; Harry A. 


Harris, 515; Harry C. Cahall, 243. 

Resigned: Hal Hubbard. 

In service: Lee Waters, Henry Hlavaty, Richard Shannon, 
“Spiz’’ Berg, Jimmy Mitchell, Lew Phipps, Skipper Tre- 
vathan, Bennie Morrow (Belle), Ken Reichwein, Godfrey 
Adams, Jimmy Wyble, Darrell Tuck, Oskar Anderson, 
Tommy Ware, Franklin E. Washburn, Paul S. Davis. 

LOCAL NO. 66, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

New members: David Silver, James L. 
j. Resue, Darwin Allison, David J. 
Pasmanick, Loren R. Glickman, 





Buffington, Robert 
Oppenheim, Kenneth 
Harlon Lang, Milton Ber- 


® man, George A. Seltzer, Robert Upson, Claude G. Carl- 
son, Michael A. Galasso, Samuel Rizzo, Wallace Mann, 
Murray Panitz, Harold L. Meek. 


Transfers issued: Sibby Brock, Thomas McCarthy, Manuel 
Newman. 

Resigned: Louis Vacca, 

Transfers deposited: 
Apgar, Dorothy Ziegler. 

In service: Edward Bamberski, 
Berry, Frank Brouk, Charles I. 
dington, Arnold Cole, Eugene 
Bryant Figeroid, Russell Friedewald, Orville G. Guenther, 
Walter Hagen, Nerman Hallock, Squire Haskins, Carl 
Kluch, Robert Mols, Irving Nathanson, Manuel Newman, 
William F. Osseck, Harold Paley, Dominic Passantino, 
Alfred Perrot, Theodore F. Petersen, Nicholas P. Rotolo, 
Anthony Salatino, J. Milton Shetler, Benjamin Silver, 
H. G. Skupski, Robert H. Thew, Alois J. Tlush, Gerald 
Vogt. 


Bradley Kincaid. 

Thomas C. Burris, Horace V. 
Benjamin E. Berry, C. R. 
Bowerman, Richard Cod- 
DeWitte, Merlin Escott, 


LOCAL NO. 67, DAVENPORT, IOWA 

In service: Franklin H. Krieger, George Paustian, Jr., 
John Henigbaum, Donald E. Brink, LeVerne Maynard, 
Francis Paul, Wm. Ingogly, Wm. Henigbaum, Leonard 
Zinger, Harold Kaisen, Harold Smith, Lloyd Thoensen, 
Morris Peterson, Wayne Kuehl, Maurice McVey, Sheldon 
Peterson, LaVerne Mayers, Robert Bates, John Wing, Rich- 
ard Becker, Benedict K. Zobrist, Russell J. Doose, Berthold 
G. Schaefer. 


. LOCAL NO. 70; OMAHA, NEB. 





New members: Lawrence Stahl, Huila Gallez. 
Resigned: Vern Wagner. 


Transfers issued: Joseph Sorrentino, Pat Manguso, Joseph 





Transfers deposited: Ralph Barlow, Francis F, 
James Broke~ ‘ire, 
win R. Dively, Rober t Domek, Linewood Faut, Ear] 
Richard C. Wilkie, Robert Smith, Don Tichy, 
Behrens, Floyd W. Wear, Zorina Dill, Robert D, 
Joseph Meyers, Gus =: Weerdt, Dave Reiser, Eddie 
Lillian Parks, George Howell, Joe Cecole, Frank 
man, Samuel Ww a Ernest Hornick, Don Hay 
George Umbower, , John Dalet, Jr. Jack Shugars, Dew 
Baker, John “i ag Jack Speicher. 

Transfers issued: Warren Yuenger, Otha D, 
Anthony Tribulato, Art Koterba, Charles Steinbaugh, 
Miller, Troy L. Fryer, Howard Addison, Richard Magui- 
ness, Fred Ebener, Morton Wells, Robert Pelter, Jimmie 
Burson, Marvin Wright, Maynard Wilson, Richard Si 
len, Victor Fromel, William Hill, James Clark, William 
Loose, Richard Lively, Frank Grasso, Charles Canusa, Roy 
Waltz, Walter Politt. 

Transfers returned: James Hefti, Anthony Tribulato, 
Fred Ebener, Moton Wells, Robert Pelter, Jimmie Burson, 
Marvin Wright, Maynard Wilson, Richard Stranglen, Vic 
Fromel, William Hill, James J. Clark, William Loose, 
Richard Lively, Frank Grasso, Chuck Canuso. 

Transfers withdrawn: Ralph Spreeter, William Spreeter, 
Wilford Allen, Robert W. French, Inez Parkam, K, A. 
Martz, Marjie Martz, Jean Finnell, Ralph Barlow, Francis 
F. Mills, James Brokenshire, William F. Stolfi, Darwin 
Dively, Richard Gunton, Robert Domek, Linewood Faut, 
Earl Henry, Richard Wilkie, Robert Smith, Floyd’ Ww. 
Wear, Zorina Dill, Robert Wear, James Wear, Joseph 
Meyers, Gus De Weerdt. 

Traveling members: Howard Price, John Halliburton, 
Bob Anderson, Bob Swinney, Alexis Hawkins, Bud Brown- 
son, all 75; Don McMillan, 624; Lewis Anderson, Don 

Bowers, Ron 


Ray A, 
Wear, 


McHillan, both 504; Lou Breeze, Stephen V. 
H. Garrett, Earl Bergman, Elmer Barathy, Charles John- 
son, Elmer J. Bergman, all 10; Quentin Thompson, 802; 
Don Crosby, 103; Virgil Freeman, 453; Herman L. Riley, 
Douglas Tittle, both 1; Nate Estes, 137; John C. Cox, 
Wm. Albers, James Robinson, Bob Landegren, Bob War- 
ren, Ford Mouden, James Wise, Frank Boers, R. C. Smith, 
Ray Jelinek, all 463; Bobby Griggs, Edward Johnson, Jack 
Neus, Kenneth Kazebier, all 230; Bill Dennis, Ray Swan- 
son, Stanley Armoskus, all 70; Bill Johnson, Dick Hum- 
phries, both 334; Harold Farris, 36; Ray Alderson, Harold 
Hicks, Joe Kiefer, Lon Austin, Rex Goldthorpe, all 289; 
Robert Ringdahl, 201; Charles Hisley, 618; Harry Taff, 50; 
Otto Wilke, 437; Jack Crawford, 10; Gene Keeshan, 46; 
Berne A. Glover, 644; Ray P. Olson, 26; Howard Gross- 
man, 802; Edwin G. Stevens, 563; LeRay Yancey, 280; 
Leonard Childers, 34; Forest Buxton, 697; Roger Reames, 
56; Gray Gordon, Al M. Krasic, Jack Sheppard, Don Haas, 
all 10; Harold Becker, 159; B. J. Putnam, 694; Melvin 
Schnoll, Palmer Comaliatolli, both 15; Chet Bialouz, Harry 
Levinson, both 802; Kline Locher, 86; Ottie Alburn, 50; 
Mickey Menditto, 234; Lillian Park, George Howell, Joe 
J. Cecrle, all 381; Eddie Daniels, 144; Jerry (Speicher) 
Grey, Dean Baker, John Douglas, Ernest Hornick, Don 
Hazlett, Frank Opperman, John Daley, Jack Shugars, Sam 
Wilkinson, George Umbower, all 41; Lee Baron, Ben 
Pugsley, John Stephens, Milton Miner, Merrill Huskey, 
Bob Stasenka, Glenn Divers, all 777; Lee Knowles, 162; 
Jerry Knapp, 274; Larry Funk, 802; Charles E. Minshall, 
79; John R. Reichel, 8; Phillip Gard, 103; Dean Nightser, 
99; Stanley Armoskus, 70; Claude S. Drybread, 655, 
LOCAL NO. 71, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

New member: Edgar M. Almy. 

Resigned: Jimmy E, Davenport, W. Durham Myers, 

In service: B. B. Hudson, Sam Lazerov. 

Transfers issued: Vernon Baty, James H. McNatt. 

Transfers deposited: Bernard Major, 135; Dick Kipp, 
501; George Wald, 47; Herbert M. Geopforth, 337; Ed- 
ward Wells, 327; Art Margiotti, Ed Ryan, Carl, all 111; 
Harold J. Baker, 655; Sidney Gautreaux, 116; Jack Wald, 
249; George H. Kraft, Donald M. Kraft, both 5; George 
Morey, 337; Eugene Kreig, 10; Raymond Herbeck, 47; 
Joseph Baker, James A. Baker, Edsel Freer, all 5; Joseph 
De Voe, Robert J. Bonzana, both 802; Joe (Burk) Satera, 


248; R. G. Hartsell, 500; Chris Carozza, 248; Ben Stabler, 
20; Donald Jones, 312; Sam Huster, Fred Kellar, both 72; 
Carl Ravazza, Greig McRitchie, Lee Cardo (Leecardo), 
all 6; Norman Rouner, 424; John D. Tone, 47; K. Emory 
Tammer, 3; Richard La Salle, 20; Harlan Kewish, John 
Wilson, both 47; Al Anderson, 23; Lester Vidoms, Dave 


Goldfarb (Gray), both 802; 


lor, both 2. 


Harvey Rosenblum, Joe Baka- 


Transfers withdrawn: Joe D’Alvia (Johnny Mack), 310; 
J. A. (Watson) Johnson, 331; John B. Strong, Richard 
Puglisi, both 179; George R. Owen, 116; Angelo Vigli- 
otti, 77; James Allen, 67; Fred Pitts, 538; Paul Hill, 646; 
Ernest V. Marquez, 568; Larry Moore, 721; George Wald, 
47; Herbert M. Geopforth, 337; Edward Wells, 327; Art 
Margiotti, Ed Ryan, Carl Fair, all 111; Fred Kellar, 73; 
Harold J. Baker, 655; Sidney Gautreaux, 116; Jack Wald, 
249; George H. Kraft, Donald M. Kraft, both 5; George 
Morey, 337; Eugene Kreig, 10; Raymond Herbeck, 47; 
Joseph Baker, James A. Baker, both 5; Joseph De Voe, 
802; Edsel Freer, 5; Joe (Burk) Satera, 248; R. G. Hart 
sell, 500; Chris Carozza, 248; Ben Stabler, 20; Robert J. 
Bonzana, 802; Donald Jones, 312; Sam Hyster, 73; Nor- 
man Rouner, 424; Al Anderson, 23. 

Traveling ‘members: Jimmy James (Harold E. James), 
Joe Allman, Al Gandez, Harold Kollstedt, Maurice E. 
Smith, Wm. Bauer, Richard Getz, Clinton (Tick) Beeker, 
Loren Pritchard, Jack McNealy, Harvey Herbert Meister, 
Jimmy Langenbrumner (Lange), Earl William Edmonds, 


Jr., Bob Miketta, all 1. 


LOCAL NO. 73, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New members: Walter H. Wilber, Fred A. Webster, 
Adele Hasselo, Robert M. Holland, Lawrence A. Vilendrer, 
Frank J. Petranton. 

Transfers issued: Arnold J. Bolnick, Biddy Bastien, 
James Lyon, Emil T. Weflen. 

Resigned: John B. Moyer, Paul Garfinkle, Vernon E. 
Billman, Weldon Wilber, Harry Dahlberg, Wesley C. 
Shean. 


Transfers deposited: Ann Scott, 6; Virginia Mathews, 10; 
Tony T. diPardo, Edward Polzin, both 2; Leonard Neff, 
111; Anthony V. Catana, 10; Kenneth Kapphan, Robert 
A. Sheets, both 60; Carthon E. Aldhizer, 161; Frank Corbi, 
Oscar Reihl, both 68; Ward Rawlings, 34; Sandy Mason, 
$62; Patric McCaffrie, 10; Harry Barnes, 288; Jack P. 
Wedell, 26; Betty Senneff, 230; Harry Goldfield, Ruben R. 
Lerner, Charles Whitman, both 802; Norman Fowler, 120; 
Carroll Lee, 542; Roger Knox, 770; Raymond P. Olson, 26; 
Jack Crawford, 10; Gene Keeshan, 46; Berne Glover, 644; 
Ray Yancy, 280; Leonard ‘Childers, 34; Forrest Buxton, 
697; Reger Reames, James Kelsey, Johnny Bissell, all 56; 
Warren Runyon, 75; Oakley Yale, Roy Ricotta, both 43; 
Wendell Lester, 574; Jack Moxness, 536; B. J. Putnam, 694; 
Gene Stiman, 280; Hilton D. Moses, 1; Jerome Wiglet, 
802; George P. J. Wardle, 77; Robert Ostrowsky, Irving 
Cohn, both 802; Jimmy Johnson, 536. 

Transfers withdrawn: James Fox, 782; Walter H. Wil 
ber, 382; Ada Leonard, 10; Helen Swan, 375; Bernice M. 
Little, Brownie E. Slade, both 10; Carol Brown, 5; Et 
A. Button, 10; Vahra Dez Thompson, 802; Cecilia Toohey, 
Laura Bohie, Virginia Wurst, Edith Lawrence, Jane Stew 
ens Johnson, all 10; Marion Gange, #2; Ersel Wells, 284; 
Jane Hildebrand, 111; Gene Rinn, 802; Edward Polzin, 2; 


Kenneth Kapphan, 60; Raymond P. Olson, 26; Ann Scott, 
6; Jack Crawford, 10; Gene Keeshan, 46; Berne Glover, 
644; Ray Yancy, 280; Leonard Childers, 34; Forrest Buxton, 
697; Roger Reames, James Kelsey, Johnny Bissell, all 56; 


Warren Runyon, 75. 


In service: Daniel Tetzlaff, Guy Capman, Harold Kol- 
berg, Edward F. Horak, V. Jay Glick, Ray Sorensen, E. 
Sey Olsen, Roger Claesgens, Arthur P. Platakis, Charles 
Boldt, John R. Chermak, Andreas Berggreen, Don Uhey, 
Herman Scheurer, Wm. Sly, Leo S. Johnson, Robert G. 
Smith, Fowler R. (Dick) Kadrie, Harry S. Olson, Vincent 
Poppler, Jerry Evenson, Ferne Nease, Henry Kramer, John 
H. Hicks, Paul E. Hanchett, Sami Isuf, Wm. M. Ander- 
son, Ted Everett Enstrom, Clifford Johnson, Russell H. 
Lindberg, Leonard Dingley, Wm. R. Woodward. 

Traveling members: Jan Garber, 10; Carl Ladra, 802; 
Bill Kleeb, 99; Charles A. Ford, 10; Loren W. Holding, 
47; Johnny Drake Monsch, Hugo D'Ippolito, both 802; 
Maurice Winters, 368; F. W. Bettencourt, 153; Laurence 
J. Owen, M. C. Berry, Frank Fleming, all 10; Paul L. 
Smith, 101; Bert: Tach Rosenberg, 50; Charles Ensign, 
146; Benny Meroff, Earl Nutter, bot. 10; Edward ©. 
Beyer, 239; Vincent E. Terfano, 802; Frederic Lawrence 
Zido, 51; Thomas Holmes Shaffer, 324; Arthur T. Zido, 
51; Wm. Lobstein, 35; Nowle Thomas Jrose, 10; George 
Robert Crosby, Julian C. Matlock, Jess Stacy, Arthur J. 
Rando, Floyd W. O'Brien, John Lausen, Lyman H. Vunk, 
Robert Sherwood Haggart, Edward R. Muller, Hiltom 
Lamate, both 802, Ted Klein, Harry Uhlmann, Marie 
Bobadilla, all 47; John M. Best, Jr., 101; Cody Sandifer, 


72: Blaise (Stacy) Turi, 526. 


Wm. F. Stolfi, Richard Funton, : 
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LOCAL NO. 75, DES MOINES, iOWA 


Ia service: Marshall Satterlee, Merritt Cook, Albert Rock- 
- well, Bob Fitzpatrick, Ralph Zarnow. 


LOCAL NO. 76, SEATTLE, WASH. 


New members: “Louis Armstrong, Eli Klink, Robert 
, Francis Marshall, Edward Wilkins, Jack McCrary, 
Transfers deposited: Joe La Pena, Jack Parker, Fred 
Adams, Carol Barton, Phyllis Kilbourne, Arthur Mell, Har- 
Jan Bixby, Glen Score. 

Traveling members: Victor Robbins, 90; Joe Browning, 
"137; Thomas Comstock, 387; John Horak, 721; Hillis 
Hunter, 655; Martin O'Conner, 427; Amos Thompson, 596; 
Carl Hug, 103; Avery Fletcher, 45; R. R. Bransky, 294; 
George Oliva, 103; Jack Carroll, 65; Nicholas Altroth, 
721; Don Gibson, 508; Bill McDonald Band, Ina Ray Hut- 

Band, Henri Busse, Band. ‘ 

Resigned: Warren Daval. © 

In service: Lloyd Hildebrand, Clyde Nelson, Kenneth 
Cloud, Roger Shaw, Holly Pitts, Charles Chase, Sid John- 
son, Jim Bell, Michael Mallia, Ernest Sears, Wendall Kin- 
ney, Jack Souders, Shelly Lamb, Dan Parker, Al Turay, Joe 
Orth, Kenneth Greene, Jack Meyring, Virgil Dimond, 
‘Beryl Parks, Henry Osthus, Henry Uhland, Norman Batch- 
elder, L. D. Nicholas. 


LOCAL NO. 77, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New. members: Warren J. Boden, Leonard DeGeorge, 
Gordon Dickman, Wilma Douglas, Doris Elliott, Alec Fila, 
ph P. Kraft, Herman Gustav, Liebenthal, John F. Mc- 
Allister, Alfred F. Nappi, James D. Pettigrew, Frederick 
J. Pfeffer, Harry Del Potts, Charles J. Puliere, Paul Reeves, 
Burt Roens, Joseph,B. Ritchie, Louis L. Romaine, Jr., 
Bruno L. Rondinelli, Louis Rymalowicz, Dolores Schaefer, 
Judith A. Darling, Mario Spadaccini. 

Resigned: Paul Bergstrom. 

In service: William E. Alberts, Edward Arian, John R. 
Barr, Charles Cinti, Alexander Cohen, Robert Burger, Jr., 
Thomas T. Darlington, John §S. DeLancie, Max Dijulio, 
Attilio DePalma, Vincent DiSilvestro, Thomas Donio, Gil- 
bert, Fitch, Larry J. Graham, George E. Frame, Daniel 
Dougherty, II, Lloyd C. Geisler, Jack R. Lacey, James 
. Malone, Guy Marriner, Jerome J. Lipson, Edward Mayti, 
Edward (Morgen) Morganstein, Francis G. Rodowicz, 
Samuel! Piranian, Gerhard E. Ruhnke, Daniel Sagarman, 
Alfonso Samperi, Benjamin Savadove, Leonard Seidman, 
Frederick J. Sohl, Peter Strang, Harry E. Murphy, Leon 
Tucci, Frederick Vogelgesang, John J. Ward, Bernard 
Wascow, Edward Winkleman. 

Transfers deposited: Robert W. Jones, 41; Edward Casey, 
Jr., 120; Herbert C. Deffy, 341; Emanuel Aarons, Oscar 
Petters, both 661; Philip Katz, 802. 

Transfer withdrawn: John A. Dreger, 484. 

Transfer expired: Alec Fila, 802. 

Transfers issued: Wm. K. Hey, Chas. Venturo, Bernard 
L. Bruckert, Max J. Essner, Julian Lavan (Lavine), Victor 
Wolfson, ‘Maxine York’’ Inez Porretto, Frank R. Myrick, 
W. J. (Bill) Griffin, ‘‘Ted’’ Walter Viniello, Jos. Edw. 
DePolis, Benj. J. Mosicant, Reba A. Robinson, Colombo 
Cortese, John A. Neri, Joseph C. Rankin, Joseph Becht, 
Leon M. Bernstein, Ernest Catenacci, Leon Cohen, Leonard 
DeFranco, Jr., Dominic DeGangi, William Deppenschmidt 
(Buddy Williams), Wm. E. Grandy, Edmond P. Kiefer, 
John LaPorta, Walter L. Wyker, Louis Stein. 

Transfers returned: ‘‘Ted’’ Walter Viniello, Michael 
Familant, Walter Jeffery, Henry Portnoi, Irven A. White- 
nack, Arthur J. Rottleb, Robert H. Miller, Dominic Mas- 
simiani, Joseph Vetere, Hank Dalton, Michael Gay, Jerry 
C. Tomeo, John (Chance) Cianciarulo, Jerry Joseph Pinto, 
Dennis Sandole, John LaPorta, Wm. F. Costa, O. Paul 
Milde, Jacob J. Uhl, Daniel Kleinman, Abe Neff, Alfred 
Brown, Ellis Tollin, Maurice Abrams, Martin (Max) Stein- 


house, Nathan Fiedelholtz, Sylvan Herman, Pete Mina, 
Gregori Kobilnyk, James Fred Lyon, Len Patti, Fugene 
Massimiani (Gene Massey). 
LOCAL NO. 78, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New members: Dorothy Kalman, Michael Melfi 
Transfers issued: Miss Shirley Tobin, Silvio Menneguzzo 


Norman L. Colman. 

Transfers withdrawn: Bob Grant, Arthur Brookes, Albert 
Krumm, Frank Papilo, Joseph Kreplow, August Puleo, Carl 
Lindbom, Stanley Olsen. 

Transfers deposited: Carmen Cavallaro, Murry Heller, 
Leon Dobrow, Henry Owen, Harry Karr, Albert Ciccone, 
James Tortoricllo, Seymour Shaffer, Edgar DePool, Henry 
Schnier, Leo Goldring, Sam Zimmerman, L. H. Robertson, 
Bernard Milofsky, Hod Williams, Fred Neil, Isadore Rocko- 
witz, Frank Pronis, Molly Logan, Ellis Johnson, Arthur 
Engquist 

Resigned: Carmen Scotti. 

In service: James Griggsmiller, Ward Miller, Jr., Thomas 
L. Hubbell, Freddie Reed, Bernard Mott, Donald Schug, 
William Bausinger, Judson E. Bailey, Dana F. Wells, David 
A. Hall 


LOCAL NO. 82, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


New members: Harold Briceland, Fred Johnson, F. R. 


Marley. 


LOCAL NO. 85, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Change in officers: James Lavell, financial secretary. 

New members: Herman Bianco, Anthony Briccola, Ed- 
ward Coumo, Anthony DeFonce, Salvatore DeGenova, 
Charles Fritschler, Conrad Grob, Jr., Raymond Gurzynski, 
Frank Lenhardt, Norman Pratt, Albert Rinaldi, Edward 
Rourke, Herbert Weber, Joseph Barratiere, Thomas Moul- 
ton, Michael Cusano. 

Resigned: Mrs. Edna Ryder Andrews. 

Transfers deposited: James O. Brown, Alfred Matthews, 
both 802; Ernest Trotman, 535; Phil Peters, 4; Frank 
Zampini, 802; John Lins, 129; Elva Morgan, 200; Robert 
Williams, Jr., Jerome Darr, William Spottswood, all 802; 
Rose Roslyn, 25. 

Transfers withdrawn: James O. Brown, Alfred Matthews, 
Ernest Trotman. 

Transfers issued: Michael Kopestansky, Steve Tessitore. 

In service: Lawrence Audette, Charles Beal, John Chilla, 
Harold Friedman, Fred Graziade, Byron Lake, Arthur Loft, 


Norman Pratt, Norman Nailor, Frank Pintavalle, John 
Potkanowicz, William Owen, Albert Mastriano, William 
Richards, John Seccombe, Jr., Charles Scrafford, Gene 
Sylvester, Walter Zickler. 
LOCAL NO. 87, DANBURY, CONN. 
New members: Milton Guston, Rosmond Nichols, Elea- 


nor C, Peck, Joseph P. Gillotte, James Gould. 


LOCAL NO. 95, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


In service: Frederick Kuether, William May, Jr., Jerome 


Glaeser, Jerome Kuhlman, Winfield Goodell, Harvey De- 
munck, William Benulis, Raymond Meyers, Roland Her 
man, Elwood Schukow, Kenneth Rust, Herbert Barber, 
Gordon ]. Roth, Max Stein, Cyril Stevens, Louis Brunn- 
bauer, Louis Wellhoefer, Dennis Haas, William Bifano, 
Jerome Amann, Donald Reightly, Ralph Jelenc, Christ 


Ehler, Roy Spielvogel, Walter Ottensmann, Joseph Cham- 
peau, Jr., John C. Holland, Leo Stuber. 


LOCAL NO. 101, DAYTON, OHIO 
In service: Clifford ID. Bachman, Israel Baker, 
W. Bilger, Robert S. Boyd, Dick DeBard, Ralph L 
lap, William B. Elick, Walter FE. Garwood, William C. 
Garwood, Don E. Haber, John Hauer, Billy Jean, Jr., 
Edmund M. Johnsey, Harry MaGee, William Miller, David 
!. Cronin, Warren Kappeler, Barr L. Nolder, Elmer P. 
Wilhelm, Martin M. Williams, Oscar L. Levitz, D. G. 
Chakiris, O. M. Zimmerman, Robert P. Wortman, George 
A. Wilken, Robert I Wertz, David Vornholr, Robert Van 
Etten, R. Dean Trussell, Carl J. Thomas, George A. Sturm, 
Herbert E. Spettel, Bert Shaman, Robert P. Schoen, Horace 
C. Rodgers, Ed Musselman. 


Mahlon 


Dun- 


LOCAL NO. 105, SPOKANE, WASH. 
New members: Hugh Oriard, Clark Evans, Charles Tay- 
lord, Clarence Nisley. 
Transfer issued: Morris Cady. 
Transters deposited: Dale Sanderson, 498; Jack Hamm, 
Sub. 81; Stan Clarke, 12 
Transfer withdrawn: Nathan Shapiro, 156. 
Exempt: Bergit Ani, Kenneth Wilson, Lee Pennock, Jack 
Campbell 
In service: Reese Bennett, Lee McNaught, Lloyd Loffler, 
Otto Siewert, Jack Lyman, Winn Coe, Stanley Black, Cur- 
Us Shellenberger, Dick Jacobsen, Bob Deuglass. 
ife member: Russel} Bailey 
Resigned Jimmie Rowles. 


_ Elmer Turja, Albert Gildone, Harry White, Steve Zurbola, 


LOCAL NO. 107, ASHTABULA, OHIO 


New members: Dick Baugher, Robert Billy, Bud Hess, 
Don Mauro, Donald Ray. 


Conditional members: Don Viencenzo, Fred Savarise, 
Don Rose, Jay Pollitt, Ray Giangola, Wm. Ginnelli: 
Withdrawn: Charles Bumpus, Ken Howe, George Simon, 
Otis Sumpter, Don Hicks, Karl Kultti. : 
Erased: Harvey Denslow, Albert Ferberdino, Harry Nel- 
son, Richard Turhér, Tommy Thompson, John Kosuta. 
In service: Louis Adams, Frank Bittles, Paull Mackey, 


Wilbur Bushey, Clarence DiPofi, Howard Ehrlich, Robert 
Forster, Buell Licklider, Maurice Lee, Ray Wilson, Lawr- 
ence Ryan, Bob Pearson. 


LOCAL NO. 108, DUNKIRK, .N. Y. 
New members: June Volk, Fordyee Fox, LeRoy Rising, 
Robert Palcic. : 
Transfers deposited: 
Parker, 617. 
Transfers withdrawn: Dan Taylor, 802; William Parker, 
617. ‘ 


John J. Butch, Jr., 60; William 


LOCAL NO. 114, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
In service: Harold Donovan, Alreid Kuehn, Leonard 
Paul, Norman Sampson, Virgil Smith, Don Stevens, Lawr- 
ence .Veglahn, Durwood Zaelke. 





LOCAL NO. 120, SCRANTON, PA. 
In service: Vito DelVecchio, James D. Anderson, John 
Stewart, Henry Rafalko, Joseph Cetta, Carl Passe, Howard 
A. Cosgrove, John Demko, Joseph Parette, Michael Mecca, 


John Wisner, Wilbur McMillon, William Barth, Louis 
Biagoni, Michael Shebilski, Wm. VanBuskirk, John F. 
Lohmann, Thomas Ventimiglia, Wm. J. Newcomb, John 


Setzer, Peter Mulkerin, Michael Gianetti, Joseph Kloda, 
Robert Shaw, Angelo Gallucci, William Emmel, Joseph 
Lowry, Anthony Yorkufski, Angelo Gennavola, Edward 


Sokolowsky, Oliver Petrini, Ralph Stephens. 





LOCAL NO. 123, RICHMOND, VA. 
New members: Mario Armellini, John B. Fridley, John 
McCabe Greene, David Clyde Young, Jr., Delmar Fulton 
Rogers, Ralph Concordia, Joe Munday. 
Transfers deposited: Harry Breckenridge, 352; Darda- 
nella Breckenridge, 511; Shirley W. Harris, 802; Mildred 
Floyd, 469; John Gray, 620; Paul Edenfield, 310; Eugene 
Beyer, 620; Virginia LaRoche, 5; Joe Staton, 165; Morton 
A. Paret, 802. 
Traveling members: Blue Barron, 802; Gene Bird, 73; 
Henry Nollette, 198; Ray Cincione, 103; Walter (Major) 
Matijatke, Andrew Russett, James Brown, Lamire Schwell, 
Clyde Burks, all 802; Ernie Heidenreich, 349; Dick Mack, 
60. 
Resigned: Edouard Nies-Berger. 





LOCAL NO. 130, CARBONDALE, PA. 
In service: Musin Bly, Charles Melville, Jr., Floyd Sim- 
rell, Edward Stoddard, Wilbur J. Wilson. 
LOCAL NO. 131, STREATOR, ILL. 


In service: Lester Clasper, Stanley Reeder. 
Resigned: Ralph Glencoe. 





LOCAL NO. 132, ITHACA, N. Y. 

New members: Earl H. Bailey, Scott L. Brown, Livio 
J. Crisi, Charles Falconio, Clarence O. Gehris, Lionel G. 
Gramer, Walter Hennis, Warren P. Hill, George E. Kosel, 
Burton O. Leich, George F. Lyon, Nicholas L. Nathanson, 


Robert H. Pearson, Warren C. Roberts, Bernard Shifrin, 
Richard C. Smaldone, James G. Ure. 
Transfers deposited: Domenick Arcuri, 572; Harlo H. 


142; 
Edgar 


Atherton, 416; Eli Cohen, 667; William B. Irvine, 
Philip S. Kessler, 802; Michael Kopestansky, 85; F. 
Myers, 696. 

Traveling members: Spiegel 
Clarence Staples Orchestra, 120. 


Willeox Orchestra, 528; 


LOCAL NO. 137, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Withdrawn: Robert Shuey. 
Transfers deposited: Ruth Cook, Jesse Price, LaVerne 
Baker, Floyd Haynes, Walter Leonard, James Clay, Myles 


Pruett, Mae Mack. 

Transfers withdrawn: Marya Manley, Jesse Price, La- 
Verne Baker, Floyd Haynes, Walter Leonard, James Clay, 
Myles Pruett. 

LOCAL NO. 143, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Change in officers: J. Earl Bley, Lester J. 
Hastings, acting treasurer 
New members: Jacob (Jack) 
Eunice’ M. Loudon. 
Dropped: F. A. Phaneuf. 
Transfer deposited: Casper J. Fuchs, 621. 
Non-active list: Clarence E. Longval, George 
Traveling members (leaders): Johnny (Scat) 
Julius Shankman, both 802; Stan Kenton, 47. 
In service: Robert Holt, Edw. F. Lowney, A. E. 


president; 


Pakalni, John S. Donnelly, 


Cohen. 
Davis, 


Paulin, 


W. W. Falling, N. L. Bailey, Nathan Gurwitz, Emil 
Haddad, Ben Hurwitz. 
LOCAL NO. 147, DALLAS, TEXAS 
New members: Lon Morris Pace, James David Reid, 
Martin Marvin McKee, Jr., Louis A. Zeleskey, Thornton 


Vickrey, James Marshall Anderson, Robert James Banner, 
Ir., Billy Jim Layton, Fred Burnett Bearden, Jr., Carroll 
Dean McClure, Charles Ray Ribble. 

Transfer deposited: Maurice Steinberg, 72. 

Transfer cancelled: Carol Lofner, 47. 

Transfers issued: Dave Mathews, 
Shoop, Roy Boger. 

Traveling members: Benny Strong, Weddy Caruso, Frank 
W. Benson, all 11; R. M. Hartinger, 532; Robert L. Good- 
all, 802: Elwood Carl, 4; Richard M. Jones, 1; Carl Erca, 
70; William (Billy) Reid, 464; Bernard Press, 400; Harry 
A. Gosling, 67; Buddy France, 362; Clarence Mook, 147; 
Joe Sudy, Sidney Sudy, Walter Borsella, Clarence E. Nel- 
son, Fred Harnach, Willis A. Gregar, all 802; Dave Entis, 
4; Benny Hyman, 11; Thomas Maggioline, 51; Alex Ashey 
chik, 289; James Richards, 58; Wm. (Snoz) Dunn, 482 
Walter Grezesik, 5; Frank Gress, Jr., 221; David Mullett, 
118; James Mathews, 439; Kenneth Wise, 320; Charles 
Carrel, 4; Dale White, 224; Gene Moyer, 121; James 
Gerkin, 1. 


Earl Jack 


Pilcher, 


LOCAL NO. 149, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
New members: George Ariss, A. D. 
Campbell, Edward Darby, Leonard Davis, Fred A. Dier, 
Robert Fitzpatrick, Glen Griffith, M. D. Johnston, Robert 
Kelly, Dan Levy, Norma Locke, Sydney Long, J. M. Love, 
Tom McBride, Thomas A. Paris, Stan Patton, Jimmie 
Paul, Violet Petroff, Casey Piekarz, Julius Piekarz, Philip 
Puchtiar, Harry Sherman, Kenneth Swift, bettina Vegara, 
Ethel Warlow, Helen White, Gordon Zabrack. 

Transfers deposited: Freda Wright, 279; Charles Wel 
linger, 293; Fernand Couture, 299; Bruce Stacey, 566 
Walter Tronianko, 566 

Resigned Hugo Burghauser, 


Bennett, Helen 


Jack Faerigan, 


Gordon 





Rice, Howard Tooze. 

Erased: Fred W Anderson, Paul Berg, Terence Burt, 
A. ¢ Jewitt, Phil Liss, N. I Lye, Murray McEachern, 
Norman E. Mackeand, Bert Maunder, George H. K. Mit- 
ford, Miss 1. Paolini, Miss Reva Rolston, | rT. Steven- 
son, B. G. Sylvester, Eileen Waddington (Mahon), Ted 
Wright. 

LOCAL NO. 151, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Sew membcrs: Edward Wegrzynski, Rocco Russamano, 


Albert Caulo. 
Resigned: Leo Galgan. 
Erased: Arthur Prinz. 
Transfers withdrawn: Marie Schaefer, Korn Kobblers. 
Transfers deposited: Vincent Campo, Harry Berg, both 
802. 
Transfers returned: Boe Zatkowsky, Herman Scherr, Wil- 
liam Hebel. 


LOCAL NO. 156, INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 


Transfers issued: Kenneth Dokken. 
Transfer withdrawn: Gerald Kelley, 382. 


LOCAL NO. 161, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

New ‘members: John M. Miller, Richard, Smith; Har- 
mon Grimes, Gilbert Coates, Angelo Tompros, Paul L, 
Meyers, Robert L. Carey, Glenn Jones, Jr., Karl T. Davey, 





Returned to active list: Fern Channing, Hazelle Murray. 


Hans Kindler, .Ned J. Meredith, Robert L. Laurenson, 
Roger Calloway, Robert P. Starr. 

Transfers deposited: Jack Rubin, Marco De Louis, R. H. 
Darrach, John D. Lynch, Bob Butler, Eddie Dombroff, 
Arnold Norton, Jos. Shifrin, Randy Ryan Fones, Don 
Spuck, Chago Rodriguez, LeRoy Mitchell, Leo Baum, 
Morris Freeman, Henry Grayner, Wm. Horvath, Alberto 
Bettini. 

Transfers revoked: Sol Friedman, Robert P. Starr, E. J. 
Mcintyre, Roy Slosson, S$. V. Barone, Charles Bongar, Don 
Nordlander, S. V. Tipton. 

Transfers withdrawn: Hyman Rosenberg, Don Finelli, 
Ned J. Meredith, Leo Baum. 4 

Erased: Bill Alden, Lew C. Berman, Gertrude Betts, H. 
Kashouty, Jean Manganaro, Wade Pollard, Roby Read, 
Eugene Rosenfeld, Martin Tolstoit, M. J. Wilbert: 
Resigned: John J. Smith, Jr. 

Traveling members: Max Rich, Herbert Kingsley, Herbert 
Cowens, John Dixon, W. DeParis, Emil Denti, A. Chea- 
theam, E. Mathews, Edward Gibbs, John B. Brown. 


LOCAL NO. 170, MAHANOY CITY, PA. 

New, member: John Sopko. 

In service: Anthony Karpy, Albert Robel, Andrew Sweet, 
Edward W. Twardzik. 

Traveling members: Barney Rapp, 1; Charlie Ruff, 450; 
Johnny Vincent, 268; Ed Perkins, 524; Al Chehvola, 603; 
Howard Grey, 362; Jim, Ligon, 40; Sam Lombardo, 509; 
Johnny Sella, 56; George Slicen, 362; Walter Pierson, 160; 
Larry Scrima, Mike Torine, both 60; Johnny Martin, Frank - 
Petro,- Ed Mazza, Glenn Everett, Charles Pickett, G. 
Milazzo, E. Warner, E. Warner, G. Kachenbach, Ed Clark, 
Jr., J. Clouser, W. Smith, all 140; Carl Hoff, Armand 
Camgros, L. Regensburg, George Foglia, Jos. DiMagio, 
Robert Kramer, Sam Skolnick, John Carisi, Hyman Rosen- 
baum, Victor H. Gerard, John Lloyd Hotop, Ray Barr, 
Henry Haupt, all 802; Alex Fisher, 43; Kenneth Unwin, 


580; Os Werley, Hayden Evans, Mack Richards, Allen 
Ehrich, Al Gober, Pat Campbell, Peck Werley all 436; 
Anne Bata Dupont, John E. Arnold, George E. Stacy, 


Martino Marino, Rothman J. Vaughn, Charles Paley, Jack 
H. Snyder, George H. Sabback, Walter E. Burleson, Gerald 
Vail, all 802; Rawl Sherr, 561; Spencer Crabtree, 16; Leo 
Zollo, Hal Katz, Joseph Randano, Arthur Valinote, Joseph 
Neary, Sidney Leavitt; Jack Torchin, Martin Kramer, Paul 
Copestick, Peter Varrone, Charles Hinkle, all 77; Willard 
Schillinger, Joseph Brier, Gordon Fioyd, Harry Penhalo, 
Armand Wyandt, William Evans, Paul Kellerman, Edward 
Malinowski, William Korisher, Frank Christman, Gustave 
Schneider, all 120; Eddie Hall, J. Davis, H. Duffy, |W. 
Smith, H. Clayke, S. Morgan, E. Hall, J. Mekennon, all 
341; W. Fretz, J. Raddics, C. Baum, all 569; FB. Frick, 
311; Dick Stabile, Norman Stern, Andrew Fitzgerald, Chas. 
Mitchell, Eugenne Ferraro, Edmund Costanzo, Mario 
Daone, Louis Zito, Armand Holop, Clyde Newcomb, Joe. 
Saitta, Joseph Castaldi, Sam Genuso, all 802; Paul Warner, 
281; Jack Morreale, 526; Guy Lombardo, Carmen Lom- 
bardo, Lebert Lombardo, Victor Lombardo, Charles Curtis, 
Bernard Davies, Dudley Fosdick, George Gowans, Francis 
Henry, Fred Higman, Fred Kreitzer, Jack Miles, Frank 
Vigneau, Arthur McFarland, George McFarland, Jack 
Argust, Arthur Bender, Albert Brown, Vincent Carbone, 
Geoffrey Clarkson, Joseph Huelster, Dominick Russo, Jack 
Chirillo, Harold Kaelin, Thomas Wagner, all 802; Red Mc- 
Carthy, Al Eisenberger, C. Miller, B. Place, R. Egoff, E. 
Connors, A. Alberts, D. Richwine, H. Reber, F. Garman, 
G. Shopp, Howard Gale, Gilbert Lackey, Jos. Kucik, Ben 
Sholl, Cecil Cyler, Robert Hayes, George Graham, Fos. 
Brinsor, John McGowan, Dervin Ward, Jr., Brooke Jenkyn, 
all 269; Frank Shaw, Andy Zubic, Dick Kershner, Jack 
Demmick, Don Barrett, George Chernesky, Mac Richards, 
Fd Ringer, Earl Kimmel, Bill Jones, all 436; Charles 
Giners, Tony Giners, Jack Setar, all 139; Jack Stief, 170. 


LOCAL NO. 173, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
In service: Robert Bingham, Jr., Paul Price. 


LOCAL NO. 174, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


New members: Walter LuBrant, Wilson Frampton, Rich- 
ard Ozenovich, Floyd Rankin, ‘Jr., Lester Nelson. 

Transfers issued: Helen Schwartz, Lonnie Mitchell. 

Transfers deposited: Frankie Master, John Bashark, Don- 
ald C. Elton, Forrest E. Kessler, F. H. Hays, Jr., Howard 
Gaffney, Robert R. Ashton, Charles DeMaggio, Edmond 
Aversano, Allan Kaler, Ward Kaler, Howard Abernathy, 
Danny Walters, Ted Wolf, George R. Owen, John B. 
Strong, Richard Luglisi, James Allen, Angelo Vigliotti. 
Joe D’Alvia, A. Watson Johnson, Fred Pitts, M. Laverne 
Hays, Larry Moore, Earnest Marquez, Joe Cappo, Vernon 
Munson, Joe Mercer, Wm. Malambri,,jack Hall, Robert 
Thompson, Joe Glattly, John E. Trostle, Patrick Bulger, 
Ralph Hughes, Peggy Mitchell, Joseph Browne. 

Transfers withdrawn: Joha M. Gilbert, Harry J. Nielson, 
J. R. Featherstone, Karl Marsch, James F. Falcon, Wm. 
J. Schlick, Charles F. Unger, Jr., Clement Doolittle, James 
Bates, Frankie Masters, John Bashark, Donald C. Elton, 
Forrest E. Kessler, F. H. Hays, Jr., Howard Gaffney, 
Robert R. Ashton, Charles DeMaggio, Edmond Averson, 
Allan Kaler, Ward Kaler, Howard Abernathy, Danny 
Walters, Ted Wolf. 

In service: Maurice Clark, Tony Cupone, Phil Zito, Cur- 
ris Peranich, George Perkins, John Castaing, Jr., Warren 
Campo, Edward Dussom, George McQueen, Paul Pegue. 
Cliff Curry, Warren Galjour, Dan Huxen, Vincent Orso, Jr. 


LOCAL NO. 177, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
New member: Andrew E. Bencivenga. 
In service: James Inglese. 


LOCAL NO. 196, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

New members: Kenneth W. Harold David 
Miller, Carrolf Maxwell (Bud Sheldon Rob- 
bins, Lawrence Henry Berlin. 

Transfer members: Lewis M. 
man, 268; Warren Lutz, 98. 

Transfers deposited: Gerald L. Harmanson, 240; Lyman 
Anson, 351; Robert S. Wright, 288; James Martin, Ben 
Riggio, 697. 

Transfers revoked: Carl E. Forsburg, 525; Woody Wood- 
worth, 764. d 

Transfers issued: Bill Carmichael, Ransom Rice. 

Transfers returned: Karl K. Wascher, Russell Omeis, 
Alfred Gougler, Kent Britton, Wm. Skelton, Wm. Brophy, 
Ted Worland, Edw. E. (Bud) Roderick, Austin McDowell, 
Bob Ridenhower. 


Anderson, 
Goodman), 
Magill, 


108; Dick Good- 


LOCAL NO. 203, HAMMOND, IND. 

New members: 
W. Arthur. 

Transfers deposited: Al M. Phillips, Gladys Keyes. 

Transfers withdrawn: Nino Rinaldo, F. M. Arila, Jesse 
A. Rias, Rudy Rodarte, Arland Randall, Al M. Phillips, 
Irving Rabin. 

Transfer revoked: Jos. G. Burkhart, Jr. 

Resigned: George F. Gretzinger. 


Rudolph Voica, John G. Boldi, George 


In service: George Zivich, Robert L. Hester, Michael 
Klym. 

Transfer issued: Edwin J. Lightfoot. 

Life member: L. McCartney. 

Applications: Mary Todor, Charles Jones, Angelo Cis- 


neros. 


Traveling members: Gerald Dupler, 14; Jos. A. Duren, 


4: Walter McGriffin, 5; Howard Wellman, B. B. Holmes, 
kK. S. Sommerville, all 47; M. Roy, Max Becker, Arthur 
Owen, Herbie Collins, Douglas Boyce, Robert Stevenson, 


Alfred Kimker, all 802; Gene Steinback, 166. 


LOCAL NO. 205, GREEN BAY, WIS. 

In service: Dave Ackerson, LeRoy Ambrosia, Harold 
Brisk, Jack Browne, Harold Buckarma, Harold Dopkins, 
Raymond Dufeck, Merrill Guerin, Lawrence Haigh, Harold 
L. Jansen, Wm. johnson, Lyle Klaus, John A. Krause, 
Manny La Porte, Bob Le Claire, Dick Moger, Wm. Nichol- 
son, Clyde Plog, Robert B. Sheffers, James W. Skornicka, 
Norman Skornicka, Milton Steinke, James A. Weizenegger, 
Quentin Willems. 


LOCAL NO. 208, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New metnbers: Josephine Battle, Robert A. Brooks, John 
Leon Gardner, Geraldine Springs. 
Erased: Horace Henderson. 
Transfers issued: Seaborn Hill, Prentice Butler, Eugene 
H. Smith, Herbert Robinson, Hillard Lee Brown, Oectt 
Mallard, Edgar L. Brown, Armand Jackson, Charles T. 
Carrington, William Raby, Cleveland Nickerson, Clarence 
Brown, Johnny’ Board; Joe Marshall, Lindsley Holt, Floyd 
McDaniels, Willam Ward, Alphonso Thompson, Paul’ King, 
Coleman Hawkins,. Jimmie Woode,, Wm. Joseph. 
Transfers withdrawn: Edward Arnold, Lowel Pointer, 





Penny Ford Dunmore, Thos. N. Vouragas, Gene Koblen, 





Russell Proscope,.Charles Shavers, William Kyle, Spencer 
O'Neil, all 802. 

Transfers returned: Ernest Ashley, Debo Mills, Alfred 
Williams, William Joseph, ‘Johnny Long, Walter Bell, 
Huey Long, Hillard Leé~ Brown, Herbert Robinson, Paul 
King, Alphonso Thompson, Lowell Pointer, James Richard- 
son, William Ward. 

Transfer deposited: Elisha Head, Sub. 2. 

Erased: James Bottoms, Otis Brown, Thos. W. Brown, 
Emanuel Caldwell, Burns Catnpbell, Lee Collins, James 
Cosby, Arthur W. Crudup, Laura Crosby, Edw. C. Davis, 
Armand Ellison, Andrew Gardner, Russell Gillon, John 
Henley, Milton Hinton, Clifford E. Jackson, Wm. E. 
Jackson, Myrtle Johnson, James LaRue, Prebtice McCary, 
Clarence Mason, Dalton Nickerson, Maurice Rocco, Roose- 
velt Sykes,-Al. Washington, Sammy Yates. 

In service: Oliver Alcorn, James Aldridge, Nathaniel 
Atkins, Thomas H. Burapn, John Cameron, Gerald Casty, 
Julian Childers, George Dixon, Richard Dunlap, Edward 
DuVernay, Elga Edmonds, Jasper Edwards, David Harris 
Ellis, Carl (Kansas) Fields, Leonard Fields, Walter Fox, 
Andrew Harris, Thomas Helm, James: Howard, John W. 
Lewis, Oscar McCullers, Josep 34cLewis, Robert Marshall, 
Rudolph Martin, Walter (Fess) Moore, Arthur Lee O'Neil, 
Earl Payton, Ikey Perkins, Milton Price, James D. Richard- 
son, Thomas Scates, Edward Simpson, Henry Stewart, 
William A. Stewart, Curtis DuBoise Walker, Edward 
Walker, Milous Walker, Billy Ward, LeRoy Webb. 


LOCAL NO. 211, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
In service: Harry Cancglin, Richard J. Eppehimer, John 
A. Gerhart, LeRoy Hoffman, Kenneth Hoover, Jos. Sam 
Joseph, Linwood Keller, Michael King, Carl Lafferty, Jack 
Maloney, Ronald Neiman, Edwin Wagner. 


LOCAL NO. 212, ELY, NEV. 
New member: Ray L. Evans. 
Transfer deposited: Haydon Simpson, 104. 
Transfer withdrawn: Wm. E. Jones, 412. 
In service: Herbert Eddy. 

LOCAL NO. 218, MARQUETTE, MICH. 
New members: Alvin Salo, Donald Bath, Jack Boxer, 
Norman Johnson. 
Transfers deposited: 332; 

Swanson, 249. 
a withdrawn: Les Leach, 284; Wm. S. Baker, 


Stephen Stepheni, Walter 


Transfers issued: Wm. Lyons, Beatrice Chapman, Ben 
Schadney. 

Transfer returned: Wm. Evans. 

In service: Wm. Lyons. 

Resigned: Sidney Smith, Wm. Savola, Robert Wolf. 

Traveling members: Frank DeFiore, Don Palluconi, 
Joseph Cavalieri, Clayton Larson, Donald Baldrica, Ernest 
Tomassoni, Frank Corsi, Darrell King, Joe Giachino, Wally 
pegs Joey DeRidder, Arvid Anderson, Ewald Johnson, 
a . 


LOCAL NO. 220, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

New members: Amedee O. DeRose, Edwin L. Jerome, 
Bernard J. Riley, Joseph A. Veirner, Frederick Korona, 
Ronald Kochapski, Robert F, Pease, Victor Krazanowski, 
Archie B. Wilson, Henry J. Zaorski, Mary D. Savino 
Everett H. Sittard. : 

Resigned: Ferdinand A. Laprade. 


LOCAL NO. 224, MATTOON, ILL. 
New member: Janice E. Clawson. 
Transfers deposited: Leon L. Vogel, 786; Lester L. May- 
berry, 50. 
In service: Dale White, Harry J. Jewell. 


LOCAL NO. 228, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

New members: Theodore Bestervelt, Kenneth Drucken- 
brodt, Howard Seeley, Lawrence Wagar, James J. Price, 
Ted Fugmann, Jr., Newman Sanborn, Glenn Stannard, 
Ralph Wells, George T. Louthan, Marie McCarthy, Robert 
Hough, Frederick Plummer, Donald Turner, Wm. C. 
Mockbee, Clifford O'Rourke. 

Resigned: Homer Batterson, Gordon McKenzie, Stephen 
Liddicoat, Harwood Hass, John Rogers, Robert Seibert, 
Arthur Best. 

In service: John Gregg, Philip Reva, Karl Larson, Boyd 


Reifsnyder, Roy Hettinger, Rodney Hathaway, Robert 
Daugherty, Roy Williams, Robert Ives, Tom Johnson, 
William Hale, Robert Mickey, Donald Norton, Kenneth 


Kramb, Jack Foote, Tom Fulton, Wayne Storms, George 
Hall, Charles Daugherty, Richard Hast, Robert Warner, 
Charles Wilbur, Wm. L. Carman, Hugh Van Epps, Robert 
Pratt, Robért Davidson. 


LOCAL NO. 231, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Change in officers: Acting Treasurer, Louis H. Pero. 
New member: Louis Santos. 
In service: Louis E. Carvalho, Lawrence Dery, Bela F. 
McKenney, Jr., Antone Rose. 


LOCAL NO. 234, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New members: Gerald Zitser, Anthony Fraulo. 

Transfer deposited: Dave Ostrow, 802. 

Transfers issued: Wedo Marasco, Louis Oles, Dave Yud- 
kin (Hudkins), Fred U. Wetzler. 

Transfer withdrawn: Thelma Moore, 802. 

Resigned: Charlotte Beebe. 

In service: Leonard Belviso, Raymond Marasco, William 
M. McQueeney, Bernard M. Tessler, Edwin N. Thomas, 
Rudy Vallee. 

Traveling members: Hal McIntyre, 55; R. Poland, E. 
Szafranski, J. Emert, all 60; Louis Mucci, 78; D. Hurd, 
372; A. Mendelsohn, J. Hayes, L. Kinsey, H. Nelson, C. 
Willard, W. Rubenstein, V. Hamman, Gibeling, R. Tilken, 
J. Lathroy, J. Arnold, M. Crelo, L. Foreman, S. Kay, U. 
Traverssi, Tony Pastor, R. Grant, J. Morris, S. Anderson, 
Sy Baker, C. Trotta, L. Burness, Al Avola, Jos. Camilleri, 
Jr., M. Levine, J. Parnell, Edw. Rosa, L. Crepanze, Bob 
Asher, H. S. Nelson, C. S. Willard, C. Murphy, C. Leary, 
P. Puniglio, D. Hochstein, Sam Rosen, A. Bleyer; D. Le- 
winter, L. Sues, Art Horn, Johnny Mack (Permit), Tony 
Farrell, Harry DeCosta, Will Ward, all 802; Jos. DePaul, 
400; Sal Pastor, 499. 





LOCAL NO. 238, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Transfer deposited: Harold Joseph Cohen, 802. 


LOCAL NO. 240, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

New members: Harry L. Emerson, Jr. 

Resigned: William Brophy. 

In service: William E. Richmond, Aaron Nieman, John 
Mumma, David H. Hirsch, John Conway, Robert F. 
Glenny. 

Transfers deposited: Ray Rose, 73; Bob Justice, 10; John 
Mahoney, Bill Wright, Allen Ross, Allen Birnbaum, John 
Ridge, all 19; Bill Bauman, 89; Robert Kindred, 114. 

Transfers withdrawn: Carl Lorch, Robert Giddings, both 
26; Orville Yarnell, 339; James Markey, 34; Ottis Cooper, 
568; Ray Rose, 73; Paul Mood, 218; Bob Reid, 230: Bob 
Justice, 10. 

Traveling members: George Wettling, Marty Napoleon, 
Milton Fields, Allen Fields, Harry Sopp, Gabriel Gelinas, 
Marty Marsala, Bob Lord, Larry Hall, Charles Maxon, all 
802; John Frigo, Jim Bowen, both 10; Emile Rusinko, 484; 
Bob Clark, Chico Marx, both 47; Bernard Kessel, 649. 


LOCAL NO. 244, GLASGOW, MONT. 


Officers for year: President, Joe R. Durham; vice-presi- 
dent, Nell Helmer; secretary-treasurer, Ted Maxwell: ser- 
geant-at-arms, Edward Blankenburg; board miembers: Al 
Neiss, Kenneth Wiest, Harold Dehibom. 

New members: Viola Hill, Selmer Sampson. 

Resigned: Markuurite Rathje, Edwin Burton. 

Transfers issued: Earl Arnold, Dick Berget. 

In service: Melvin Wraalstad. 


LOCAL NO. 248, PATERSON, N. Jj. 


New members:. Harry A. Murphy, Henry N. Ferrando, 
Rosalie Vanderspiegel, John Kane, Theo. A. Lee, C. John 
Sotelus, Stanley Baldino, Louis Tedeschi, Samuel Pisano, 
Michael Verasco, Anthony Petrullo, Thomas Liberti. 

Erased: Anthony Manna, Charles S. Tallman. ‘ 

In service: Alfred La Vorgna, Matty,(Evans) Migliorino, 
Irving Greenstein, Tony Wyhopen, Matthew Sellitti, John 
A. Firrincieli, James Messina, Howell Reitz, Wilbur Cerny, 
Howard Schmidt, Robert Domenick. 

Applications: Frank Costa, Michael Verasco, Frank En- 
hoffér, Al Florian, Gabriel’ Lukas, Donald V. Schulster. 
_ Transfers cancelled: . Alfred Donato, Wm. Friedhoff, 

. Henry Pasuit, Frank Marconi, Phil Cenicola. 





William H, Smith, all 627; John Kirby, William Bailey, 


Letters issued: Anthony Petrullo, Theo. A. Lee. 
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Letter cancelled: Theo. A. Lee. 

Transfers deposited: Gladys .Mosier, Walter M. Powell, 
Al S. Kaye, Edgar Cannavaro, Elias Pinsker, Arthur Good- 
man, Max Tiff, Angelo, Zummo, Charles Evans, Rene 
Camaret, Pred Ghertler? Aathony Quartorolo, Joe (King) 
Nigro, Jack (Height) Mefzaicate, Chfarles Mangerino, An- 
thony A. Lubrano, Dot Denny, Danicl E. Negris, Emil 
Ottoveggio, Conrad De La Cruz, Pedro V. Quevala, Sim- 
plicio Quempo, Samucl W. Speedes, Jas. W. Tolliver, 
Junior Wral Dean, Maurice Browne, Robert Martin. 

Letter deposited: Pascale, Rizzo. 

Transfers issued: C. Jolin Sotelus, Edward Capitanelli, 
Dan Mooney, Fred Noble, Prank Staffa, Frank Falconieri, 


Matty Cortese, Claude Garreau, Jr., Vincent J. Rizzo. 
Transfers withdrawn: Gerard G. Pulver, Ira. Spector, 
Henry Pakaln, Paul E. Morsey, Charles Cohen, Alfred 


Holmes, Milton Bruck, Gladys Mosier, Buddy Boyer, Mat- 
thew Berkowitz, Nicholas De Pascale, Rene Camaret, Fred 
Ghertler,. Anthony Quartorolo, Charles Evans, Robert B. 
McGloam, Tomas R. Milian, Mary Tadler, Jeanne Tadlcr, 
Daniel E. Negris, Emil Ottoveggio. 

Letter deposited: Lynn lames. 


LOCAL NO. 249, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Transfers issued: Laverne Walters, Wally Swanson 
Cummins. 
Transfers deposited: Tony Brite, 195; Charles Storm, 575. 
In service: Etalo Rocconi, Calvin Eyers, Peter Cavalieri, 
John E. Orler; Marcus Douglas, Lawrence Ernst, Raymond 
Amicangelo, Albert, E. Agree, Louis Goffett. 


Bayne 


LOCAL NO. 257, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

In service: Wm. B. Burns, Bill Byrd, Abe Franklin, 
Ciarence Gorton, Charies B. Grant, Clinton Garvin, Rufus 
Harris, Charles Head, Marvin Hughes, Harry Kleespics, 
Ray Leatherwood, Louis Mertens, W. W. McLean, New- 
ton Richardson, Henry Stewart, Tommie Thompson, 
Robert Watts, Edward Weber, Neil Wright, Jr. 


LOCAL NO. 262, WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 

In service: Leo C. Beaudreau, Jos. P. Broccardo, Arthur 
E. Brunelle, Noel T. Cote, Arsene Dussault, Herve Mineau, 
Normand Mineau, Roland Pencook, Arthur R. Tetreault, 
James E. Walsh. 


LOCAL NO. 263, BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 

New members: Carl Shelton, Jack Bertrand, Mark Tap- 
scout. 

In service: Lawrence Frazier, Allan Lambourne, Calvin 
Mueller, Belton Stahlecker. 

Transfer withdrawn: Ted Haynes, 12. 

Withdrawn: Maynard Bangs. 

LOCAL NO. 265, QUINCY, ILL. 

New member: William Allen Beil. 

Transfers issued: Robert Crowley, Don Anderson. 

Transfer deposited: Evans Brown, 802. 

Transfers returned: Jo and Lee Walker, both 10. 

Traveling members: Carlos Molina Orchestra, Manny 
Praeger Orchestra, Freddie Nagel Orchestra, Bernie Cum- 
mins Orchestra, Al Graham Orchestra, Lang Thompson 
Orchestra; Carl Miller, 12; Jo and Lee Walker, both 10; 
Albert Horvath, 178; Joe Grey, 10; Marguite English, 802. 

In service: Chester Hoener. 


LOCAL NO. 267, FULTON, N. Y. 
In service: Tracy Bullard, Homer Ludington, Paul Re- 
beor, Stanley Bok. 
LOCAL NO. 269, HARRISBURG, PA. 
In service: Ed Bitner, Herman Bruce, D. S. Burd, Eric 


Evans, Dick Feeser, Paul Fisher, Al Gilbert, Jack Guist- 
white, Raymond Hartmann, Chet Howard, Paul Hunter, 
Ted Karhan, Frank Leoni, James Line, Glenn Long 


Herbert Curry, Sigfried DeAngelis, Frank Durborow, Jr., 
Edward Englehart, Cleo Lovejoy, Dick Moyer, Don Moyer, 
Bob McCurdy, James McHazel, Dave McNaughton, Cecil 
Oyler, Harry Oberholtzer, James Pennington, Moe Rosen 
berg, Carl Schindler, George Shaffer, Al Shirk, Robert 
Smith, Robert Suhr, Murray Swingley, George (Gork) 
Thomas, F. Unger, Robert Wagner, Harold Wolfe, Jack 
Woods. 


LOCAL NO. 274, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In service: James (Ike) Covington, Ellsworth R. Blake, 
Paul Kelsh, John Williams, George W. Ponder, Jr., Harry 
Polk, Leon H. Wright, Joseph Winston, Osborne Williams, 


Clifton Best, Bertram Hall 





LOCAL NO. 275, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
Change in officers: President, Philip Masi; vice-president, 
Al Skinner; treasurer, Rocco Mender; executive board, Wil- 
liam Aiello. 
In service: 
Mike Mariano. 


James DiSanto, Joseph Cox, John Ravese, 


LOCAL NO. 277, WASHINGTON, PA. 

In service: Kenneth Bryner, John Bongiovanni, Francis 
Boles, Leonard Coletta, Theodore Cook, Eddie Daloia, 
Lewis Alden Estes, Jr., Joe Gallo, Louis Garrone, Austin 
Knestrick, Weir Post, Louis Zuckett. 

LOCAL NO. 284, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 

New members: James Butler, Vincent Connor, Ernest 

Elk, Lola Hagerty, Fern Hansen, Clyburn Lovelace, Ernest 





Pratt, Oscar Ricchio, Frank Ricchio, David Ray, Edwin 
Svoboda, Herbert Swanson, Robert Vogel, James You- 
hourtjian. 


In service: Anthony Trotto, Harold Meyer. 


LOCAL NO. 286, TOLEDO, OHIO 
New members: Harold Dugan, Many B. Crawford. 
Transfer withdrawn: Milus Walker, 208. 
In service: James D. Wooding. 
New members: George Givens, Marybelle Shealcy, Harold 
J. Dugan. 
Transfer deposited: Wm. Cunningham, 814. 


LOCAL NO. 291, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
In service: Dave Fugazzotto, Ed Giammatco, Ted Sher- 
wood (Gottlieb), Eric Youngberg, Jr. 


LOCAL NO. 292, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


New members: John S. Schuster, Earl Fegou. 
Dropped: Danny Fiori, Roy Rapalyea. 
Resigned: Al Finsterbusch, Tom Ratchford, 
Whitehead, Carl Haderman, Lorio Guaspari. 
Transfer withdrawn: Wesley Day. 
Transfers issued: Mae Venziano, 
Wales, Wm. Wales. . 
In service: Leo Kurlander, Robert Kaine, John Traner, 
Otto Thompson, Eugene Joseph, Russel Mayes, Ken Eck- 
lind, Art Flower, Frank Colwell. 
LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

New members: David Kanei, Armand S. Ferri, Dorothy 
Toni) Jean Bayne, E. “Tex’’ Vardeman. : 
a I 2 issued: David Bryant, Morris Kirshbaum, Roy 
Haptonstall, Eddie Weingartner, George L. Johnson, J. J. 
Sailes, Ashur B. Sailes, J. L. Grant, Thomas Maxwell 
Davis, William B. Woodman, Ralph W. Hamilton, Tommy 
Chatfield, Roberta Jenkins. / 

Transfers cancelled: Ralph Fritz, Jr., 48; George Harold 


Donald 


Duane Horner, Verna 


Gillis, ‘50; Allan Haig, 146; Howard Nevens, 367; Max 
k, 802; Frank Mellinger, 73. 
Pirates deposited: Ray W. Harding 412; c. R 


. Robert Bleznicki, Cedric H. Spring, Edward F. 
gee 10; Fred Skinner, 767; Max Cramer, 167; Wil- 
liam C. Groom, 680; Les Baxter, Dave Coleman, Don E. 
Connolly, Josiah Waiwaiole, all 47; Joseph C. L. Kuni, 
480; Carlton Barbee, 771; Red Stanley, Edward R. Herm, 
Odie D. Neal, Wm. P. Early, Dusty Neely, all 47. 

Transfers withdrawn: Joe Holt, Allyn Roberts, Lee Pear- 
son, Arthur F. Stevenson, all 47; Ralph Evans, 678; Merle 
Carlson, 47; Max Cramer, 167; William C. Groom, 680; 
Les Baxter, Dave Coleman, Don E. Connolly, all 47; Karl 

, 14; Fred Jobelman, 99; Adolph Roth, 586. 

Erased: Harry Ralph Baker, Julie Cruze, Palmér Hakala, 
Larry Flores, William Gard, Jr.,° Phyllis Mae Garrett, 
Robby Ray Ivy, Stan Paschall, Richard B. Taylor. 

Dropped: Val Dage, Ed Finley, James Foley, Boyd 
George Dayton,. George -N.° Sorenson, Wi!- 
il!) Miller, Blaine Jones, Theodore K. Yap, Wil- 


LOCAL NO. 331, COLUMBUS, GA. 
New members: E. T. Mandella, Donald Wells NeSmith. 
Resigned: J. Henry Jones, Charles Dickinson. 


In service: Victor R. Robinson, R. G. Hill, Julian P. 
Mercer, W. M. Hill, Warren Clayton, Bobby Adair, Frank 
Frazier. 


LOCAL NO. 334, WATERLOO, IOWA 
In service: Robert McCabe, Russell Helling, Keith Bow- 
ers, Jim Shafer, Maurice Inlay, Elmer Bickford, M. 
Dickinson, Robert Mitze, Kay Kurly, Raymond Busching, 
Walter Kurth, Eddie Nutt, Leo Solt, Ted Conway. 


LOCAL NO. 340, FREEPORT, ILL. 
New members: Carl Selke, Jr., Alma C. Otto, Joe Fon- 
tana, Clifford Kincannon. 
Withdrawn: Ellis Stukenberg, Fred Smith, Margaret 
Bingham, Weldon Bennett, Lela L. Kerlin, Barbara Camp- 
bell, Robert Campbell, Hugh Phillips, Robert Engle, Edwin 
Booth. 


LOCAL NO. 399, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Robert R. 
Frank E. 


In service: 
George Jaffe, 
G. Christian. 


Steinhouser, Clyde H. Thompson, 
Clark, Charles D. Briggs, Luke 


LOCAL NO. 400, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Change in officers: President, George A. McGrath. 
New member; Arthur Perretta. 
Resigned: Lorraine Martineau. 
Transfers issued: Cynthia W. 
Irving: Hurwitz, Joseph Picciolo 
Transfer withdrawn: Bruno Schroeter. 
In service: W. W. Canfield, George 
Grant, Milton Lieberman, Larry Metter, 
Phillip J. Stock, Jr., Henry Zaccardi. 


Eddy, Stanley Freedman, 


D’Annolfo, Harry 
Louis Pedemonti, 


LOCAL NO. 411, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
In service: 


Kline, Jr. 


Angelo Borghi, James Horwath, Frederich 


LOCAL NO. 412, IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
New members: Blanche Hanson, Joseph Hocking, Louis 


Koeppen, Hosea Stout, Marvin Walker, Ray Wilkerson 
Withdrawn: Ralph Adams, Marcel Bird, Roberta Bird, 
Leland Dial, Maxinne Evans, Keith Hayball, Joel Hum- 


phries, Ezekial Mooney, Vern Taylor, Clark Hall. 


LOCAL NO. 423, NAMPA, IDAHO 
Transfer member: Benno Sarsky. 





LOCAL NO. 424, RICHMOND, CALIF. 
New members: George Embry, Robert Enos, Wm. Cor- 
bett, Richard Hill, James S. Geil, Jr., Ed. Rose 
Withdrawn: Oscar Franson, Irene Shelaren, 
George Francis. 
Dropped: H. Sumpter, T. Van Dusen, Val Servantes, 
Mike Riley, Roland Dragon. 


Ross Love, 


LOCAL NO. 432, BRISTOL, CONN. 
In service: Daniel Brederick, Fred Lackey, Emile Thie- 
rault. einst teal 

LOCAL NO. 436, LANSFORD, PA. 
In service: Jack Winters, Frank J. 
Kellchock, Francis Riorden, Michael O. 
beckey, Frank J. Nickels, Harry 
Harold Frace, Walter Bortnak. 


Stone, Joseph S. 
Preska, John Per- 
Newton, Paul Matejak, 


LOCAL NO. 439, BILLINGS, MONT. 
In service: Charles G. Ide, Kay Kayhill, Erhardt Clava- 
detscher, C. L. (Ace) Richardson, James R. Watson, Maxie 
N. Day. 


LOCAL NO. 443, ONEONTA, N. Y. 


In service: Chauncey House, Andrew 


Bard, Jr. 


Davis, Harry 


LOCAL NO. 447, SAVANNAH, GA. 
In service: Wallace Dexter Milligan, Henry Radford, 
Frances Waters, William Wolf, Richard B. Thomas, Ed 
ward T. Reed, Arthur E. Henry, Jr., David Odrezin. 


LOCAL NO. 460, GREENVILLE, PA. 


New member: Dale H. Johnston. 


LOCAL ‘NO. 463, LINCOLN, NEB. 
In service: R. J. Ashbaugh, Arthur 
Day, Allen Eugene Filsworth, Gaylord W. Feistner, K. R 
Halter, Ruben D. Haun, Earl Hill, Burton Howard, Paul 
Koenig, Clarence W. Schwartz, John L. Schwartz, Delbert 
Shroyer, Don Truesdell, Arnold Vogt, Louis Wilkins, 
Herbert Karl Witte, Wm. Woltemade. 


Anderson, David 


LOCAL NO. 487, BRAINERD, MINN. 
Transfers withdrawn: Cecil Hurst, Dean Nelson, Kenneth 
Ross, Leighton Johnson, Donald Gibbon, Emil Wefilen, 
Earl Grindler, Claire Morse, all 73. 


LOCAL NO. 4990, OWATONNA, MINN. 


In service: Hubert Rackwand, Burnett C. Denker, Sidney 
Wilker. 


LOCAL NO. 498, MISSOULA, MONT. 

New members: Ralph J. Hartse, James L. Raymer. 

Transfers issued: Arthur A. Tuttle, George E. Smith, 
Alan Merriam. 

Transfer cancelled: Marvin D. 

Transfer withdrawn: 

Resigned: Lucille Johnston, Reiny Kreis. 

In service: Robert Mitchell, James O. McGray, 
K. Nelson, Jack Wightman, George Midkiff. 


Muller, 653. 
Lyman Wood, 69. 


Harold 
LOCAL NO. 501, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


members: Virgil Criscola, Vera Strange, Fay 
Davenport, Sam Farmer, Wallace Fisher, Charles Herring, 


New 


Hershel Hauber, Frederic Lewis. 
Dropped: Johnnie Richards, Erle Stanton, Wm. L. 
Smith. 


Transfers issued: Roy Dorr, Herb McClarty. 
In service: Jimmie Lyford, Dean Lewis, Ambrose Locati, 
Tommy Marum, Gene Swant, Jack Sears, Homer Stewart. 


LOCAL NO. 502, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Traveling members: Wheeler Moran, 589; Bobby Smith, 
Nathaniel Alien, Renaul Jones, James Phipps, Joe Murphy, 
Wm. Anderson, Jessie Brown, Cornelius King, LeRoy Kirk 
land, Al Lucas, Norman Powe, Orlando Robertson, all 802; 
LeRoy Taylor, 24; Shirley Green, 767; Julius Watson, 543 
Jimmy Farmer, Charles David Seroggs, Walter Light, Jr., 
Jack Steinharter, all 721; Wm. Nicholas Joy, 161; James 
Shaddix, 200; Robert Hollowell, 130; Charles McCormish, 
Jr., 17; Ray Allen Brown, 515; Eddie Howith, 116; Pierre 
Antoine Pollet, 161; Bob Lusk, 165; Jack Sidney Cohen 
130. 


LOCAL NO. 507, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 

New members: Gene Caille, Robert Cohen, John Kolo 
skie, James (Red) Clarke, Anthony Vingle, Leon Vingle, 
Stanley Uscilowski, James Gilbert, Craig Stewart, Joseph 
Eates, Patsy Meffe, Junior Debolsky, Alex Catania, 
Shaffer, Frank Mascaro, Henry Godwin, George 
Perry E. Wilson. 

In service: Robert Barnes, Anthony DeRenzo. 


James 
Jeffers, 


LOCAL NO. 526, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
In service: A. Barbera, P. Blotner, F. Bonacolta, F. J. L. 
Borgers, R. Dox Cruger, P. Clemente, M. Freid, J. Hamill, 
R. Hermes, J. Morreale, P. Pashnick, D. Rigney, Wm. P 


Strange, E. Zeik, E. Wendelken, C. Mandell, T. D'Agos 
tino, J. Winograd, A. Caiola, Bob Willms, R. Dascenza, 
FE. Santeramo, Jack Sacks, H. Zinquist, W. Garrett, R 
Thoden, L. Locatelli, L. Fuhro, O. Rauch, Jr., F. Bag 
licri, V. Liberatore, Ed Hoffmann, R. Nutt, F. Bederka, 


N. Marano, V. Fuchsel, J. J. Powers, J. J. Isola, Ed S. 
Laroy, Carl Perkel, John Savage, R. VanGelder, Warren 
Oliver, Jack D'Agostino, Peter Limon. 





LOCAL NO. 532, AMARILLO, TEXAS 
New members: Jack York, John B. Bratcher, B. W. 
Jones, Jr., Charlie Fisher, Victor’ Williams, Joe Miller, 
R. W. Ragsdale, Jr., Charles L. Snure, Jack W. Boone, 
Prentice Sylvester, Bernard Thompson, |. B. Bennett, Phil- 
lip Kligman, W. L. Jenkins, H. K, Born, Guinn Johnson, 





In 

liom “we 
liam C. Warren, G. H. (Steve) Steventon, Harry V. Con- 
nie, Paul Vonasck, David Bowman, Jr., V. 


E. -Rosadé.Glen Brownc. 


Kuester, Doyle F. Greene, I. J. Carsey. 
Transfer members: Al Norton, F. 
Parsons. 

Resigned: W. L. 
Sullivan. 

In service: Ulie Baker, Billy Briggs, Tom Hawk, Elza 
Harter, Wilson Humber, Nisbet Noble, Pat Trotter, Felix 
Walker, J. S. Williams, Ed Armstrong, Mike Redwine, 
Reuben Arnold. 

Traveling members (orchestras): Anson Weeks, Henry 
King, Mike Redwine, Jack Teagarden, Ina Ray Hutton, Jan 
Savitt, Erskine Hawkins, Sternie Sternberg. 


LOCAL NO. 536, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Transfers issued: Alfred W. Meyer, Jimmy Johnson, Dan 
Edstrom, Paul Franklin. 
Transfers deposited: Charles 
Brown, 73; Guild Astor, 477; 
ter), .208. 

Resigned: Wm. Plantenberg, Bernice Proell, LeRoy Wilk- 
ins, Walter Birkeland. : 

In service: Ray Stibal, Henry Svoboda, Willard Anderson, , 
Oran Haggbloom, Karl Foote, Chris. Kober, Arnie Bine, 
Adrian Optiz, Byron Holtz, Cliff Beaulieu, Henry Butt- 
shaw, Ray Zanoa, Pat White, Kenneth Brey, Oliver Kerben, 
Edwin Bretz, Chester Heinzel, Ray Sleevi, Dick Martini, 
Wm. Gaulke, Stanley Zontek, Willard Conner, Ciarence 
Raasch, Clarence Soyka, Wm. Goblirsch, Herbert Jung, 
Donald Hall, Tom Pederson, Bob. Berglund, Fred Murphy, 
Donald Duea, Clarence Gertken, Wm. Sherin, Harry W. 
Torgerson, Norman Andert, Erwin Busch, Hermie Hochl, 
George Vranish, Rowland C. Anderson, Tom Gerberick, 
Ben Vono, Harold Meinke, LeRoy Wilkins, Harold Bach, 
Walter Birkeland. 


©. Cowan, Foy B. 
\ 


Hickerson, Wiley A. Walker, Gene 


Kimler, 513; Howard 
Theodore Weatherford (let- 


LOCAL NO. 541, NAPA, CALIF. 


In service: Stan Van de Mark. 


LOCAL NO. 549, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New member: Jacob W. Porter. 
Erased: Abraham Malloon, Jacob E. Holmes. 
In service: Calvin C. Farrar. 


LOCAL NO. 554, LEXINGTON, KY. 

In service: Damon Hart. 

Traveling members: Billy Shelton, Chuck Simon, Maurice 
Johnson, Eddie Melton, R. A. Hopper, Neal Bunn, all 200; 
Jimmy Bridges, Carter Van, both 257; Georgie Edwards, 
Gene Stiman, both 221; Sonny Dunham, Robert A. Bas- 
tien, Fred Otis, Leonard Mirabella, Robert Shevak, M. 
Ruffo, all 802; J. L. Montgomery, 291; Van C. Rasey, 
Joseph J. Koch, both 47; Frank Comstock, 325; Robert 
Farrington, 21; Karl Garvin, 257; Reid Tanner, 104; Joe 
Mack, 16; George Simms, 3; Don Tanner, 148; Fletcher 
Henderson, 802; Jimmy Murray, Walter Bennett, R. C. 
Hampton, Walter Harris, George Thomas, Ray Crawford, 
Grover Lofton, Bill McMahon, Bill Smalls, Linton Garner, 
Gordon Austin, Vernon Smith, all 471; William Allen, 242. 


LOCAL NO. 564, ALTOONA, PA. 


Change in officers: President, Karl F. Irvin; vice-presi- 
dent, Lewis Lastort. 


LOCAL NO. 567, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Transfer issued: Harold A. Carlson. 

Transfers deposited: Effie Kovar, L. L. Long, Marl 
Shanahan, Robert Hegg, Richard Hare. 

Transfer withdrawn: Gordon Reinhold. 

In service: Harold Schrieber, Stanley Kaplan. 

Traveling members: Al Menke, Johnny Glaser, Larry 


Glaser, Leon Ortyl, Fred Baranyai, Karl Orser, Paul Hos- 
tetler, Loren Helberg, Richard Steele, Claude Le Duc, Bob 
Bissell, all 477; Jimmy Gilbert, 405; Chuck Hall, Bob 
Dunlap, Joe Lux, Dick Fairbanks, Johan Hostetler, Cliff 
Block, Don Watts, Maynard Madson, Carrol Stephenson, 
Charles Stearn, Ervin Trisko, all 766; John A. Wilfahrt, 
Edna Istel, Hugo Hofmeister, Otto Hofmeister, Frank Hof- 
meister, Harold Anderson, Roy Boyl, Earl McNeal, Quen- 
tin Hartwick, all 30. 


LOCAL NO. 579, JACKSON, MISS. 
In service: T. W. 
Samuel B 
son, L. M. 
Mitt Evans, 


Alford, William Card, Lehman Engel, 
Galloway, Huron Hutcherson, Wm. R. Hutcher- 
Jiggetts, J. P. Varnado, Jr., Eugene J. Burnet, 
John Kendrick, William Killian. 


LOCAL NO. 583, WESTWOOD, CALIF. 
Transfer issued: Howard Taylor 
Transfers deposited: Louis Mills, Pearle Mills, both 113; 
Art Rowe, 112. 
In service: Treodore Rodgers. 
Withdrawn: Allen Buckner, Riley McComas. 


LOCAL NO. 592, CHARLEROI, PA. 
In service: Gus Kruell, Jr., Herbert Lichter, Elmer Mori, 


Ernest Dolfi, Aime Piot, Wm. White, Jas. McAdams, 
Johnny Pyle, Wm. Stewart, Julius Farkus, Mike Tobias, 
Fred Dryer, Wm. Robb, Frank Negleman, Tebar Adams, 
Francis Berrarducci, Martin Erickson, Frank Dellamalva, 
J. Tobias, B. Hassit, Ernest Sphar, Hershall McFeely, A. 
DiSantis, Jos. Bellisario, Lawrence Ferris, Chester Glinka, 
Chauncy Lively, Morice Lechien, Clair Rettstatt, Alvaro 
Romaldo, Harold Atkins, Jas. Connally, Wm. Dragan, 
Wayne Riley, A. Sismondo 


LOCAL NO. 596, UNIONTOWN, PA. 
New members: Giles Brent, James Hicks, Joseph Cataneo, 
James Davidson, Thomas George, Arthur Roman. 
Transfer issued: Vincent Salerno. 
In service: Bryant Artis, Steve Saporita, Alex Andy, 
Nello Groppi, John Martin, K. J. Dulaney. 
LOCAL NO. 603, KITTANNING, PA. 


In service: Jules Chauvaux, Mike Peteonchek, Jack Toy, 
Philip Euterline. 


LOCAL NO. 609, NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 

In service: Don Hopkins, Ray Percey. 

Transfer member: Rodney E. Wilson, 50. 

Traveling members: Tiny Little, Johnnie Norekog, both 
477; Steve McCauley, 230; Cliff Beard, 36; Emmett Walt- 
ers, 504; Ambros Meyer, 477; Kenney Moore, 536; Fred 
Brecklin, 46; Vern Mendenhall, 777; Elwin Sietsema, 536; 
Harry Collins, Bud Kelly, Fred Weatherby, Harland Paul- 
son, Charles Eddy, Loren Herrick, Jack Orlin Cozine, 
Byron Stocker, Robert Kampfe, all 777 








LOCAL NO. 616, SALINAS, CALIP. 


Change in officers: Virgil McAllister, president and busi- 


ness agent; Harry H. Judson, secretary-treasurer. 
LOCAL NO. 622, GARY, IND. 
Resigned: St. Clair Adams, Claude Arthur, Jonathan 


Crowell, Wallace Hayes, Sebastian Mitchell,’ Lotus Perkins, 


Jesse Swearinger, Edward Smith, Wm. Samuel, Edward 
Williams 

Erased: Eddie Wilson, Tommy Goodson, Jesse Hart, 
Fred Riggins, James Scoggins. 

In service: Joe Adams, Booker Beckwith, Wilfred 


Jackson 


LOCAL NO. 638, ANTIGO, WIS. 
Transfer issued: George Stauner. 
In service: Roland Albrecht. 


LOCAL NO. 672, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Change in officers: Secretary, Anita Garnick. 


Application: William August Goodman 
In service: Ed Garnick 
Delegate to Central Labor Council: Ralph E. Graham. 


LOCAL NO. 696, GLEN LYON, PA. 

In service: Anthony P. Piasecki, Delbert Cragle, Frank- 
lin Hill, Joseph M. Yash, Peter Zlonkiewicz, Luther Kem- 
rite, Charles Sherbin, Willard Ginter, Henry Waiter, Jack 
Rawe, Henry J. Bezdziecki, Joseph Kurka, Edward H. 
Goralski, Joseph Petro. 


LOCAL NO. 766, AUSTIN, MINN. 
Traveling members: Jerry Dostal, Charlie Kolpek, LeRoy 





Transfers issued: Billy Hunter, D. C. Humber, Harlen 


| 
wich, 437; Billy Simpson, 565; Pep Jobinson, 699; [ej 
ton Berg, Floyd Wright, Paul Pierson, Lawrence 

berg, all 567; Effie Kovar, 490: Scott Fritz, 
Stien, 557; Jess Armstrong, Harlan Erickson, 
seth, Alvin Hellie, all 567; Al Menke, Johnny Gtaser, Leon 
Ortyl, Larry Glaser, Fred Baranyai, Karl Orser, Pay] Hos. 
tetler, Lorin Helberg, Richard Steele, Claude LeDuc, Jimmy 
Gilbert, Bob Bissell, all 477; H. Laeffelmacher, Charlie 
Adams, Elmer Scheid, Kenneth Rackvan, Russel 
hvefner, Albert Ries, all 513; Joe Busch, Ellsworth Wa 
Walter Sigal, all 73; Virgil Wagner, 477; Don Strickland. - 
30; Fred Frackeke, 490; Cornie Ries, 513; John Baker, 77. 
Merrill Averill, 686; Gilbert Barak, Milton Ekmke, both 
477; Marlin Teske, 490; Robert Bauman, 469; Ear] Wieb- 
becke, Herbert Molter, Edward Fink, Frank Kolpek all 
334; Dennis Drazkowski, 453; John Sayer, 651; Cec Turner 
567; Huck Shaffer, Gordon Koch, Harley Harton, Rollie 
Moorhouse, Don O'Neil, all 230; Bill Kratz, 574; Cleo 
Pyle, 230; Jan Garber, Frank Fleming, Milton Berry, 
Ford, Laurence Owen, all 10; Hugo D' Ippolito, 
Monsch, both 802; Bill Kleeb, 99; Loren Holding, 47; 


John 
Paul 


Smith, 101; Maurice Winter, 368: Frank Bettencourt, 153: 
Doc Lawson, Kenneth Noble, both 176; Don Couch, f 
Jack Kilner, 17; Jack Lester, 271; Gordon Reinhold, 798. 


Donald Hay, Robert Hay, both 450; Clyde Lucas, Adrian 
Tei, Donald Long, Harry Davis, Teddy Schulman, Lyn 
Lucas, Bob Powell, Charles Harris, Nelson Brodbeck, Bert 
Blake, all 802; Carl Berg, 60; Louis Politi, 223; 

Ebberts, 60; Andrew Moloney, 2; Lee Knowles, 162; Lee 
Barron, Ben Pugsley, Jerry Andrews, John Stephens, Mil- 
ton Minor, Carm Holland, Dale Hoatz, Merrill Huskey 
all 777; John Wellman, 94; Clifford Mollert, 602; Roy 
Lebens, 73; Carroll Stephenson, 766; Mabel Kelso, John 
Degan, John Brunstein, Jack Withers, Earl Cawley, Clyde 
Saultanis, John Johnson, all 230; Ted Johnson, Ethel 
Johnson, Evan Policoff, Leslie Osell, all 73; Erv. Allen, 766. 
Wesley Schmidt, Fritz Rygh, Joseph Scheid, Lewis Olson 
Leonard Wolff, Shirley Booen, Art Meuser, all 567; Les 
Hartman, George Timm, Eddie Anderson, Ernest Link 
Kenneth Shepard, Justin Perkins, all 334; Lynn Kerns, 
Frank Van, Merle Malherek, all 477; Clarence Benike, 
73; Jimmie Ellis, 200; Dale Anderson, 230; John Gillrup, 
453; Carl Reinhard, 574; Harry Ellis, 693; Robert Peter. 
son, 64; Frank Uhlig, 651; Lloyd Nelsen, 567; Garnett 
Schlottman, Dorothy Schlottman, Frederick Fritsche, all 
73; Thomas Stibal, 602; Gordon Schlottman, 536; Leonard 
Wavrin, 490; Myer Jacobs, 73; L. Bennett, F. Evangelist 
Dan Hammond, Lark Merryman, Bob Boemeke, Joel 
Johnson, Merlin Linquist, Blaine Frickel, Bill Simpson 
all 437; Jess Armstrong, Harlan Erickson, Irene Ramseth, 
Alvin Hellie, all 567; Don Gatrelle, 137; Peter Eilendson, 
20; Russell Heinze, 265; Paul Morris, 674; Ward Saylor, 
230; Lloyd Waddingham, 334; James Hobbins, 30; Don 
Quinn, 73; Joe Frisko, 536; Leighton Berg, Floyd Wright 
Cecil Turner, Lawrence Malmberg, all 567: Effie Kovar, 
490; Merlin Steen, 557; Scott Fritz, 453; Paul Donnelly, 
334; L. C. Haskell, L. O, Wells, H. G. Anderson, 0. J, 
Probart, Wallace Santo, M. E. Niggeler, all 477. 

_In service: James Bobbitt, Frederick Fenton, Jack Mor- 
rison, Leslee Lorenzen, Chester Rush, Ray Stolzenberg 
Marvin Thorsness. ; 


LOCAL NO. 771, TUCSON, ARIZ. 

New members: Leonard Sharman, Thomas Durazo, Billy 
Bigglestone, Sonya Yarr. 

Transfers issued: Manny Matas, Carlton Barbee, Harp 
Myers. 

Transfers deposited: Victor Chesman, 427; J. R. Wing 
353; Arthur B. Hogle, Duane B. Hogle, both 380; Blaine 
W. Johnson, 25; Russell Canham, 223; Barbara Marshall, 
137. 


Traveling members: Jimmie Grier Band. 
In service. Norman Michea, Joe D. Mansfield, Robert 
Marquis, G. H. Steventon. 


LOCAL NO. 802, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New members: Anthony Acquaviva, John H. Ashton, 
Elmo Barnay, Robert Barron, Gloria D. Becker, Edwyn 
Bennett, Cherney Berg, John D. Bischof, John D. Bona- 
fede, Edward V. Bonnemere, Edward W. Bourne, Joseph 
Brandfon, Jess C. Brown, Anthony Civitillo, Nicholas A, 
Clesi, Ralph Cooper, William Fred Costa, Andre B, 
Damiani, Glauco D'Attili, Leonard De Paur, Joseph Dis- 
kint, Norman Dolin, Charles F. Douglas, John F. Duke, 
Bill Richards Dunk, Ruth M. Edwards, F. M. Eisenberg, 
Michael Fireisky, Muriel Fischer, Martin Flachsenhaar, 
Suzette Forgues, Irving Frank, Eva Franklin, Lillian V. 
Franklin, Leo Geneovese, Frank Gittelson, Eugene Clad- 
stone, Bill Goldberg, James Goldrick, Sebastian Grassi, 
Julius Gubenko, Cary Curciullo, Leonard Hambro, Martin 
Hausman, Robert E. Heller, Belle Irwin Isaacs, Chuck 
Jagelka, Helen Janov, Frank Kiernan, Allen L. Kimmel, 
Own Klein, Milton Krasny, Arthur Kubey, John A. Lam- 


bert, Herbert M. Lane, Charles Libove, Huey Long, 
Arthur Lopez, Gerald C. Maas, Thomas Mack, Jose L. 
Mangual, Donald G. Martin, Rodger Mendez, Milton 


Mesirow, Anthony Messano, O. Paul Milde, Olivette Mil- 
ler, Barbara Moore, Fernando Morrone, Byrl L. Neff, 
Seymour Ovryn, Vincent Owcharsky, Henry Pensis, Henry 
M. Perry, Melba Pope, Edmund J. Porray, Mildred Post, 
Paul Powell, Margaret W. Powers, Seymour Press, Peter 
R. Pugliese, Joseph E. Reinman, Charles Revere, Joe Ric- 
citelli, Josef Rosanska, Israel Rubinstein, Frank C. Ruiz, 
Sante S. Russo, Morton Saroff, Boris Schapiro, Jean Berger 
Schlossberg, Leon Seidner, Raymond Siegel, Milton Silver- 
berg, Maurine L. Smith, James S. Solar, Joseph Solga, 
Helen T. Stanstill, Michael A. Stio, Mary Louise Strong, 
Peter Tana, Diana Thomas, Joseph Title, Pedro V. Vargas, 
Beatrice Vogel, Frank Warren, Susanna M. Wietsma, S. 
Virginia Wilkinson, Melvin Zelnick, Leon Zuckert. 

Erased: John Alston, Philip L. Bodner, Paul Collins, 
George Henry, Ernest Hughes, Donald McGrane. 

Membership terminated: Joseph Bruno, Benny Carter, 
Angelo Ferdinando, Max Hufjay, Lester Kosarin, Maurice 
Shrowski. 

Transfers deposited: Rommy Allison, 288; Roy H. Ander- 
son, 9; Anthony Aspen, 1; Andrew J. Bagni, 9; Norman 
Bercalo, 5; Nick Bertucci, 9; Albert Bianchi, 420; Thomas 
H. Black, 399; Andy Blaire, 5; Art Blakey, 471; Claude 
Bowen, 199; Douglas Boyce, 809; Eugene L. Brown, 499; 
Betty Brun, 85; Maceo Bryant, 535; Dominick Buono, 47; 
Ralph Burns, 9; Edw. Clearwater, 215; Gene Corcoran, 
117; Marshall Cram, 424; John Cress, 10; Willard Cilley, 
47; Nathaniel Currier, 378; Gail Curtis, 198; Arthur Ded- 
rick, Albert Drottin, both 9; Joe Duren, 4; H. L. Elsner, 


10; Alex Esposito, 5; Virgil Evans, 694; Guy Farnsworth, 


159; Carl Fogelman, 261; Stanley Freeman, 400; Robert 
Funk, 7 Claude Garreau, 248; Dominick Geraci, 10; 
Wm. Guterson, 47; Harry Harris, 515; Gerald Heffren, 


129; Wm. Helgert, 10; C. K. Hersey, 66; Belford Homes, 
Edmund Horn, both 47; Marjorie Jackson, 6; Harry James, 
147; R. F. Kerpays, 10; John W. King, 3; A. J. Kinker, 
Eugene Kuich, both Jack Laird, 75; Claude Lakey, 
464; Dan Lapin, 10; Albert Lerner, 4; Wm. S. Lewis, 535; 
Kline Locker, 86; Albert Lorello, 223; Austin Mack, 10; 
Wolfgang Martin, 40; John P. Martone, 16; Walt McGuf- 


fin, 5; Earl Miller,, 814; Darwin Morwitz, 661; Morton 
Nathan, Robert Nichols, both 9; Louis Oles, 234; Stewart 
Olsen, 10; Louis Parisotto, 307; Leonard L. Polow, 21; 


Elliot L. Pratt, 535; Boyd Raeburn, 10; Harry Rodgers, Jr., 
Benj. Rubin, both 9; Simon V. Sadoff, 526; Irving Sarin, 
214; George Schwartz, 9; Michael Scrima, 60; Bobby Se- 
ville, 14; Karme Shakra, 349; Clarence Shank, 223; Robert 
Sheble, 77; Melvin Sibulkin, 349; Art E. Snith, 625; S. K. 
Somerville, 47; C. T. Strickland, 332; Zigmund Talent, 9 
Thurman Teague, 10; Georgia Templeton, 5; Steve Tes- 
sitore, 85; Charles Thompson, 767; Wm. Thompson, 41]; 
Nicholas Travis, 77; Ernest Trutman, 535; Tommy Tucker, 
14; John Turnbill, Benedict Wastodero, both 9; Howard 
L. Wellman, 47; Mary Lou Williams, Edgar Willis, Or 
lando Wright, all 471; Vicki Zimmer, 75. 

Transfers Acquarolo, 234; Norman 


Bercalo, 5; Art Blakey, 471; Andy Blare, 5; Joe E. Borje, 


withdrawn: Andre 


216; Gordon Boswell, 47; Claude Bowen, 199; Dominick 
Buono, 47: Rozelle Claxton, 208; Gene Corcoran, 117; 
Marshall Culley, 47; Fair Weing, 208; Guy Farnsworth, 


159; George Faye, 47; Fred Filippene, 545; Walter Fuller, 
208; Morris Grodman, 149; Alfred WHoresch, 4; Harry 
James, 147; Edwin Johnson, 2-8; Sam Koki, 47; Eugene 
Kutch, 62; Claude Lakey, 464; Albert Lerner, 4; Jos. 
Marshall, 208; Richard Monson, 47; Mary Osburn, 229; 
Carl Perkel, 526; Ralph Pfiffmer, 47; Harry Rodgers, 9 
Michael Scrima, 60; Thurman Teague, 10; Jimmie Wilkins, 
89; Mary L. Williams, Edgar Willis, both 471; Robert 
Sheble, 77; Ray C. Suns, 677; Art Smith, 625; Nicholas 
Travis, 77; Quinn Wilson, 208; Orlando Weight, 47. 

Transfers revoked: Eddie Bert, 665; Sal Dottore, Heary 
Kohout, both 4; Charles Savona, 248; Philip Washington, 
5; Louis L. Winnik, 561; Edw. Urydallis, 46. 

Resigned: Phyliss Barry, Walter Bennett, Fred De Blast 
Joel Friedman, Igso Geffen, Moe Lewis, Henry R. Robins, 





Wilkins, Walter Birkeland, Harlen Wegner, Grace Swo- 
boda, Gorin Schlottman, all 536; Donald Gatrelle, 137; 
Russell Heinze, 265; Paul Morris, 574; Lloyd Wadding- 
ham, 334; Peter Erlendsen; 20; Ward Saylor, 230; James 
Hobbins, 30; Duane Anthony, 75; Paul Lenk, 137 L. Ben- 
nett, F. Evangelist, Dan Hammond, Lark Merryman, all 
437; Bob Boemecke, 334; Blaine Frickel, 114; Merlin Ling- 


Joseph | 








Schaefer, Marie Muriel Schaefer, Dave Yudkin. 
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PARKS, BEACHES and | 


GARDENS | 
tle Gardens, Youth, Inc., | 
Coe oprietors, Detroit, Mich. — 


Madison Gardens, 
Flint, Mich. | 

Midway Park, Josep. Paness, | 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Rainbow Gardens, A. J. Voss, 
Megr., Bryant, Iowa. 

Sni- -A- ‘Bar Gardens, 
City, Mo. 

Sunset Park, Baumgart Sis- 
ters, Williamsport, Ey 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Car- 
penter, Mer., Flint, “Mich. 

Woodcliff Park, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 
INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 

HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabetically 
arranged in States, Canada 
and Miscellaneous 


ALABAMA 


Kansas 





Auburn: 
Frazier, Whack 
Birmingham: 
Sellers, Stan 
Tuscaloosa: 
Masonic Hall (Colored), 
Joe Baker, Manager. 
ARIZONA 
Phoe 
homaile? s Catering Co. 
Murphy, Dennis K., 
The Ship Cafe. 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr. and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Ship Cafe, The, Dennis K. 
Murphy, Owner. 
Taggart, Jack, Mgr., Orien- 

tal Cafe and Night Club. 


ARKANSAS 


Owner, 


Eldorado: 
Shivers, Bob 
Hot Springs: 
Sky Harbor Casino, Frank 
cCann, Manager. 
Little Rock: 
Bass, May Clark 
Bryant, James B. 
DuVal, Herbert 
Oliver, Gene 
Mountain Home: 
Robertson, T. 
Rodeo, Inc. 
Texarkana: 
Grant, Arthur 


CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield: 

Charlton, Ned 

Cox, Richard 
Benicia: 

Rodgers, Edw. T. 
Covina: 

Broadwell Studios, Inc. 
Galt: 


E., Robertson 


Sparks, James B., Operator, 
Spanish Ballroom. 
Hollywood: 
Cohen, M. J. 
Dempster, Ann 
Hanson, Fred 
Maggard, Jack 
Morton, 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Wright, Andy, 
Company. 
Los Angeles: 
Anderson, John Murray, 
and Silver Screen, Inc. 
Bonded Management, Inc. 
Brumbaugh, C. E., Prop.. 
Lake Shore Cafe. 
Hanson, Fred 
Maggard, Jack 
Newcorn, Cecil, 
Paonessa, Ralph 
Sharpe, Helen 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
Manteca: 
Kaiser, Fred 
Oakland: 
De Azevedo, Suares 
Fauset, George 


Oroville: 

Rodgers, Edw. T., 

Grove Ballroom. 

Palm Springs: 

Hall, Donald H. 

Sacramento: 

Cole, Joe 

Lee, Bert 

nm Francisco: 

Bramy, Al. 

Kahn, Ralph 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Tenner, Joe (Hennery) 
he Civic Light Opera 
Committee of San Fran- 
cisco, Francis C. Moore, 
chairman. 

Stockton: 

Sharon, S. 

Sparks, James B., Operator, 
Spanish Ballroom, resid- 
ing in Stockton. 

allejo: 

Rendezvous Club, Adeline 
Cota, Owner, and James 
O’Neil, Manager. 

reka: 


Attraction 


Promoter. 


Palm 


Legg, Archie 
co 
tiene LORADO 


Yohe, AL 
Grand Junction: 
Burns, L. L., 
Opers., 
room. 
Manitou: 
Hellborn, Louis 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford: 

Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
aplan, Yale 
ay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
ep Joseph 

Shayne, Tony 
ritain : 

5 A Station WNBC. 

ew Haven: 


and Partners, 
Harlequin Ball- 


Nixon, E. C., 
nee Promoter. 
Waterbury : ae 


DELAWARE 
Lewes: 
Riley, J. Carson 
Wilmington: 
Chippey, Edward B. 
Crawford, Frank 


Johnson, Thos. “Kid” 
Kaye, Al. 
FLORIDA 
Coral Gables: 


Hirliman, George A., Hirli- 
man Florida Productions, 
Inc. . 

Hallandale: 

Singapore Sadie’s 

Jack_onville: 

Sellers, Stan. 

iami: 

Alexander, Chester 

Donaldson, 

Evans, Dorothy, Ine, 

Miami Beach: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Res- 
taurant. 

Davie, Willie, Owner, 
Rockland Palace. 

Hume, Jack 

Galatis, Pete, Mgr., Inter- 
national Restaurant. 

Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leve- 
son, Owner. 

Orlando: 

Feehan, Gordon F, 

Wells, Dr. 

St. Petersburg: 

Barse, Jack 

Sarasota: 

Louden, G. S., Manager. 
Sarasota Cotton Club. 

Tampa: 

Junior Woman’s Club 

Pegram, Sandra 

West Palm Beach: 

North, Jemes 

Smith, Carl 

Walker, Clarence, Principal 
of Industrial High School. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: 

Atlanta Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Howard Patilla, Pres. 
Herren, Charles, Herren’s 

Evergreen Farms Supper 
Club. 
Augusta: 


Garden City Promoters 


Minnick, Joe., Jr., Minnick 
Attractions. 
Neely, J. W., Jr. 
Savannah: 
Hotel DeSoto Bellmen’s 
Club. 
Valdosta: 
Wilkes, Lamar 
Vidalia: 


Pal Amusements Co. 


IDAHO 
Lewiston: 


Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
Birk’s Superb Beer Co. 
Club Plantation, 
Ernest Bradley, Manager; 
Lawr. Wakefield, Owner. 


Davis, Wayne : 
Eden Building Corporation 


411 Club, The, 
lley Kelly, Owner. 

Fine, Jack, Owner, “Play 
Girls of 1938.” 

Fr a ald, P. M., Manager, 
Grand Terrace Cafe. 

Fox, Albert 

Fox, Edward 

Gentry, James J. 

Glucksman, E. M., Broad- 


way on Parade. 
Markee, Vince 
Novask, Sarge 
Quodbach, Al, 
Rose, Sam 
Sipchen, R. J., Amusement 
Co. 
Sistare, Horace 
Stanton, ser npy e 
Stoner, Harla 
Tafian, Sw oly ‘Platinum 
Blond Revue. 
Tafian, Mathew, 
tions of 1941. 
Thomas, Otis 
East St. Louis: 
Davis, C. M. 
Effingham: 
Behl, Dan 
Fox Lake: 
Meyer, Harold, Owner, 
Cedar Crest Pavilion 
Freeport: 
Hille, Kenneth & Fred 
March, Art 
Galesburg: 
Clark, Horace G. 
Kankakee: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, 
Prop., Dreamland. 
LaGrange: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club of LaGrange 
High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 


“Tempta- 


Peoria 

Betar, Alfred 
olo: 

Clem, Howard A. 
Quincy 


Hammond, W. 
Vincent, Charles E. 
Springfield: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
Sterling: 
R. W. 


Flock, 
INDIANA 


Evansville: 
Fox, Ben 

Fort Wayne: 
Fisher, Ralph L. 
Mitten, Harold R., Man- 

ager, Uptown Baliroom. 

Reeder, Jack 

Gary: 

Dunbar Club, 
Richard Bryant 
Gentry, James J. 

, Indianapolis: 
Dickerson, Matthew 





rwin, Wm. .J. 
Fitzgerald, J jack - 


‘Dickerson Artists’ Bureau 


Kane, Jack, Mgr., Keith 
Theatre. 
Richardson, Vaughn, Pine 


Ridge Follies. 

Marion: 

Horine, W. S. 

Idle Hour Recreation Club 

Mishawaka: 

McDonough, Jack 

Rose Ballroom 

Welty, Elwood 

Rome City: 

Kintzel, Stanley 

South Bend 

DeLeury - - Reeder Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

Vincennes: 

Vachet, Edward M. - 


IOWA 
Audubon: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Hollenbeck, Mrs. Mary 
Bryant: 
Voss, A. J., Mar., 
Gardens. 
Cedar Rapids: 
Alberts, Joe, Mgr., Thorn- 
wood Park Ballroom. 
Jurgensen, 
Watson, N. C. 
es Moines: 
Hughes, R. E., Publisher, 
Iowa Unionist. 
LeMan, Art 
Young, Eugene R. 
Eagle Grove: 
Orr, Jesse 
Iowa City: 
Fowler, Steve. 
Marion: 
Jurgensen, F. H. 
Ottumwa: 
Baker, C. G. 
Ray, 


Wheatland: 
Griebel, 
Alex Park. 
KANSAS 


Rainbow 


Manager, 


Kansas City 
White, x Cordell 
Leavenworth: 
Phillips, Leonard 
anhattan: 
Sandell, E. E., Dance Pro- 
moter. 
Stuart, Ray 
Salina: 
Apt, Johnny 
opeka: 

Breezy Terrace, Pete Grego, 
Manager. 
Grego, Pete, 
Terrace. 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso- 

ciation. 
Wichita: 
Bedinger, John 
Lane, Rudolph. 
Over Flow Club, 


Mer., Breezy 


Fred Clem- 


ons and H. E. ‘‘Whitey” 
Clinton, Managers. 
KENTUCKY 
Hopkinsville: 
Steele, Lester 
Lexington: 
Hine, Geotes H., Operator, 
Halcyon ll. 


Montgomery, Garnett 
Wilson, Sylvester A. 
Louisville 
Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 
Greenwell’s Nite Club. 
Greyhound Club 
Norman, Tom 
Offutt, L. A., Jr. 
Shelton, Fred 
Walker, Norval 
Wilson, James H. 
Middlesboro: 
Green, Jimmie 
Paducah: 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
License 2611. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 

Mitchell, A. T. 
Shreveport: 

Adams, E. A. 

Farrell, Holland 

Hosier, Ww. 

Reeves, Harry A. 

Williams, Claude 


MAINE 
Portland: 
— ae John P. 


Sanford: 
Parent Hall, E. L. Legere, 
Manager. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Alber, John J. 
Andre, Thomas 
Continental Arms, Old Phil- 
adelphia Road. 
Delta Sigma Fraternity 
Demley, Emil E. 
Earl Club, Earl Kahn, Prop. 
Erod Holding Corporation, 


Booker’s 


Lipsey, J. C. 
Mason, Harold, Proprietor, 
Club Astoria. 


New Broadway Hotel 
Bethesda: 
Hodges, Edwin A. 
Turners Station: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., 
Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 
Demeter Zachareff Concert 
Management. 
Grace, Max L. 
Jenkins, Gordon 
Lossez, William 
Paladino, Rocky 
Sullivan, J. Arnold, Book- 
er’s License 150. 
Cambridge: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Danvers: 
Batastini, 
Fitchburg: 
Fitchburg Sports Arena, 
Henry Bolduc, President. 
Holyoke: 
Levy, Bernard W., Holyoke 
Theatre. 
Lowell: 
Porter, R. W. 


Nantasket: 


Eugene 


New ‘Bedford: 


Pearl, Morey 
3A Manor, ee known 
as Popeye's 7 Morey 


ar 
South Weymouth: 
Colonial Inn, 
Thomas Smith, Manager. 


MICHIGAN 
Bath: 


Terrace, The, Park Lake 
Battle Creek: 

Magel, Milton 

Bay City: 

Alpha Omega Fraternity 
Niedzielski, Harry 
Walther, Dr. Howard 


De oit: 

Advance Theatrical Opera- 
tion Corp., Jack Broder, 
President. 


Ammor Record Company 
Berman, S. R. 
Bologna, Sam,. 

Imperial Club. 
Bommarito, Joe. 
Cavanaugh, J. J., Receiver, 

Downtown Theatre. 
Downtown Casino, The 
Malloy, James 
O'Malley, Jack 
Paradise Cave Cafe 
Schreiber, Raymond, Own- 

er and Operator, Colonial 

Theatre. 

Flint: 
Carpenter, E. M., Manager, 

Terrace Gardens. 
Godfrey Brothers, includ- 

ing Eldon A. Godfrey. 
et ee William 
Grand Rapids: 

Huban, Jack 
Lansing: 

Hagen, Lester, Manager, 

Lansing Armory. 

Metro Amusement Co. 

Norris, Elmer, Jr., Palomar 
Ballroom. 

Tholen, Garry 

Wilson, L. E. 

McMillan: 

Bodetto, Clarence, Manager, 

Jeff's. 


Menominee: 

Doran, Francis, Jordan Col- 
lege. 
Montague: 
Rochdale 

Norway: 
Valencia Ballroom, 
Zadra, Marager. 

Round Lake: 
Gordon, Don S., Manager, 
Round Lake Casino. 


MINNESOTA 

Alexandria: 

Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 

Bemidji: 

Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 

Caledonia: 

Elton, Rudy 

Fairmount: 

Graham, H. R. 

Garden City: 

Conkling, Harold C. 

Gaylord: 

Green, O. M. 

Grand Rapids: 

Watton, Ray, and Rainbow 
Club. 


Inn 


Louis 


Hibbing: 
Pitmon, Earl 
uverne: 
Bennett, J. W. 

Owatonna: 


ee Clarence R., Box 


452. 
Smith, Mr , A 
pringfield: 
ee oO. M. 
St. Cloud: 
Genz, Mike 
St. Paul: 
Fox, S. M. 
Winona: 
Czapiewski, Harry J., 
pub yl Manhattan ‘Night 
ub 


MISSISSIPPI 
Greenville: 
Pollard, Flenord 
Jackson: 
Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau: 
ilkison, Lorene 
we Club 
Cedar Cit 
Subilee Village 
Kansas City: 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Fox, S. M. 
Holm, Maynard G. 
Lucile Paradise Nite Club, 
Sam D. and Lucille Webb, 
Managers. 
Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Watson, Charles C. 
Lebanon: 

ee Frank 
Mexi 

Gilbert, William 
North Kansas City: 

Cook, Bert, Manager, Ball- 

room, Winnwood Beach. 

Rolla: 

Shubert, J. S. 
St. Joseph: 

Thomas, Clarence H. 
St. Louis: 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

Johnson, Jesse 
Sikeston: 

Boyer, Hubert 


MONTANA 
Forsyth: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 
Columbus: 
Moist, Don 
Grand Island: 
Scott, S. F. 
Kearney: 
Field, H. B., Manager, 
1733 Club. 
Lincoln: 
Johnson, Max 
Omaha: 
Davis, Clyde E. 
Omaha. Credit 
Breakfast Club. 


NEVADA 
Ely: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby, Chicken 
hack. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Whitefield: 
Newell, 


Women’s 


H. A, Newell's 








Harding, Howard 





Sheppard, J. K. 


NEW JERSEY 
Arcola: 


a: 
Corriston, Eddie 
White, Joseph 


Atlantic wo 
Atlantic City fee League 

Jones, J. Pau 

Larosa, Tone 

Lockman, Harvey 

Atlantic Highlands 

Kaiser, alter 

Bloomfield: 

Brown, Grant 

Camden: 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson 
Lessy and Victor Potam- 
kin, Managers. 


Clifton: 

Silberstein, Joseph 'L., and 
Ettelson, Samuel. 
Eatontown: 

Scheri, Anthony, Owner, 

Dubonette Room. 


Arthur, Manager, 
Hotel Plaza. 

a ry 

The Chatterbox, Inc., Ray 


Newark: 

Clark, Fred R. 

Kruvant, Norman 

N. A. A. C, P. 

Robinson, Oliver, Mummies 
Club. 

Royal, Ernest 

Santoro, V. 

Skyway Restaurant, New- 
ark Airport Highway. 

Smith, nk 

Stewart, Mrs. Rosamond 

Oran 

Schlesinger, M. 8S. 

Paterson: 

Marsh, Jam 

Piedmont Social Club 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Riverview Casino 

Princeton: 

Lawrence, Paul 

Somers Point: 

Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 

Leigh, Stockton 

Trenton: 

Laramore, J. Dory 

Union City: 

Head, John E., Owner and 
Mr. Scott, Manager, Back 
Stage Club. 

Wanamassa: 

Maurice, Ralph, Operator, 
Ross-Fenton Farms. 

West Collingswood Heights: 

Conway, ank, Owner, 
Frankie Conway’s Tav- 
ern, Black Horse Pike. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque: 
Maertz, Otis 


NEW YORK 
Albany: 


Bradt, John 

Flood, Gordon A, 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

O'Meara, Jack, 

Booker’s License 2816. 

Armonk: 

Embassy Associates 
Binghamton: 

Bentley, Bert 
Bonaventure: 

Carlson, D. L. 

St. Bonaventure College 
Brooklyn: 

Graymont A. C. 

Hared Productions Corp. 


Christiano, Frank 

Erickson, J. 

Kaplan, Ken, Mer., Buffalo 
Swing Club. 

King, Geo., Productions Co. 

Mic ‘aels, Max 

Shults, E. 

Watts, Charies J. 

Eastchester: 

Starlight Terrace, Carlo Del 
Tufo and Vincent Formi- 
cella, Proprietors. 

Ellenville: 

Cohen, Mrs. A. 
Elmira: 

Goodwin, Madalyn 
Glens Falls: 

Tiffany, Harry, Manager, 

Twin Tree Inn. 
Jamestown: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 
Kiames 
Mayfair, The 
Lackawanna: 

Chic’s Tavern, Louis Cica- 

relli, Proprietor. 
Larchmont: 

Morris, Donald 

Theta Kappa Omega Fra- 
ternity. 

Loch Sheldrake: 

Club Riviera, Felix Amstel, 
Proprietor. 

Newburgh: 
Matthews, Bernard H, 
New Lebanon: 


Donlon, Eleanor 

New York ity: 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Booker, E., and All 
American Entertainment 
Burea 


Callicehio, Dominick 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cotton Club 

ome Robert W., formerly 
held Boaker’s License No. 


aS. 
Davison, Jules 
Denton bs 
Diener & rskind, Ino. 
Dodge, Wendell P. 
Dyruff, Nicho 
Embree, Mrs. Mabel K. 
Evans Lee 
Fine an, Inc. 
Foreman, Jean 
Fotoshop, Inc. 
Fur Lnhne ay & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union. 
Glyde Oil Products 
Grant & Wadsworth and 
Casmir, Inc. 
a Sam 
Herk, I. H., Theatrical Pro- 
ate 
Hirliman, Geo A., Hirli- 
man Florida uctions, 
Inc. 
Immerman, George - 
Jackson, Bill 
Jackson, Wally 


Katz, George, 
Theatrical Promoter. 
Koch, Fred G. 
Koren, Aaron 

Leigh, Stockton 
Leonard, John 


Levy, Al and Nat, former 
owners of the Merry-Go- 
Round (Brooklyn 

Lyon,. Allen olan known as 
Arthur Lee). 

Makler, Harry, Manager, 
toes ya Theatre (Brook- 
yn 

Masconi, Charles 

Maybohm, Col. Fedor 

Miller, James 

Montello, R. 

Moore, - 

Murray, David 
earl, Harry 
hi Rho Pi "Fraternity 

Regan, Jack 

“Right This Way,” 

Reed, Manager. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’ 

Rosenoer, Adolph and Syk o. 
Operators, Royal Tours 
Mexico Agency. 

Russell, Alfred 

Seidner, Charles 

Shayne, Tony, Promoter 

Solomonoff, Henry 

——" Seas, Inc., Abner J. 


Carl 


“go” Teams Company 
Spencer, Lou 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Superior 25 Club, Inc, 
Wade, Frank , 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Weinstock, Joe 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
Niagara Falls: 
Paness, Joseph, connected 
with Midway Park. 
Port Kent: 
Klages, Henry C., Owner, 
the Mountain View House. 
Rochester: 
at. gas Electric Products 


Gorin, Arthur 

Lloyd, George 

Pulsifer, E. H. 

Valenti, Sam 

Saratoga: 

Sullivan, Peter, Owner, 
Piping Rock Restaurant. 

Schenectady: 

Gibbons, John F. 

Magill, Andrew 

Suffern: 

Armitage, Walter, Presi- 
dent, County Theatre. 

Syracuse: 

Feinglos, Norman 

Horton, n 

Syracuse Musical Club 

Tonawanda: 

Shuman, George, Operator, 
_ lywood Restaurant. 


Tro 
DeSina, Manuel 
Tuckahoe: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
Utica: 
Moinioux, Alex 
Valhalla: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, 
John Masi, Proprietor. 
White P'.in-: 
Hechiris Corporation 
Reis, Ss 
Whitesboro: 
Guido, Lawrence 
Yonkers: 
Colonial Manor Restaurant 
m. Babner, Prop. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Hicksville: 
Seéver, Manager, 
Hicksville eatre. 
Lindenhurst: 


Fox, Frank W. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville: 


Royal Restaurant, 
Chris Economides, Owner. 
Durham: 
Alston, L. W. 
Ferrell, George 
Mills, J 
Pratt, Fred 
Fayetteville: 
ethune, C. B. 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
High Point: 
rumpeters’ Club, The, 
J. Bennett, President. 
Kingston: 
Courie, EB. F. 
Raleigh: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
Williamston: 


Payne, Miss L. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck: 
Coman, L. R., 
Coman’s Court. 


OHIO 
Akron: 


Brady Lake Dance Pa- 
vilion. 

Pullman Cafe, George Su- 
brin, Owner and Manager. 

Millard, Jack, Manager and 
Lessee, Merry-Go-Round. 

Canton: 


Chillicothe: 
Rutherford, C. E., Manager, 
Club Bavarian. 
Scott, Richard 
Cincinnati: 
Anderson, Albert, Booker’s 
License 2956. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 
Jones, John 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Rainey, Lee 
Reider, Sam 
Williamson, Horace G., 
Manager, Williamson Ene 
tertainment Bureau, 
Cleveland: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, 
Green Derby Cafe. 
Barker, William R. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Weisenberg, Nate, M 








_ Casino. 


Joseph, Alfred 
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Columbus: 
Askins, Lane 
Askins, Mary 
Bell, Edward, C ~4 Lincoln 
Bellinger, Cc. Rober 
Dayton: 
Stapp, Philip B. 
Victor Hugo Restaurant 
Delaware: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 


Elyr 

a G D. H. 

Elyria Hotel 

Findlay: 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Kent: 

Sophomore Class of Kent 
State University, James 
Ryback, President. 


Marie..a: 
Morris, H. W. 
Medina: 
Brandow, Paul 
Oxford: 


Dayton-Miami Assoviation, 
m. F. Drees, President. 
Portsmvuih: 
~~ we Phil 


Boulevard Sidewalk Cafe, 


macrentt. John 
Wonderbar Cafe 


Springne.d: 
rince Hunley Lodge No. 
469, A. B. P. O. E. 

Toledo: 

Cavender, E. S. 

Dutch Village, A. J. Hand, 
Operator. 

Frank, Steve and Mike, 
Owners and Managers, 
Frank Bros. Cafe. 


Huntley, Lucius 
Warren: 

Windom, Chester 

Young, Lin. 
Youngstown: 

Einhorn, Harry 

Lombard, Edward 

Reider, Sam 
Zanesville: 

Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


da: 

spemniiton, Herman 
ulsa: 

Angel, Alfred 
Continental Terrace 
Goltry, Charles 
Horn, O. B. 

Mayfair Club, 

John Old, Manager. 
McHunt, Arthur 
Moana Company, The 
Randazzo, Jack 
Tate, J 


OREGON 
Ashland: 
Halaas, Kermit, Operator, 
The Chateau. 
Hermiston: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Aliquippa: 
Cannon, Robert 
Young Republican Club 
Guinn, Otis 
Allentown: 
Connors, Earl 


Sedley, Roy 
Bradiorda: 

Fizzel, Francis A. 
Brownsville: 

Hill, Clifford, President, 


Triangle Amusement. 
Bryn Mawr: 
‘oard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
Canonsburg: 
Viachos, Tom 
Clarion: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
Columbia: 
Hardy, Ed 
Conneaut Lake: 
McGuire, P., Manager, Oak- 
land Beach Hotel. 
Yaras, Max 
Drums: 
Green Gables 
Elmhurst: 
Watro, John, Manager, 
Showboat Grill. 
Emporium: 
McNarney, W. 8. 
rie: 
Oliver, Edward 
Fairmount Park: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President. 
Harrisburg: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 


Kelayres: 

Condors, Joseph 
Lancaster: 

Parker, A. R. 

Weinbrom, Joe 
Latrobe: 

Yingling, Charles M. 
‘Lebanon: 

dw owl seoree K. 
Marshalito 

Willard, “Weldon D. 
Mt. Carmel: 


Mayfair Club, John Pogecky 
and John Balient, Mgrs 
New Castle: 
Bondurant, Harry 
Philadelphia: 
Arcadia, The, International 
Restaurant. 
Berg, Phil, Theatrical Mgr. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl! F. 
ene Union, 
cal 8 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, lon formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 


John 
Philadelphia Federation of 


nd. 
Philadel = Gardens, 
Rothe, Otto 
Street, Benny 
Wilner, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Pittsburgh: 

Anania, Flor 
Biandi’s Night Club 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matesic, Frank 
Sala, Joseph M., 

El Chico Cafe. 


Reading : 
ae ally, Bernard 
y: 
Benigni, Silvio 
Marino & Cohn, 
peers, Clover Club. 
Meciain 
oy Bs ae Inn. 


Polnsetta, alter 


Inc. 


Owner, 


"ie on aw 


former 


Washington: i 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge. 

West Elizabeth: 

Johnson, Edward 

Wilkes-Barre: 

Cohen, Harry 

Kozley, William 

McKane, James 

Williamsport: 

Young Men’s Bureau of the 
Williamsport Community 
Trade Association. 

Wyomissing: 

Lunine, Samuel M. 

Yatesville: 

Bianco, Joseph, Operator, 
Club Mayfair. 


ork: 
Weinbrom, Joe 


RHODE ISLAND 
Norwood: 

D’Antuono, Joe 

D’Antuono, Mike 
Providence: 

Allen, George 

Belanger, Lucian 
Goldsmith, Jehn, Promoter 
Kronson, Charles, Promoter 
Moore, Al 

Warwick: 

D’Antuono, Joe 

D’Antuono, Mike 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston: 
Hamilton, E. A. and Jamés 
Greenville: 

Allen, E. W. 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Fields, Charles B. 
Goodman, H. E., Manager, 

The Pines. 

Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 
Rock Hills: 

Rolax, Kid 

Wright, Wilford 
Spartanburg: 

Holcome, H. C. 


— DAKOTA 
Beresfor 
Stunienkort, Mike 
Lebanon: 
Schneider, Joseph M. 
Sioux Falls: 
Magee, Floyd 


Tripp: 
Maxwell, J. E. 
Yankton: 
Kosta, Oscar, Manager, 
Red Rooster Club. 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol: 
Pinehurst Country Club, 
J. C. Rates, Manager. 
Chattanooga: 
Doddy, Nathan 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Jackson: 
Clark, Dave 
Johnson City 
Watkins, Ww. M., 
The Lark Cl ub. 
Memphis: 
Atkinson, Elmer 
Hulbert, Maurice 
Nashviile: 
Carter, Robert T. 
Eakle, J. C. 
Tullahoma: 
Fountain Club 


TEXAS 


Manager, 


Abilene: 
Sphinx Club 
Amarillo: 
Cox, Milton 
Austin: 
Franks, Tony 
Rowlett, Henry 
Clarksville: 
Dickson, Robert G. 
Dallas: 
Carnahan, R. H. 
Goldberg, Bernard . 
Johnson, Clarence M. 
Fo-t Wo.ih: 
Bowers, J. W. 
Carnahan, Robert 
Coo Coo Club 
Merritt, Morris John 
Smith, 
Galveston: 
Evans, Bob 
Page, Alex 
Purple Circle Social Club 
Henderson: 
Wright, Robert 
Houston: 
Grigsby, J. B. 
Merritt, Morris John 
Orchestra Service of Amer- 
ica. 
Richards, O. K. 
Robinowitz, Paul 
Kilgore: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
Longview: 
Ryan, A. L. 
Palestine: 
Earl, J. W. 
Port Arthur: 
Lighthouse, The, 
Jack Meyers, Manager. 
Silver Slipper Night Club, 
Vv. B. Berwick, Manager. 
Texarkana: 
es. Arthur 
Tyler: 
Mayfair Balircom 
Mayfair Club, 
Max Gilfillan, Manager. 
Pree Entertainment Co. 


Williams, J. BR. 
Wichita Falls: 
Dibbles, C. 
Malone, Eddie, 
The Barn. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
Allan, George A. 


VERMONT 


Burlington: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk: 


DeWitt Music Corporation, 
Uv. Maxey, President; 
Cc. Coates, Vice-President. 

Norton: 

Pegram, 

Roanoke: 

Harris, Stanley 

Morris, Robert F., Manager, 
Radio Artists’ Service. 

Wilson, Sol, Manager, 
Royal Casino. 


WASHINGTON 


Manager, 


Mrs. Erma 


Tacoma: 
eae 





Charles, 
King, Jan. , 


Woodland 
Martin, Mrs. Edith 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield: 

Brooks, Lawson 
Florence, C. A. 
Thompson, Charles G. 
Charleston: 

Brandon, William 
Corey, Babe 
Hargreave, Paul 

bd R - 

Sapitol Booking A en 
White, Ernest Be — 
Fairmont: 

Carpenter, Samuel H. 
Parkerstur<: 
Club Nightingale, Mrs. Ida 

McGlumphy, Manager; Ed- 

win Miller, Proprietor. 


WISCONSIN 
Alma Center: 
Dvorak, Joseph, Operator, 
Ruth's Hall. 
Almond: 
Bernatos, Georg 
Two Lakes Pavilion, 
Appleton: 
onzelman, E. 
Miller, Earl 


Arcadia: 

Schade, Cyril 
Baraboo 

Dunham, Paul L. 
Dakota: 

Passarelli, Arthur 


Eagle River. 
Denoyer, A. J. 
Heafford Junction: 
Kilinski, Phil., Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Kesort. 
Jump River: 
Erickson, John, Manager, 
Community Hall. 
Keshena: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
La Crosse: 
Mueller, Otto 


adison: 

White, Edw. R. 

alone: 

eaanee, Gale 
Merrill 

Battery ,. 


120th Field Artillery. 
Goetsch’s Nite Club, 
Ben Goetsch, Owner. 
Milwaukee: 
Cubie, Iva 
Mt. Calvary: 
Sijack, Steve 
Neopit: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice- 
Commander. 
Ogema: 
Kelley, 
room. 
Rhinelander: 
Kendall, Mr., Manager, 
Helly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
Rothschi.d: 
Rhyner, Lawrence 
Sheboygan: 
Bahr, August W. 
Sicilia, N., Proprietor, 
Club Flamingo. 
Slinge~: 
Bue, Andy, 
Alias Andy Buege. 
Split Reck 
Rabitz, Joe, Manager, 
Split Rock Ballroom. 
Sturgeon Bay: 
DeFeo, F. 
Larsheid, Mrs. George 
Tigerton: 
Miechiske, Ed., Manager, 
Tigerton Dells Resort. 
Tomah: 
Cramm, E. L. 
Wausau: 
Vogl, Charles 
Wautoma: 
Passarellij, Arthur 


Ed, Kelley’s Ball- 


WYOMING 
Casper: 


Schmitt, A. E. 
Orin Junction: 
Queen, 
Queen’s “Dance Hall. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 

Berenguer, A. C. 

Burroughs, H. F., 

Dykes, John Gin). 
Dykes’ Stockade. 

Flagship, Inc. 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Manager, 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Hayden, Phil 

Hodges, Edwin A. 

Huie, Lim, Manager, Casino 
Royal, formerly known as 
La Paree. 

Lynch, Buford 

McDonald, Earl H. 

Melody Club 

O’Brien, John T. 

Reich, Eddie 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 

E. 8S. Furedy, Manager. 


“Prop., 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
Calgary: 
Dowsley, C. L. 


ONTARIO 
Corunna: 


Pier; William Richardson, 
Proprietor. 
Hamilton: 
Dumbells Amusement Co. 
New Toronto: 
Leslie, George 


Toronto: 
Andrews, J. Broc 
Central Toronto Liberal So- 
cial Club. 


Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Manager. 

Clarke, David 

Cockerill, W. H. 

Eden, Leonard 

Henderson, W. J. 

LaSalle, Fred, 


Urban, Mrs. Marie 


QUEBEC 

Montreal: 

Auger, Henry 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Sourkes, Irving 
Quebec City: 

Sourkes, Irving 
Ste. Marguerite: 

Domaine 4’Esterel, 

Mr. Ovellete,- Manager. 

Verdun: 





Senecal, Leo 


Fred LaSalle Attractions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Negro Ballet 
Auger. H., Aulger Bros. 


k Co. 
Bert Smith’ Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom 
Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known 
as Milton Blake and Tom 
Kent). 
Blaufox, Paul, Manager, Pee 
Bee Gee Production Co., 
Ine. 
Brau, Dr. Max, 
Wagnerian Opera Co. 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Manager, 
“Crazy Hollywood Co.” 
Bruce, Howard, 
Holly wood Star Doubles. 
Brugler, Harold 
Carr, June, and: Her Parisi- 
enne Creations. 
Carroll, Sam 
Currie, Mr. and Mrs. R. C., 
Promoters, Fashion Shows. 
Curry, R. C. 
Darragh, Don 
DeShon, Mr. 
Edmonds, E. E., 
Enterprises. 
Farrance, B. F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and 
Manager, ‘“‘American Beau- 
ties on Parade’’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 


and His 


Freeman, Jack, Manager, 
Follies Gay Paree. 

Gardiner, Ed., Owner, Uncle 
Ezra Smith’s Barn Dance 
Frolics. 

Hanover, M. L., Promoter 

Hendershott, G. B., 
Fair Promoter. 

Hyman, S. 

International Magicians, 
ioe of ‘‘Magic in the 


Kane, Lew 
Theatrical Promoter. 
Katz, George 


‘Plumley, L. 


Robertson, T. 





Kauneonga Operating Corp., 
F. A. Scheftel, Secretary. 


BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 
Megrigeten Band, Camden, 


Cincinnati Gas and _ Electric 
Band, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Convention City Band, Kings- 

ton, N. Y. 
Crowell as Co. Band, 
Springfield, Oh 
East Syracuse Seyw 
Syracuse, i iw 3 
Firemen’s and Policemen’s 
Band, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Gey, | sememscotas Band, Avenel, 


Band, 


German-American Musicians’ 
Association Band, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Kryl], Bohumir, and his Band, 
Chicago, 

Legion Band, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. 

Liberty Band, Emaus, Pa. 

Los Gatos Union High School 
Band and Orchestra, Chas. 
Hayward, Director, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Mackert, Frank, and His Lo- 
rain City Band, Lorain, O. 

Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Southern Pacific Club Band, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Varel, Joseph, and His Juve- 
nile Band, Breese, Ill. 

Watertown City Band, Floyd 
S. Bordsen, Director, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


PARKS, BEACHES and 
GARDENS 


Edgewood Park, Manager 
Howald, Bloomington, Ill. 

Forest Amusement Park, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Grant Town Hall and Park, 
George Kuperanik, Grant 
Town, W. Va. 

Greystone Roof Garden, R. 
Fergus, Mgr., Wilmington, 
N. C. 

Japanese Gardens, Salina 

an. 

Jefferson Gardens, The, South 

Bend, In 

Kerwin’s Beach, Jim  Ker- 
win, owner, Modesto, Calif. 

Maryland Club Gardens, 
E. C. Stamm, owner and 
prop., 


Washington, dD. C. 
Midway Gardens, Tony Rollo, 
manager, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Moxahala Park, Tim Nolan, 
7 Manager, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Ocean Beach Park, New 


London, Conn. 

Palm Gardens, Five Corners, 
Totowa Boro, N. 

Rite O Wa Gardens, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Fresh, proprie- 
tors, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Western Catholic Union Roof 
Garden and Ballroom, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Woodland Amusement Park, 
Mrs. Edith Martin, man- 
ager, Woodland, Wash. 


ORCHESTRAS 

Amick Orchestra, Bill, 
ton, Calif. 

Andrews, Mickey, 
Henderson, Ky. 

Army & Navy Veterans’ 
Dance Orchestra, Stratford, 
Ont., Canada. 

Baer,. Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Banks, Toug, and His Eve- 
ning Stars Orchestra, 
Plainfield, N. 

Bennie, Nick, Orchestra, 
Poughkeepsie, | A # 


Stock- 


Orchestra, 


tra; New York 





Boston, Mass. 


Berkes, Bela, and His Royal 
Hungarian GON ¢ Orches- 


Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton ° 
Blake). 

Kesslar, Sarhn, Promoter. 

Keyes, Ray 

Lasky, Andre, Owner and 
Manager, Andre Lasky’s 

- French Revue. 

Lawton, Miss Judith 

Lester, Ann 

London Intimate Opera Co. 

McFryer, William, Promoter. 

McKay, Gail B., Promoter. 

McKinley, ' N. M. 

Monmouth County Firemen’s 
Association. 

Monoff, Yvonne 

Mosher, Woody 
(Paul Woody) 

Nash, L. J. 

Platinum ? 4 Revue 


Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 

E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Ine. 

Robinson, Paul 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’. 

Ross, Hal J. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises. 

Russell, Ross, Manager, 
“Shanghai Nights Revue’’. 

Shavitech, Vladimir 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 

Snyder, Sam, Owner, Inter- 
national Water Follies. 

Sponsler, Les 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Taflan. Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 


Thompson, J. Nelson, Pro- 
moter. 

Todd, Jack, Promoter. 

“Uncle Ezra Smith Barn 
Dance Frolic Co.” 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Welesh Finn and Jack 
Schenck, Theatrical Pro- 
moters. 

White, Jack, Promoter of 
Style Shows. 

Wiley, Walter C., Promoter 
of the “Jitterbug Jam- 
boree.”’ 


Williams, Frederick 
Wolfe, Dr. J. A. 
Woody, Paul 


ce 


Yokel, Alex, 
Theatrical Promoter. 


.“Zorine and Her Nudists.” 








(Woody Mosher). 





THEATRES AND PICTURE 
HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
States and Canada 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 
Paramount Theatre 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Holyoke: 
Holyoke Theatre, 
W. Levy. _ 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 


Colonial Theatre, 
Raymond Schreiber, Own- 
er and Operator. 
Downtown Theatre. 
Grand Rapids: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City: 
Main Street Theatre. 


NEW YORK 
New York Cit 
Apollo Theatre (42nd St.) 
Jay Theatres, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Hicksville: 
Hicksville Theatre, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Hazleton: 

Capitol Theatre, 

Bud _ Irwin, Manager. 
Philadelphia: 

Apollo Theatre 

Bijou Theatre 

Lincoln Theatre 


VIRGINIA 
Buena Vista: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Washington: 


Universal Chain Theatrical] 
Enterprises. 


as to 


Bernara 








UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 








Cairns, Cy, and His Orches- 
tra, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Canada. 

Canadian Cowboys’ 
Orchestra, London, 
Canada. 

Carone, Ty 
madre), 
tra, Utica, N. 

Clark’s, Juanita, 
eers Orchestra, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Corsello, Edward, and His 
Rhode Islanders’ Orchestra, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cragin, Knoel, and His Iowa 
Ramblers Orchestra, Oecel- 
wein, Iowa. 

, Port- 


Dance 

Ont., 
Cara- 
Orches- 


(Thomas 
and His 


“Mountain- 


Downeasters Orchestra 
land, Maine. 
Dunbar, Wayne, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Fitzgerald, Jack, and His Or- 
chestra, Madison, N. J. 
Fox River Valley "Boys Or- 


Orchestra, 


chestra, Phil Edwards, 
manager, Pardeville, Wis. 
Freitag (Friday), Bernard 


and His Orchestra, 
Wisconsin. 
Gibson, Don, Orchestra, 
Springfield, N. 
Gindu’s International Orches- 
tra, Kulpmont, Pa. 


Basco, 


Givens, Jimmie, Orchestra, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 

Gouldner, Rene, Orchestra, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Green, Michael, Orchestra, 
Bill Beery, Jr., and Ad. 


Muller, Managers, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Griffith, Chet, and His Or- 
chestra, Spokane, Wash. 
Hoffman, Monk, Orchestra, 

Quincy, Illinois. 

Holt’s, Evelyn, Orchestra, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Hopkins Old-Time Orchestra, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 
Howard, James H. (Jimmy), 


Orchestra, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

Hughes, Wm., “String Pick- 
= Orchestra, Stratford, 
Vis 


Kepp, Karl, and His Orches- 
tra, Edgerton, Wis. 

Kneeland, Jack, Orchestra. 

Leone, Bud, and Orchestra, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Los Gatos, Union High School 
Band and Orchestra, Chas. 
Hayward, Director, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Ludwig, Zaza, Orchestra, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Miloslavich, Charles, and Or- 
chestra, Stockton, Calif. 

NBC Ambassadors Orchestra, 


Roanoke, Va. 

Oliver, Al., and His Ha- 
waiians, Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada. 

Peddycord, John, Orchestra 
Leader, Winston - Salem, 

Porcella, George, Orchestra, 
Gilroy, Calif. 

Shank, Jimmy, Orchestra, 
Columbia, Pa. 

Shultise, Walter, and His 
ee hestra, Highland Park, 

J. 

susksen, Stan, Orchestra, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

St. Onge Comegtts. West 
ao 
Stone eo N., “Orchestra, 
Hartford, Conn 

Strubel, Wm. “Bill”, and His 
Orchestra, Berkeley, Calif. 


Swift Jewel Cowboys Orches- 
tra, Little Rock, Ark. 

Tremiett, Burnie, and » 
Ore hestra, Morris, N. 

Troubadours Secdpenien: 
Frankfort, .Ky. 





Boston Symphony 8 Ty 


land, Maine. 


Uncle Lem’ and His Moun-: 











Warren, Shorty (Michael 
Warianka), and His Or- 
chestra, Rahway, N. J. 

Wiesniakow Orchestra, John 
Tuchapski, Woon- 


leader, 
socket, R. I. 
Williams’ Orchestra, Mt, 
Pleasant, Iowa. 
Woodard’s, an. Orchestra, 
Wilson, N. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabetically 
arranged in States, Canada 
and Miscellaneous 


ARIZONA 
Tucson: 
Tucson Drive-In Theatre. 


ARKANSAS 


Little*Rock: 
Fair Grounds. 
Texarkana: 
Marshall, Eugene. 
Municipal Auditorium. 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley: 
Angier, Maurice. 
Los Angeles: 
Howard Orchestra Service, 


W. H. Howard, manager. 
Los Gatos: 

Hayward, Charles, Diree- 
tor, Los Gatos’ High 
School Band and Orches- 
tra 

Modesto 

Rendezvous Club, Ed. Davis, 

owner. 
Orland: 


Veterans’ Memorial Hall. 
San Bernardino: 
Serria Park Ballroom, Clark 


Rogers and John R. Rob- 
inson, managers. 
San Francisco: 
Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
St. Francis Hotel. 
San Jose: 
Helvey, Kenneth. 
Triena, Philip. 
Visalia: 
Sierra Ballroom, Mr. Hen- 
dricks, owner. 
COLORADO 
Denver: 

Hi-Hat Night Club, Mike 
Seganti, prop.-mer. 
Grand Junction: : 
Airport Inn, Hap Harris, 

Operator 
Grand Lake: 
Pine Cone Inn, Goldie Ish, 
Proprietor and Manager. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bristol: 
LeBrun, Alfred J. 
Newington: : 
Red Quill Inn, Jack Rior- 
dan and Philip Silver- 
smith, managers. 
Doyle, Dan. 
Pomfret: 
Pomfret School. 
Southington: 
Connecticut Inn, John Ian- 
nini, proprietor. 


South Norwalk: 
Evans, Greek. 


FLORIDA 

Key West: 

Club Sugaloa 
Palm Beach: 

Boyle, Douglas. 
Miami: 

Fenias, Otto. 
Sarasota: 





tain Boys’ Orchestra, Port- 


Ringling .Bros. Circus. 














ce, 
er. 


ec- 
igh 
es- 


irk 
»b- 


sh, 
er. 


Tr- 
er- 
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bos t Temple, A.A.O.M.S. 

est Palm Beach: 

Palm Tavern, The, Al Van 
De, operator. : 


ILLINOIS 


0: 

Minusement Service Co. 

Associated Radio Artists’ 
Bureau, Al. A. Travers, 
proprietor. 

Bernet, Sunny. 

Frear Show, Céntury of 
Progress L/xposition, Duke 
Mills, proprietor. 

Kryl, Bohumir 

Opera Club 

Sherman, E. G. 

Zenith Radio Corporation 


im: 
EXpbott School and Audi- 
torium and Gymnasium. 
“Elgin High School and Au- 
itorium and Gymnasium. 


ee: 

viyn, Frank, 

Booking Agent. 

ttoon : 
Me S. Grant Hotel 
North Chicago. 
Dewey, James, 

Promoter of Expositions. 
Patton: 
Green Lantern 


incy : 
poy A Alps 
Eagles Hall 
(including upper and low- 
er ballrooms). 
Korvis, William 
Three Pigs, 
M. Powers, Manager. 
Western Catholic Union 
Roof Garden and Ball- 
room. 
Woodsin: 
Tri Angle Club 
INDIANA 
Bicknell : 
Knox County Fair Assn. 
Evansville: 
Adams, Frank 
Fox, Ben 


Young Women’s Christian 

Association. 
Indianapolis : 

Marott Hotel 

Riviera Club 

Turf Bar. 

Kokomo: 

Kokomo Senior Hi-Y Club 
mae GC A. 

Logansport: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 
No. 323, and Dance Halls 
on Second and 3rd Floors. 

South Bend: 

Green Lantern, The 
Terre Haute: 

IL 0. O. F. Ballroom 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids: 
Jurgensen, F. H. 
Chelsea: 
Zz. C. B. J. Hall 
Des Moines: 
Reed, Hartley, Manager, 
Avon Lake. 
Ritz Night Club, Al Rosen- 
berg, Manager. 
Young, Eugene R. 
buque: 
ulien Dubuque Hotel 
Oelwein: 
Moonlite Pavilion 
Rochester : 
Casey, Eugene 
Casey, Wm. E. 


KANSAS 
Junction City: 
Geary County Labor Union 
ina: 
Cottage Inn Dance Pavilion 
Dreamland Dance Pavilion 
Eagles’ Hall 
Twin Gables Night Club 
Topeka: 
Egyptian Dance Halls 
Henry, M. A. 
Kellams Hall 
White Lakes Clubhouse and 
Breezy Terrace. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
Offutt, L. A., Jr. 
Trianon Nite Club, 


. O. Allen, Proprietor. 
Paducah: 


Trickey, Pat (Booker), 
Dixie Orchestra Service. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 
Happy Landing Club 


MAINE 
North Kennebunkport: 
Cabin Ballroom, 
Roy Tibbetts, Proprietor. 
Old Orchard: 
Palace Ballroom, 
Charles Usen, Proprietor. 


MARYLAND 
Annapolis: 
Washington Hotel, The, 
Goward & MM. Legum, 
perators. 
Baltimore : 
Huber, Frederick R. 
rostburg: 
Shields, Jim, Promoter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg : 

Hanks’ Spa, 

Richard Hanks, Prop. 
ew Bedford: 

New Bedford High School 
Auditorium. 
thampton: 

Smith College 
rewsbury : 

4 olics, The, 
Lawrence 
and 

Waltham 

Raton, Frank, 
ooking Agent. 

Westfield: — . 
ite Horse Inn. 


a MICHIGAN 
City: 

Miedziciski, 
Crystal Falls: 
pen yetal Falls Public Schools 


—, Charles T. 


Rissi, 


Owner 
Manager. 


Harry 


Essexville: 
LaLonde Ballroom. 
Iron Mountain: 
Kettler Building 
Iron River: 
‘Jack O’Lantern Club, 
James Silverthorn, Owner 
Isabella: 
Nepper’s Inn, John Nepper, 
Proprietor. 
Ishpemuug: 
Casino Bar &: Night Club, 
Ralph Doto, Proprietor. 
Thomas, W. Raymond 
an_ang: 
Lansing Central High School 
Auditorium. 
Wilson, L. E. 
arquecie: 
Gravaet High School Band, 
Johnston, Martin M. 
Palestra and the Women’s 
Club. 
Presque Isle Band Shell 
School Board of Education 
Negaunee: 
- Hotel Bar, 
Napoleaon Vizna, Prop. 
iles: 
Four Flaggs Hotel, The 
Powell’s Cafe 
Sagin. w: 
Phi Sigma Phi Fraternity 
Wampie-s Lake: 
Nisles Resort 


MINNESOTA 
Faribault: 
Kelley Inn, 
Kelley Davis, Owner. 
Lonsdale: 
Hermann Hall. 
Minneapolis: 
Borchardt, Charles 
New Ulm: 
Becker, Jess, Proprietor, 
Nightingale Night Club. 
Witoka: 
Witoka Hall 


MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian: 
D. D. D. Sorority 
Trio Sorority 


MISSOURI 
St. Joseph: 
Boosters Club, The. 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Fiesta Bar, Fred Mettly- 





meyer, Manager. 


MONTANA 

Arlee: 

Arlee High School Gymna- 
sium. 

Billings: 

Tavern Beer Hall, 
Ray Hamilton, 

Missoula: 

Post Creek 
& Chas. 


Manager. 


Pavilion, 
Dihman, 


John 
Props. 


NEBRASKA 


Emerald: 

Sunset Party House, H. B. 
Nourse and J. L. Stroud, 
Managers. 

Fairoury: 

Bonham 

Lincoin: 

Avalon Dance Hall, 

C. W. Hoke, Manager. 

Garden Dance Hall, 

Lyle Jewett, Manager. 
Omaha: 

United Orchestras, 

Booking Agency. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City: 
Dude Ranch 
Heilig’s Restaurant 
Imhof, Frank 
Knickerbocker Hotel 
Morton Hotel 
Radio Station WFPG 
Budd Lake: 
Club Fordham, 
Morris Reidy, Proprietor. 
The Wigwam, John Plotek. 
Manager, 
Florham Park: 
Canary Cottage, 
Jack Bloom, Manager. 
Hoboken: 
Union Club. 
Mountainside: 
Chi-Am Chateau, 
George Shong, President. 
Newark: 
Blue Bird Dance Hall 
Club Miami 
Liberty Hall 
Stelton: 
Linwood Grove 
Wildwood: 
Bernard’s Hofbrau 
Club Avon, 
Joseph Totarella, Mgr. 


NEW YORK 
Allegany: 
Park Hotel 
eacon: 
The Mt. Beacon, L. D. 
Lodge, Prop., The Casino. 


The Mt. Beacon, L. B. 
Lodge, Prop. 

Buffalo: 

German - American Musi- 
cians’ Association. 

McVan’s, Mrs. Lillian Me- 
Van, Proprietor. 

Miller, Robert 

Nelson, Art 

Canton: 

St. Lawrence University, 
Dr. Willard H. Jencks, 


President. 

Greenfield Park: 

Grand Mountain Hotel and 
Camp, Abe and M. Stein- 
horn, Managers. 


Olean: 

Cabin Restaurant. 

Young Ladies’ 
the Church of the Trans- 
figuration. 

meonta: 

Goodyear Lake Pavilion, 
Earl Walsh, Proprietor. 
ego: 

Woodland Palace, 

Joe Cinotti, Proprietor. 
otsdam: 

Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology. 

Potsdam State 
School. 

Purling: 

Clover Club 

ochester: 

Medwin, Barney 

Rosendale: 

Williams Lake Hotel, 

Walter Williams, Mgr. 


ye: 
Coveleigh Club 
odus Point: 
Joe’s Place, Lillian (C. 
Blumenthal, Manager. 
Windsor Beach: 
' Windsor Dance Hall 


Normal 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Beach: 

Carolina Club and Manage- 

ment, 
Charlotte: 

Associated Orchestra Cor- 
poration, Al. A. Travers, 
Proprietor. 

Greensboro: 
Greensboro Country Club. 
Wilmington: 

Greystone Inn, A. W. Pate, 

Manager and Owner. 
Winston-Salem: 

Piedmont Park Association 

Fair. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks: 
Point Pavilion. 


OHIO 

Alliance: 

Curtis, Warren 

Akron: 

Mallo’s Club 

Avon: 

North Ridge Tavern 

Paster, Bill, Manager, 
North Ridge Tavern, 

Cambridge: 
Lash, Frankie 
(Frank Lashinsky). 
Canton: 
Beck, L. O., Booking Agent 
Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati Club, 

Milnor, Manager. 

Cincinnati Country Club, 
Miller, Manager. 

Elks’ Club No. 5 

Hartwell Club 

Kenwood Country Club, 
Thompson, Manager. 

Lawndale Country Club, 
Hutch Ross, Owner. 

Maketewah Country Club, 
Worburton, Manager. 

Queen City Club, 

Clemen, Manager. 

Spat and Slipper Club 

Western Hills Country Club, 
Waxman, Manager. 

Columbus: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

and all its Auxiliaries. 
Ironton: 
Ritzy Ray Club, 
Dustin E, Corn, Manager. 
Leavittsburg: 
Canoe City Dance Hall 
Lima: 

Masonic Lodge Hall and 
Masonic bodies affiliated 
therewith. 

Oogan: 

Eagle Hall 

iles: 

Mullen, James, Megr., Canoe 
City Dance Hall in Lea- 
vittsburg, Ohio. 

Steubenville: 

St. Stanislaus New 

Hall. 
Summit County: 

Blue Willow Night Club, 

H. W. McCleary, Manager. 
Toledo: 

Douglass Center Golf Club, 
Dr. R. F. Pulley, Pres. 
Frederick Douglass Com- 

munity Association, Clar- 

ence L. Thomas, Execu- 
tive Director, 
West Portsmouth: 

Raven Rock Country Club 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Buttrick, L. E. 
Walters, Jules, Jr., 
Manager and Promoter. 
Tulsa: 


Rainbow Inn 


L 


Polish 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ambridge: 

Klemick, Vaclaw (Victor), 
Dir., Community Band. 

Bernville: 

Snyder, C. L. 

Bethlehem: 

Reagan, Thomas 

Boyertown: 

Hartman, Robert R. 

Brownsville: 

Hill, Clifford, President, 
Triangle Amusement Co. 

Chester: 

Reading, Albert A. 

Frackville: 

Casa Loma Hall 

Rev. Father Gartska 

St. Ann’s Church 

Girardville: 

Girardville Hose Co. 





Mamaroneck : 

Lawrences’ Inn 

Mount Vernon: 

Emil Hubsch Post No. 596, 
Ve. We 


Newburgh: 

Roxy Restaurant, 
Dominick Ferraro, 

New Rochelle: 

Alps Bar and Grill 

New York City: 

Albin, Jack 

Blythe, Arthur, 
Booking Agent. 

Harris, Bud 

Jermon, John J., Theatrical 
Promoter. 

New. York Coliseym 


‘Pp 


alais Royale Cabaret 


Prop. 





American Legion, Clever- 
land Post No. 82, and club | 
rooms, ‘ 


Royal Tours of Mexico 
Agency. 


Sodality of 


Nanticoke: : 

St. Mary’s Dance Hall 

New Brighton: 

Clearvjew Inn. 

New Kensington: 

Slovak Sokol Camp. 

Oi City: 
Belles Lettres Club 
Ph ladelphia: 

Baederwood Country Club 

Benny-the-Bum’s, 

Benj. Fogelman, Owner. 
Deauville Casino > 
ergs a Country Clu 
Kappa Alpha Fraternity of 

the University of Penna. 

Melrose Country Club 

Nixon Ballroom 

Overbrook Country Club 

Simms Paradise Cafe, 
Elijah Simms, Proprietor. 

Temple Ballroom 

Torresdale-Frankford C. C. 

» Pittsburgh: 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex 
and Jim Passarella, Pro- 
prietors. 

Pottsville: 

Wojcik’s Cafe 

Reading: 

Park Cafe, The, 

George Stephens, Mgr. 
Spartaco Society, The 

Shamokin: 

Boback, John 

St. Stanislaus Hall 

St. Stephen’s Ballroom 

Shamokin Moose Lodge 
Grill. 

Sharon: .- 

Williams’ Place, George 
Simpson: 

Albert Bocianski Post, The 
Sunbury: 

Sober, Melvin A. 
Wilkes-Barre: 

Flat Iron Hotel, 

Sam Salvi, Proprietor. 

Williamsport: 

Lycoming Hotel (including 
ballroom, cocktail bar and 
dining room). 

Park Ballroom 

York: 

Bill Martin’s Cafe, 

Bill Martin, Proprietor. 
Smith, Stuart Andy 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol: 
Bristol Casino, 
Wm. Viens, Manager, 
Providence: 
Bangor, Rubes 
Woonsocket: 
Tuchapski, John, Leader, 
Wiesniakow Orchestra. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg: 
DeMolay Club 
Spartanburg County Fair 
Association. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Black Hills: 
Josef Meier’s Passion Play 
of the Black Hills 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis: 
Malco Theatres, Inc. 


TEXAS 
Forth Worth: 
Plantation Club 
Harlingen: 
Municipal Auditorium « 
Houston: 
Merritt, Morris John 
Texarkana: 
Marshall, Eugene 
Wichita Falls: 
Kemp Hotel 
Malone, Eddie, Operator, 
Klub Trocadero, 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: 
Cromar, Jack, 
Jack Horner. 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria: 

Boulevard Farms, 

R. K, Richards, Manager. 

Nightingale Nite Club 
Hopewell: 

Hopewell Cotillion Club 
Richmond: 


alias Little 


Capitol City Elks’ Social 
and Beneficial Club Ball- 
room. 

Julian’s Ballroom 

Skateland Arena 


V'rginia Beach: 
Gardner Hotel 
Links Club 


WASHINGTON 


Woodland: 
Martin, Mrs. Edith. Wood- 
land Amusement Park. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Dunbar: 

West Virginia Free Fair 

G-ant Town: 

Grant Town Park & Hall, 
George Kuperanik. 

Huntington: 

Epperson, Tiny, and Hew- 
ett, Tiny, Promoters of 
Marathon Dances. 

Richwood: 

Smith, Stuart Andy 


WISCONSIN 
Batavia: 

Batavia Firemen’s Hall 
Gleason: 

Gleason Pavilion, Henry R. 





-eensburg: 

Westmoreland County 
Democratic Committee 

Greentown: 

Island View Inn, Joe Renci 
and Ralph Iori, Props., 
Lake Wallenpaupack. 

Hamburg: 

Schlenker’s Ballroom 

anover: 

Cross Keys Hotel, 

“Mr. Shutz, Manager. 

Hazleton: 

Smith, Stuart Andy 

Irwin: 

Jacktown Hotel, The 

Kulpmont: 

Liberty Hall 

Lehighton: 

Reiss, A. Henry 

Mt. Carmel: 








Sonkin, James 


Mother of Consolation Hall, | 
Rev. Skibinskie, Pastor. | 


Ratzburg, Operator. 
Kenosha: 
Emerald Tavern 
Shangri-La Nite Club 
Spitzman’s Cafe 
Hortonville: 
Hortonville Com. 
Opera House 
Lancaster: 
Roller Rink 
Loganville: 
Soltwedel’s Hall, Paul Solt- 
wedel, Proprietor. 
Luxemburg: 
Wiery’s Hall, 
Chas. Wiery, Operator. 
Manawa: 


Hall or 


Community, Hall, Mrs. Pp. 
Drew, Manager ; 
Tessen, Arthur H., Tessen 
Dance ‘Hall, 
Manitowoc: 


Des Moines: 


Menominie: 
Dunn County Free Fair 
Milwaukee: . 
Caldwell, James 
Mount Mary College 
New ndon: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
North Freedom: 
Quiggle’s Hall 
andom Lake: ‘ 
Random Lake Auditorium 
Shiocton: 
Hazen’s Pavilion, 
Henry Hazen, Proprietor. 
Spread Eagle: 
Spread Eagle Club, 
Dominic Spera, Owner. 
Stoughton: 
Club, Barber 
Superior: 
Willett, John 
aukesha: 
Clover Club 
automa: 
Passarelli, Arthur 
Wisconsin Vete-an .’ Home: 
Grand Army Home for 
Veterans. 


WYOMING 
Casper: 
innery, C. L., 
Booking Agent. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: 

Ambassador Hotel 

Columbian Musicians’ Guild, 
W. M. Lynch, Manager. 

Hi-Hat Club 

Kavakos Cafe, 

. m. Kavakos, Manager. 

Kipnis, Benjamin, Booker 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


London: 

Palm Grove 
Markdale: 

Mercer, Hugh W. 
Mitchell: 

Mitchell Town Hall 
Peterborough: 

Peterborough Exhibition 
Toronto: 

Broder, B. 

Holden, Waldo 

O’Byrne, Margaret 


QUEBEC 


Sherbrooke: 
Eastern Township Agricul- 
ture Association. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon: 
Cuthbert, H. G. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DelMonte, J. P. 

Ellis, Robert W., 
Dance Promoter. 

Fiesta Company, 

George H. Boles, Manager. 

Ginsburg, Max, 

Theatrical Promoter. 

Godfrey Brothers, including 
Eldon A. Godfrey. 

Hilt, Robert W. (Bill). 

Hot Cha Revue (known as 
Moonlight Revue), Prather 
& Maley, Owners. 

Hoxie Circus, Jack 

Jazzmania Co., 1934. 

Kinsey Players Co. 

(Kinsey Komedy Co.). 

Kirby Memorial, The 

Kryl, Bohumir 

Madge Kinsey Players, Harry 
Graf, Manager. 

Miller’s Rodeo 

National Speedathon Co., 
N. K. Antrim, Manager. 

New Arizona Wranglers, 
Jack Bell and Joe Marcum, 
Managers, 

Opera-on-Tour, Inc. 

Ringling Bros. Circus. 

Scottish Musical Players 
(traveling). 

Smith, Stuart Andy, 
also known as Andy Smith, 
S. A. Smith, S. Andy Smith, 
Al Swartz, Al Schwartz. 

Steamship Lines: 

American Export Line 
Savannah Line 

Walkathon, 

‘“‘Moon” Mullins, Proprietor. 

Watson’s Hill-Billies. 





THEATRES AND PICTURE 
HOUSES 


Arranged ahphabetically as to 
States and Canada 


CALIFORNIA 


Balboa Park: 
Globe Theatre 
Gridley: 
Butte Theatre 
Los Angeles: 
Follies Theatre 
Loveland: 
Rialto Theatre 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: 
Park Theatre 
Middletown: 
Capitol Theatre 
ew Haven: 
White Way Theatre 
New London: 
Capitol Theatre 


GEORGIA 

Savannah: 

Bijou Theatre 

Lucas Theatre 
INDIANA 

Terre Haute: 

Rex Theatre 


IOWA 


Casino Theatre 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans: 
Palace Theatre 


* MARYLAND‘ — 
Baltimore: ’ 
Regent Theatre 





LaFiesta Night Club 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston; 
Park Theatre 
Brockton: : 
seacoatic Theatre 


odern Theatre 
e: 


Capitol Theatre 
oxbury: 
Liberty Theatre 


MICHIGAN 


Midland: 

Frolic Theatre 
Niles: 

Riviera Theatre 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis: 
Fox Theatre 
Loew's State Theatre 
Mission Theatre 
St. Louis Theatre 


NEW JERSEY 
Bogota: 


Queen Ann Theatre 
—- City: 


itz Theatre 
Netcong: 
Essex Theatre 
Paterson: 
Capitol Theatre 
Plaza Theatre 
State Theatre 


NEW YORK 


Beacon: 
Beacon Theatre 
Bronx: 
President Theatre 
Tremont Theatre 
— : 
Brooklyn Little Theatre 
Star Theatre 
Werba’s Brooklyn Theatre 
New York City: 
Arcade Theatre 
Irving Place Theatre 
West End Theatre 
Pawling: 
Starlight Theatre 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Freeport: 

Freeport Theatre 
Huntington: 

Huntington Theatre 
Locust Valley: 

Red Barn Theatre 
M:neola: 

Mineola Theatre 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham: 
New Duke Auditorium 
Old Duke Auditorium 
ewton: 
Catawba Theatre 


OHIO 


Akron: 
DeLuxe Theatres 


OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell: 
Bays Theatre 
Midwest Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Rivoli Theatre 
Norman: 
Sooner Theatre 
University Theatre 
Varsity Theatre 
Picher: 
Winter Garden Theatre ~ 


OREGON 


Portland: 
Studio Theatre 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reading: 
Berman, Lew, United Chain 
Theatres, Inc. 


ork: 
York Theatre 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket: 

Strand Theatre 
Providence: 

Bomes Liberty Theatre 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis: 
Maleo Theatre 
Suzore Theatre, 
869 Jackson Ave. 
Suzore Theatre, 
279 North Main St. 


TEXAS 


Brownsville: 
Capitol Theatre 
Dittman Theatre 
Dreamland Theatre 
Queen Theatre 
Edinburgh: 
Valley Theatre 
Feria: 
Bijou Theatre 
Mission: 
Mission Theatre 
arr: 
Texas Theatre 
Raymondville: 
mon Theatre 

San Benito: 
Palace Theatre 
Rivoli Theatre 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 
St. Thomas: 
Granada Theatre 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina: 

rand Theatre 
Saskatoon: 
Capitol Theatre 
Daylight Theatre 





FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 


Perth Amboy Post 45, Ameri- 
can Legion Fife, Drum 





Temple Amusement Co. 


and Bugle Corps, Perth 
Amboy, + J. _ 































































































































Thiriy-two 








~ SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


s= 
SUSPENSIONS 

Antigo, Wis., Local No. 638—Clyde McCue, Dale W. 
Bacon. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Local No. 263—Harry Allen, Wm. 
Homer Harris. 

Beston,- Mass., Local No. 9—John Abbott, Jules Angoff, 
James Athens, Clifton W. Emery, Jr., Raymond Barlow, 
William F. Bauer, Jr., Irving Borison, Tuffil (Babe) Bost- 
wick, Oscar Elgart, Joseph G. Caffrey, Savie F. Campiglia, 
Frederico B. Castellanos, Philip A. Cincotta, Paul R. Clem- 
ent, Robert Cohen, Anthony Colucci, Joseph Costello, Ed- 
ward Jj. Cotter, Alfred A. Coughlin, Morton I. Craft, 
Abraham Flieitman, Herbert J, Foley, James P. Foley, 
Edouard A. Fortier, Louis Fox, A. Edward Gallinaro, Sid- 
ney M. Goodman, Samuel Gulesian, Edw. O. Hassan, 
George E. ‘Harris, Richard B. Haymes, Charlies Hegarty, 
George Hill, Vincent J. Horlbogen, Ernst Hubner, Rich- 
ard F. Hunt, Joseph Ryan, John A. jacobson, Saul Ross- 
man, Max Kaminsky, Robert P. Kelley, Emmet V. Kelly, 
William Kroner, Arthur R. Rosenbaum, Edward F. L’Anti- 
gua, Jr., Patsy LaSelva, Romolo Leone, Theodore Leutz, 
Gordon S. Lewis, Dugald Livingstone, Herbert Lockwood, 
Joseph Lunetta, Charles Rosen, Leo Menconi, Nat Miller, 
Angelo Mongiello, Frederick A. Morris, Jr., Barney Mould, 
Robert W. Mulcahy, Richard L. Rollins, Louis Novak, 
Frank Cremarosa, George A. Crovo, William C. Eastman, 
Harry DeAngelis, Angelo S. DeGeorge, Charles DiGactano, 
William Djerf, John N. Donahue, John M. Dorsey, George 
}. Dreyfus, Frank S. Robrish, James F. O'Brien, Sidney 
M. Olshuff, Fred S. H. Robbins, Philip Palmer, Vincent 
R. Panico, James V. Pasquale, Louis Perullo, Don A. Pol- 
vere, Francis L. Rice, Morey Saxe, Walter P. Schmidt, 
Clifton E. Seaman, Nathan Sheer, Charles E. Shirley, 
Samuel Skolnick, Joseph S. Slavet, Allen J. Smith, Joseph 
Spera, Joseph J. Stavis, Perley Stevens, Charles Sullivan, 
Carl E. Wongberg, Ralph Torrance, Oscar Tourtellotte, 
Charles E. Wolke, Charles M. Van Loon, Dominic Ventre, 
Harold Winer, Harry A. Welcome, Loring M. Williams. 

Columbus, Ga., Local No. 331—Allan Ramsey, Bob 
Hart, John Cristopher, G. ‘Morris, Calvin Miller, Joe 
Noojin, John Glenn, Arthur DePew, John Broderick, James 
Neville, James V. Crabtree, Richard Johnson. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No. 208—Bob White. 

Danbury, Conn., Local No. 87—Bruce 
Kolwicz, Frank Lombardi. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local No. 137—Lawrence Martin, 
George Sigmund. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Local No. 108—Thomas Fote, Jack 
Niederpruen, F. S. Richardson, Anthony Vicio, Alvin Bart- 
lett, Fiore Conti, Michael Triscari, Thaddeus Wilcox, Wes- 
ley Burr, Harry Gorndt, Jeremiah Sullivan, Merle Lawson, 
Charles Wesman, Alexander Fisher, Henry Fial, Robert 
Gentner, Donald Gais. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local No. 151—Thomas Ragusa, Fd- 
ward Willis, Moc Zatkowsky, Anton Pentz. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local No. 173—Edward Bissonnette, 
Iver Bjorn, Wilho Hakkila, Walter Monagan, John Rod 
Robert Roy, Stanley C. Rachubka, William L. Shaughnessy, 
Norman H. Smith. 

Fairmont, W. Va., Local No. 507—Charles 
Arnold Boyce, Lloyd Harper. 

Freeport, Il., Local No. 340—Edgar Pepperman, Walter 
Symaneck, Paul Burton. 

Glasgow, Mont., Local No. 
Hillman. 


Hammond, Ind., Local No. 203—Walter Ballhorn, Marvin 
W. Biederstadt, William Burns, Albert Castetter, Harry A 
Eberhardt, Marvin C. Francis, Dick Herschleder, Michael 
Klym, Orvis Martin, Thomas O. Messick, James A. O'Don- 
nell, Tony Rosa, Harold Schafer, Aaron R. 
Spurlock, Rosella Steffey, John Toth, Jr. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local No. 132—G. Robert Benson, FE. 
Willard Bowdish, Donald D. Burnett, Maurice Skinner. 

Missoula, Mont., Local No. 498—kLisie Broecker, Kex A. 
Stage, Gordon Wolfram. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 8—George Berner, Fd 
Bohusch, Claire Clark, Marvin Greenberg, LeRoy Gruber, 
Art Hundt, Ed. Kozinski, Eug. Kuester, Art Lex, Warren 
Mapes, Walter Nickel, Merton Place, Len Quick. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Local No. 73—Marion (Babe) Car- 











Haley, Louis 





Bendzsak, 


244—Harry Gould, Bud 


Shapiro, Joe 


roll, Edward Citarelli, Edw. A. Hagen, Robert L. Hitch 
cock, Cliff G. Hognes, Thomas W. Jacobsen, Emil Jan 
dric, G. Wayne Krogfoss, Ed Kiland, Orville E. Lind 


hilm, Kenneth McKenzie, Robert J]. Marka, Harold Mocl 
ler, Merrill Otnes, R. H. Slennes, Noah Spencer Smith, 
Clare E. West, Roland Schumacher, Carl Woempner. 

Marquette, Mich., Local No. 218—Corbyn Hamby 
H. MacDonald, Frank Trombly. 

Newark, N. J., Local No. 16—Domenico Calia, Count 
(Lowell) Hastings, William Alberts, Bert Apter, Herbert 
S. Bull, Charles Cosgrove, Rudy Cutler, Ernest D'Emilio, 
William Frost, Don Grieg, Henry King (Kiselik), Kitty 
K. Korch, William McCrum, Hal Mitchell, Frank Muchall, 
Rudy Myslivec, Sonny Pennell, Albert Pfister, Walter Rob- 
inson, Robert Schlacfer, Louis Stromp, Thomas Tsaggaris. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local No. 423—George Shurtleff, Donald 
Starr. 


Northampton, Mass., Local No. 220—Walter J]. Renkons, 
Seraphin Archambault. 

Peoria, Ill., Local No. 26—Donald FE. Brewster, Harry J. 
Graft, Floyd W. Henderson, Clifford B. Lee, Larry Luther, 
Alton |]. Markham, Walter E. Marrs, Enrico Mastronardi, 
George E. Mitchell, Joseph C. Paul, Gene R. Robards, 
Alpha M. Roger, Mahlon M. Saxton, Anthony Tetuan. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local No. 23—Roger Critchett, Ruth 
J. Howell, Manuel Mora, Evaristo Mendez, Norman 
Schwerke. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Local No. 78—Mrs. J. M. Deikmann, 
Harold Goff, Charles Maurer. 

Spokane, Wash., Local No. 105—Oliver Lono, Dave Alt- 
vater, James Buettner, Everett Burpee, Ruth DeWitt, Burt 
McKune, Al Schmitz, Jack Stevens, Max Webb, Dorothy 
Brownson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local No. 30—John R. Barrows, Clair 
Black, Harold ©. Booker, Roger Britt, Mym G. Carter, 
Jr., Homer W. Christensen, Frank Cloutier, Clyde R. Cook, 
John F. Coughlin, Leonard C. Deocares, Dave A. DeVore, 
Rubin (Rube) Floyd, Frank H. Gidio, Charles A. (Art) 
Graham, Jack Hamer, Elmer H. (Al) Hauser, Jerome G 
(Jerry) Ireland, Harold J. Johnson, James R. Lacy, Thomas 
L. Loberg, Jack J. McNamara, Donald I. (Don) Magnus, 
James A. Martini, Anthony C. (Tony) Masso, Max M. 
(Mac) Mattenson, August (Gus) Mikutowski, Darwin M 
Nobis, Francis (Ted) Pomerleau, Peter D. (Don) Reiland, 
Louis C. Sadek, Arthur M. Schulze, Peter Van Mondfrans, 
Ralph B. Seidel, Sid Smith, Russell G. VanBeek, Harold 
H. Walker, Lothair H. Wolff, Oliver Hall Webster. 

Streator, Ul., Local No. 131—Harry E. Lawton, Arvine 
Ebert, Laura Kline, Vernon P. Estes, Jr., Lawrence 


Byron 


286—Theodore Parker, Vir- 
transe Taylore, Jean Revels, George White. 

‘opeka, Kansas, Local No. 36—Jjames Phillips, Ferrell 
Burris. 

Toronto, Canada, Local No. 149—Ruth Ball, 
George Beck, Joseph E. Bell, Tommy Cinnamon, Bill 
Collins, Mary Conner (Deacon), George Crowhurst, Mar- 
jorie Daines, E. G. Faulkner, W. F. Handor, Mrs. Heigh- 

R. S. Johnson, Albert H. Kennedy, Morle: 
, Albert Owens, Winnifred S. Pickering, Charles 
Pooley, Walter Whitaker, Gilbert Watson, Tony White. 

Ww: 5 +» Lecal No. 284—Stephen Chula, Chris 
Groppi, }. M. Gallagher, C. Livermore, C. R, Lundquist, 
Hal Marty, R. Milewski, Leah Smith, Milton Taylor, Paul 
Terrion, Stariey Viiatala, Frank Waschner, S. Waschner, 
Jas. Westover. 


BE 


EXPULSIONS 
Detroit, Mich., Local No; 5—John Charles Wayne. 
Kélamazos, Mich., Local 228—Hendrick . Buyten- 


. No, 
: , Fleming Asselin, Elmer Henry, William DeBolt. 
pg Peng No, 39—Lco 








REINSTATEMENTS 
Amarillo, Texas, Local No. 532—I. J. Carsey, D. C. 
Humber. 
Boston, Mass., Local No. 9—Bob Lightner, Carmela 


(Bruno) Guzzi, Harry F. Campbell, Albert L. King, Harry 
Krichevsky, Jerry Amodeo, Robert Hackett. 

Belleville, I11., Local No. 29—W. Stanley Miles, Ralph 
Tribout. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local No. 82—Ralph Miller, W. S. 
Moneese, Melvin Robinson, Fred Mihalik. 

Baltimore, Md., Local No. 40—Walter D. Schmidt, Bud 
Nason, George Guillont, Harry Wessel, Jos. Hassan. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local, No. 43—Harold L. Vincent. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No.. 10—Clayton Cash, Peter P 
Rudakas, Leo Emerson, Henry X. Jackson, E. G. Barton, 
Pranz Ploner, George Morris Enslow. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No. 208—Arlington Davis, Charles 
Barksdale. 

Columbus, Ga., Local No. 331—Joseph March, Guy Kil- 
gore, Brewer Boone, O. B. Thomason. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local No. 4—Jack Wm. Dodds, Emil 
Lacey, Emerson Gill, John McCormick, Leo Downey, Jack 
Holdam, Blaine Stone, Alvin Frler, Charles Stenross. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local No. 137—Victor Miller. 

Detroit, Mich., Local No. 5—Walker Boone Broadus, Jr., 
Edward Goree, Thomas W. Howe, Paul E. Masters, Lionel 
1. Reason, Rodolfo (Rudy) Reyes, Charles Wayne Shelton, 
Willie Shorter, Kenneth W. Valleau (Kenny Biake), Aifred 
Cuspart Williams. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local No. 
O'Leary. 

Fairmont, W. Va., Local No. 507—Paul! Davisson, Ralph 
Shahan, John Mascaro, Sy. Scagnelli, Frank Vingle. 


151--Sal Mazzei, George 


Freeport, Ill., Local No. 340—Earl Dowing, Lillian 
Lightfoot, Arthur G. Franz, Wilson Hartlieb. 

Hammond, Ind., Local No. 203—Michael Klym. 

Houston, Texas, Local No. 65—Theron (Buster) Dees, 


Benny Guzzardo. 

Hartford, Conn., Local No. 400—Warren J. Fraser, Sal 
vatore Failla, Irving Hurwitz. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local No. 132—David A. 
E. Morrette. 

Juneau, Alaska, Local No. 672—Joe Holifield. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Local No. 228—Howard Berkins, Roy 
Hettinger, Glenn Martin, Earl Flick, Louis Northrup. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local No. 47—Erica Barrington, 
Robert Byrn, Harry Carroll, Ernie Figueroa, Joel Green- 
halgh, Daryl Harper, Dick L. Kanei, Carl Wengart. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 8—Queceene Shea. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local No. 71—Frank J. Marotta 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local No. 73—N. P. Schon, Carl 
Woempner. 

Missoula, Mont., Local No. 498—Flaine A. 


Barker, Marlin 


Taylor 


New York, N. Y., Local No. 802—Nathaniel Barad, 
Ernest Battinelli, George Bell, Clarence W. Browning, 
George Cardini, Anthony Carlino, Frank Zeb Carver, 
Charles Castro, Eduardo Chavez, Charles Cohen, Ernest 
Coleman, Einar Dahlberg, Frank D'Alo, Michael Danzi, 


William Davidge, John Denyo, Theopolis Eady, Lambert 
L. Eben, Harry Eckhardt, James Farmer, Irving L. Feld 
man, Sy Fisher, Robert Fleischer, Morris Foner, Sal Fran- 
zella, Jr., Stephen Garberino (Iles), Victor A. Garzsik, 
Garald D. Gillis, Louis Gralitzer, Michael Greene, Florence 
Hart, Bartolo Hernandez, Frank H. Horrington, Ernest 
Holst, Lionel M. Howard, Beth G. Jones, Bruce Kamman, 
Arthur Kapplow, W. M. Kenworthy, Morton Krouse, 
Michael L. Kunins, Joseph Lally, Harold W. Marquess, 
Arthur M. McKay, Michael McMahon, Fladio Maldonado, 


Morris Miller, Gerun Moore, Martin Newman, Johnny 
Lopez Pereira, Frank S. Perkins, Joseph Piazza, Sascha 
Rubinstein, Sara Sandrof, Simon Schagrin, Edward A. 
Silverman, Milton Smith, Frank J. Sperandeo, Mario A. 
Suarez, Franz Steininger, Charles Teagarden, Jack Tea- 
garden, George A. Thow, Max Tippe, John Viggiano, 


Theodore Whitman. 
New Haven, Conn., 
(Hudkins). 
Newark, N. J., Local No. 16—Rickey Trent (Domenick 
Traettine), George E. Taylor. 
Northampton, Mass., Local No. 
glove. 
Napa, Calif., Local No. 541—E. B. Browne. 
New Orleans, La., Local No. 174—Angelo Quaglino. 
Peoria, Ill., Local No. 26—Clinton Beebe. 
Paterson, N. J., Local No. 248—Buddy 


Local No. 234—David Yudkin 


220—Alfred T. Purse- 


lanelli, Ben 


Calissi. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 77—Sally Foy, Sheppard 
Lehnhoff, Joseph Skolovsky. 
Rockford, Ill., Local No. 240—Wm. Brophy, Barbara 
' ' ) 





Budlong, joc Viola, Louis Pace 
Seattle, 
Wren. 
San Diego, Calif., Local No. 325—Emil C. Reinbold. 
San Antonio, Texas, Local No. 23—Benito Alvarado, Jose 
Valero. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Local No. 536—Jack Ellenbecker, 
Lawrence Brinkman, Wm. Plantenberg, Leila Stanton. 
Santa Rosa, Calif., Local No. 292—Wayne Smart, Ralph 
Rawson. 
St. Paul, 


Wash., Local No. 76—Claude Fischer, Walter 


Minn., Local No. 30—Archie C. Redlack, 
Myrtle M. Rogers. 
St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 2—Glen Burchett, Wm 


Bauernheim, Sam Jones. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local No. 6—Leo Kronman. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local No. 149—George Clements, 
P. V. Depew, Jerry Forte, David Koldofsky, 
Pallister, Rudy Spratt. 

Uniontown, Pa., Local No. 596—Harold Gallaher, Joseph 
Burwell, Francis Bergen, Wm. Potter. 

Worcester, Mass., Local No. 143—Carl J. Adams, Hugh 
F. Connor. 

Washington, D. C., Local No. 161—Wilbert L. Cohan, 
Roby Read. 


George E. 





Answers to 


MUSICAL QUIZ 











(Continued from Page Twenty-four) 


1. (a) Curtis Institute of Music. 
(b) Juilliard Graduate School. 
(c) Curtis Institute of Music. 
(d) Juilliard Graduate School. 
(e) Eastman School of Music. 
(f) Juilliard School of Music. 
(g) Eastman School of Music. 

. (a) “Aida”. 

(b) “I Pagliacci’, “Don Quichotte”. * 
(c) “Lohengrin”. 

(d) “Siegfried”. 

(e) “Lohengrin”. 


3. “Semper Fidelis”, by John Philip Sousa. 


4. (a) trombone. 
(b) viola. 
(c) French horn. 
(d) clarinet. 
(e) harp. 
(f) flute. 
5. (a) Tchaikovsky drank a glass of un- 
boiled water, during a cholera epi- 
demic in St. Petersburg, and con- 
tracted the disease of which he 
died November 6, 1893. 
Lully, in a fit of excitement, struck 
his foot with the cane he used as 
a baton. An abscess resulted which 
caused his death, March 22, 1687. 
(c) Moussorgsky died in the Military 
Hospital of St. Nicholas, in St. 
Petersburg, © his forty-second 
birthday (March 28, 1881) of the 
effects of delirium tremens. 


bn 


(b 


— 
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Treasurer's Report 





FINES PAID IN OCTOBER, 1942 
Alexander, Mike jal $ .15.00 
Barron, Blue 5.00 
3indon, Fred naty 3.00 
Battaglia, Joseph 50.00 
Bradshaw, Ray 100.00 
Bodner, Phil 5.00 
3reeskin, Nathan 10.00 
Baker, Harold 10.00 
Britto, William 10,00. 
Barathy, Elmer 5.00 
Cardini, George’ 10.00 
Colin, Victor 20.00 
Cleesattle, Norman 10.00 
Crosby, Erwin 10.00 
Collins, Ray ¢ ‘ 5.00 
Denmead, Walter A. 5.00 
Davila, Jose Mora 5.00 
Fitzpatrick, Eddie an rhein .25 
Fisher, Earl 5.00 
Field, George 15.00 
Failla, Salvatore 25.00 
Graziano, Anthony 10.00 
Gonsher, Allen J. 5.00 
Hastings, Count (Lowell) 5.00 
Hudson, Glenn 5.00 
Hartwell, James 3.25 
Hackett, Kid Lips 5.00 
Hurst, Frank f ; 60.05 
Henry, Eric 5.00 
Ippolito, Francis 5.00 
Johnson, William 1.56 
Johnson, Everett 100.00 
Johnson, Charles G. 5.00 
Johnson, Jackie 5.00 
Kaye, Sol 25.00 
Larson, Glen 50.00 
Leeds, Phil 3.00 
Larkin, Milton 12.50 
Markert, Chester 25.00 
Mazzeri, Don Kelly 21.14 
Madaio, Dominick J. 25.00 
Mulcahy, Joseph “Tex” 3.00 
Mario, Don 31.82 
McGowan, Harry “Loop” 20.00 
Newman, Martin 25.00 
Newman, Cyril E. 5.00 
Nichols, Claude L. 25.00 
Norvo, Red 12.53 
Payne, Bertram 5.00 
Polikoff, Herman 14.05 
Perry, King 2.00 
Paynther, Garland 6.00 
Peters, Roy 5.00 
Rtaunitschke, Alfred 4.00 
tenfro, Darrell 20.00 
Rosenthal, Dave 5.00 
Resnick, Milton 10.00 
Sloan, Henry 5.00 
Shelton, Charles Wayne 50.00 
Vieira, Manuel, Jr. 10.00 
Warren, Arthur 25.00 
Wicken, Ronald 15.85 
Wileox, A. R. “Shocky” 15.00 

Total $1,014.00 

CLAIMS PAID IN OCTOBER, 1942 

Amstel, Felix x 15.00 
Akin, Bill 25.00 
Alexander, Van 51.90 
Antonello, John 85.00 
Astor, Bob 63.00 
Avery, Randolph 6.00 
Allen, Stuart 10.00 
Andre, Mildred 18.14 
Bundy, Rudy 20.00 
Byrne, Bobby 10.00 
Badalamenti, Carl 6.88 
Bradshaw, Ray 10.00 
Chester, Bob 269.59 
Childs, Reggie 20.00 
Contreras, Manuel 9.36 
Donahue, Al 211.11 
Dunham, Sonny 75.00 
Friml, Rudolf, Jr. 8.62 
Farmer, John 54.30 
Gordon, Gray 52.46 
Herbeck, Ray 14.03 
Harper, Daryl 4.85 
Hudson, Will 10.00 
Hays, Fowler 16.00 
Johnson, Everett 40.00 
Johnson, Hershel 20.00 
Kennedy, Charles 20.00 
Kane, Jack 100.08 
Kewish, Margaret and James 33.75 
Kavelin, Al 4.90 
King, Henry 51.04 
Lorch, Carl 28.49 
Mitchell, Albon 10.00 
Marsala, Joe 60,00 
Mosley, Homer R. 100.00 
Maslowski, Peter 6.90 
Millinder, Lucky 50.00 
McCune, Bil! 75.00 
Mectirane, Don 58.54 
McHale, Jimmie 27.15 
Newberry, Earl 50.00 
Norris, Stan 42.64 
Omega Xi Fraternity 25.00 
Pearl, Ray 50.00 
taymond, Dick 9.00 
Romeo, Bob (Mosca) 16.00 
tundquist, Fred 70.00 
tavazza, Carl 24.77 
Stein, Nathan 22.50 
Sissle, Noble 2.50 
Stoefler, Wally 2 


Sambrook, George 
Schooler, Harry A. 
Sieberg, Ralph M. 
Savitt, Jan 
Tafarella, Santi 
Viera, Pete 
Velasco, Phil 
Van, Garwood 
Wilson, Teddy 
Walker, Robert 

Total $3,377.93 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. BRENTON, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 


For Victory... 


Buy 
U.S. WAR 


BONDS 
STAMPS 








AT LIBERTY | 


AT LIBERTY—Alto, Tenor and Clarinet, doubles 
read, fake; desires nightly New York jobs or week. 

Union; dance orchestra or swing band. Ben rbin, 

Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone MAin 4-1835, 














AT LIBERTY—Modern Dance Drummer, 
can join at once; member Local 229. 
$07 Third, Bismarck, N. D. 


two-beat 
Frank 





AT LIBERTY—Violist, many years’ experience in 
phony and opera, wishes to locate in industrial city 

symphony orchestra; member Locals 802 and 123, 

Galati, 701 West Grace St., Richmond, Va. 











FOR SALE—Tympani Screw Set, Ludwig, $150; Machine” 

Set Tympani, imported, $250; Imported % String Bass, 
swelled back, $165; Trombone and Case, $55; Italia: 
silver-plated Flute, $75. Bruno Jeremias, 202 East 83¢g@°™ 
St., New York, N. Y. Phone RE 7-1146. 





FOR SALE—Private collection of fine, old Violins ang: 


‘Cellos in excellent playing 
vidually at very reasonable prices; fine opportunity for 
teachers; state approximate prices of instruments desired, 
Leo Troostwyk, 208 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


condition; will sell indi 





——————__... 


FOR SALE—Symphony Library, classic and modern, for 

large and small orchestra; reasonably priced; lists furs 
nished upon request; also certified Gabriel Lemboeck” 
Violin (Vienna, 1875) concertmaster’s instrument, firsts 
class condition, valued $1,000, for only $350 cash. 4 
Tandler, Symphony Conductor, 2309 Earl St., Los Angeles,” 
Calif. 





FOR SALE—Fourteen (14) violins and 3 Violas, all hands 
made, $100 each; compare with any $200 instrument yous 


please; write for information. John Schroepfer, 205 Tenth™ 
Ave., Antigo, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Recordings, 1895-1935, thousands; 

Pryor, Sousa, others; greatest singers celebrities; earliest 
stars of vaudeville stage, Richard Jose, Bert Williams; 
hundreds; 1926 Bing Crosby; early name bands; rare plate 
ters; no list; itemize wants. Josephine Mayer, 418% Ease 
Islay St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Cello, 200-year-old Italian Cello, adjudged 

by experts as genuine Antonius Gragnani; reasonable 
Address Box M, International Musician, 39 Division Su, 
Newark, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Joanes Gagliano Violin, wonderful investment 

(Hart certificate pronounces it ‘‘One of the Gaglianos”), 
$475; Artist Cavalli Viola, Cremona, 1923 (with letter by 
W. E. Hill & Sons), $350. Isador Berger, 29 East Bellevue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Fine Old Violin (Jacobus Stainer Model) and 
Bow (Weidlich), both in perfect condition; new cases 
$250. G. W. Dorland, 38-12 213th St., Baye 

N. Y. Phone BAyside 9-1877. 


bargain at 
side, L. I., 





FOR SALE—Bassoon, Heckel System, ‘‘Braude” 24-keyy 
with whisper key; Oboe, Boehm System, grenadella 
wood, Paris; Bass Saxophone, Buffet \ddress Musiciam, 


34 East First St., Dayton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Steel Guitarists, Beautiful Walnut 


Tone Cabinet for playing in standing position; exclusive 





Attention! 


design; speaker can be mounted in cabinet; write for 
photos. Dan Doublemont, 612 West Fourth St., Marioa, 
Ind. 





WANTED 











WANTED—Lyon & Healy Harp 


will pay cash. Address 
Kajetan Attl, 1030 Bush St 


, San Francisco, Calif. 











WANTED—Fine Wood “‘C" Piccolo; also Haynes Silver 
Flute; send full particulars Musician”, % N. Golde 
berger, 1318 Croes Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—Contrabassoon, please state full information if 
first letter, cash. Herbert Reich, 80 Longmeadow 
Eggertsville, N. Y. 





WANTED—French Horns, new and used, will pay Bight 

est cash prices; send complete description and prMe 
wanted at once. P. Melchianda, 1247 71st St., Brook 
lyn, N. Y 





HELP WANTED 


6) emcee o8e 


aoth 
7. 





BRASS and Reed Instrument Repairman, also Plater; stat 


experience, reference and salary expected. Southeaster® 
Band Instrument Repair Co., 307 Peachtree St., Atlanta, G& 
— 





INVEST IN VICTORY! 


Our boys can take the War to the 
enemy, if we back them up with 
ships and tanks and guns! But 
that takes money! 


Help your Government to put the 
tools of war into the hands of our 
soldiers by purchasing War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps. And remember 

just one Bond can’t lick the 
Axis any more than just one gun! 
It takes millions of Americans buy- 
ing War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
every pay day! 


Bonds cost $18.75 and up... and 7 
they pay you back one-third more 3 
in only ten years! Stamps cost as 
ing 10 cents, 25 cents, and up soon a? 
total the price of a Bond if bought ~ a 
regularly. (ae 

Help our boys on the fighting ~9) 
fronts wherever they may be! Buy “9 
War Savings Bonds as an invest b. 


ment for. yourself and your country. > 


e 


Fane 


Clarke, 





























